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PREFACE 


This book sets out to explore some of the salient aspects of 
public and political activity in cme area of India during the 
nineteenth century. The measuring rod adopted is that of the 
public association, that uniquely mid-nineteenth century pheno¬ 
menon which brought an eclectic range of the leading men of 
an area together, in joint pursuit, at least in theory, of the 
good of the people. Their driving ethos was that of Ae public 
good but its application reflected their training, ideas, interests 
and backgrounds, as well as the general environment in which 
they were placed. 

Tension was of course not absent from the public body. Rival 
factions existed; there were differences based on ideas and there 
were divisions sponsored by social category, whether created 
by ascribed factors of birth, caste and religion or by the <^n 
environment of economic standing, educational background or 
occupation. But, by and large, the association served as an 
integrative arena in which a diverse range of individuals met and 
from which they championed such ends as their perceptions per¬ 
mitted. When schisms did take place, they were determined 
more by integrative criteria, by the conflict of interests, the 
clash of ideas or the open, class-type, tensions inherent in the 
presence of a number of open social groupings rather than upem 
the co-existing closed, encapsulated criteria induced by heredi¬ 
tary groupings. In many ways, the public body reflected in 
microemm the changing social patterns brought about by 
urbanization, by the simultaneous co-existence of open and 
closed groupings within a confined area and by the crystallization 
of identity of both kinds of groups. 

But the public body as an institution was mcne than merely 
a composite of its constituent social parts, no matter how analys- 
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ed. It had a place in the politics of die day, whether viewed 
in terms of the deployment of Influence amongst the people or 
considered in relation to the bureaucracy and to the local. Im¬ 
perial and British Governments. It played a not inconsiderable 
part in the patteniing of power at all levels. In the process, it 
graduallyicvolved a corporate character of its own, a method of 
coping with problems and of putting forward its views. In doing 
so, it also changed and its character altered in the face of new 
historical circumstances. The result was that the public body as 
it once was gradually altered to meet changing times and chang¬ 
ing needs. From it arose new kinds of organizations based on 
somewhat different criteria. 

This, then, is an attempt to trace the career and character 
of the public body in Western India, with the particular focus 
placed on Bombay and Poona. 

In the attempt, the term Maharashtra has been used exceed¬ 
ingly loosely to indicate those parts of Bombay Presidency 
which were Marathi speaking. It is not intended to suggest the 
wider areas covcrcvl by present day Maharashtra in the Republic 
of India. A similai looseness of terminology has been followed 
in regard to Gujarat, which, in the context of this study, should 
be taken to mean only the Gujarati speaking parts of the Presi¬ 
dency which were under direct British rule, imle-ss, of course, 
the context obviously indicates otherwise. 

I have a great many debts to acknowledge for assistance in 
the writing of this book. My foremost debt is to the Government 
of India which, in awarding me a Scholarship and then a Fellow- 
.ship under the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan 
between 1961 and 1964, made the basic research possible. I am 
also grateful for a University of Sydney Research Grant which 
has subsequently aided in the production of the manuscript. 

I am indebted to a large number of individuals in India and 
Australia and in particular to Profes.sor William Coelho, for¬ 
merly of the Heras Institute of Indian History and Culture, St. 
Xavier’s College, the University of Bombay, and to Professor 
Marjorie Jacobs ol the History Department, the University of 
Sydney. Both have provided stimulus and encouragement when 
it was much needed and have been forthcoming in their time 
and friendship when jt was equally wanted. 
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I am grateful to the Librarian and Deputy Librarian of the 
University of Bombay Library, to the Directors of the Maha¬ 
rashtra Secretariat Record Office, the Madras Record Office and 
the National Archives of India, New Delhi. The Librarian and 
staff ot the University of Sydney Library have been of assistance 
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siderable help in their advice and friendship. In Poona, the 
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T am grateful for access to the People’s Free Reading Room and 
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a.s well as for material held by Sir Homi Mody, the Bombay 
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Dadabhai Naoroji Memorial Trust. 

Many individuals have been of assistance. Apart from those 
already mentioned I wish to acknowledge the ever ready help 
of Mr. V. C. Joshi and Miss D. Keswani in New Delhi and 
Mr. D. V. Ambedkar in Poona. A number of friends have tran.s- 
lated material for me from Marathi, particularly Shri B. K. Joshi 
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Chapter I 


INTEGRATION AND ENCAPSULATION 

Bombay in the Early Nineteenth Century 

1 

Jusi AS Poona geographically is dominated by a hill, so emo¬ 
tionally she is dominated by the temple on its peak dedicated 
to the Goddess Parvati. Below, extending to the bank of the 
river Mutha, is the old quarter of the city, a quarter which, in 
the nineteenth century as earlier, derived its dominant flavour 
from the presence of a large cluster of Brahmans. This group 
of literati who had possessed usually decisive political and bur¬ 
eaucratic power in the old Maratha confederacy, survived as up¬ 
holders of a tradition that increasingly during the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury required adjustment to the new patterns imposed by British 
rule. It was relatively easy to adapt to the new agencies of 
administration, to the new language and bureaucratic techniques, 
but progressively less easy to cope with its concomitant values or 
to manipulate and participate decisively in the new system. 

What was true of Poona was by and large true of the remainder 
of the Marathi speaking areas of the British Deccan. These con¬ 
stituted Poona’s hinterland: a complex nexus of familial, caste 
and economic ties as well as political and cultural traditions inter¬ 
locked the urban with the rural regions. But always Poona 
dominated her surrounds much as she was dominated by Parvati 
and her Brahmans. In contrast, Bombay lacked any sin^e focal 
point; the harbour on the one side is too vast and with the 
Arabian Sea on the other it is water that encapsulates the city 
rather than the converse as in Sydney or Istanbul. Malabar Hill, 
the jutting promontory leading away from the city, provides, and 
provided, not a position of command but of seclusion, seclusion 
for the Pars! dead on their Towers of Silence and for the power¬ 
ful and wealthy in their elaborate mansions. 
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The temple to Mumbadevi. original patron goddess and puta¬ 
tive namesake of the city, was once sited near, but outside, the 
confines of the original British settlement in the Forf area but 
progress in its eighteenth century guise of enlarged fortifications 
led to a relocation while the nineteenth century symbol of pro¬ 
gress. the steam locomotive, in turn replaced the walls with a 
railway terminus. Where Mumbadevi once presided. Victoria 
Terminus now stands, and Mumbadevi. revered by the island’s 
original inhabitants, the Kolis. and by other Marathis lies encap¬ 
sulated in a predominantly Gujarati bania and trader area. 

It is much the same for Bombay’s other temples and mosques. 
These are integrated and subordinated into the urban complex. 
Although an occasional tower or spire or minaret pushes above 
the surrounding buildings, none dominate Bombay’s skyline nor 
her collective heart. Even the concentration of post-1860 Bri¬ 
tish structures in the southern section of the city fails to domi¬ 
nate. Despite their monumental size, buildings like the govern¬ 
ment secretariat, the high court, the museum and the university 
form an enclave that in close distance is impressive but which, 
from the wider perspeaive of the confined business and living 
quarters, has no impact. Little sense of their presence survives 
outside a comparatively limited area. 

The city has many pockets and areas each with an identity of 
its own yet each is inter-related and integrated into the wider 
phenomenon that is Bombay. 

If for Poona the prevailing analogy is one of dtxninance. then 
for Bcnnbay it is encapsulation and integration. The analogy 
must not be pushed too far but by and large Bombay not merely 
in a geographic sense but also in a demographic and social con¬ 
text lacked any sin^e dominant feature. Even though Hindus 
predominated numerically over Muslims and Parsis their appa¬ 
rent strength was counteracted by crucial internal divisions: 
more often than not Hindus tended to think and act not as a single 
community but rather as disparate and specific castes and clusters. 
Language provided another and differing set of divisions break¬ 
ing the body of Indians into two main aggregates — Gujaratis 
and Marathis each possessed of different sets of traditions and 
attitudes that went far beyond mere language. Variation in 
occupation and status yielded further segregating elements; apart 
from a stratum of manual workers of various kin<|9, aristocracies 
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of wealth and educatk>n emerged in nineteenth century Bombay. 
Each had a distinct life style and each contained important ele¬ 
ments such as. for example, the Parsis. Yet even the Paisis 
were merely one among many castes.* Of Bcmibay’s closed 
groups, a number of these castes were important; of her open 
groups, the mercantile and the educated sections wer^ particular¬ 
ly significant. But none possessed sustained pre-eminence, none 
was as decisively dominant as the Brahmans of Poona. 

The picture that emerges is not only of many groups co-exist¬ 
ing within the broader fabric of the city’s life, but also of many 
kinds of groups based upon qualitatively differing criteria. The 
urban organism is multi-dimensional and its members possess at 
any given time, to use Georg Simmel's phrase, multiple group 
affiliations. To apply hereditary criteria: an individual was not 
merely a member of a particular kin and caste group but also, in 
a slightly broader perspective, part of a wider cluster of approxi¬ 
mately similarly ranked castes. In an even broader perspective 
and according to the given context, he might view himself as a 
member of the linguistic (and ipso facto regional) grouping or as 
belonging to one rather than another religious community. To 
apply occupational and status criteria: the individual could in 
addition simultaneously relate either to the stratum of the manual 
workers or to the upper groupings of status, wealth or education. 
It was this dichotomy between hereditary and status or occupa¬ 
tional groups, between vertical and horizontal ties, that caused 
tension, as much for the individual as for the wider groui»ng 
in which he found himself placed. 

On the one hand, traditional hereditary groupings survived, 
encapsulated but certainly not unchanging. On the other, these 


*The term “caste” is used throughout in its nineteenth century juridical 
sense: “Caste comprised any well-defined native community governed for 
certain internal purposes by its own rules and regulations, and . . it was 
not, therefore, confined to Hindoos only.” [D. F. Mulla, Jurisdiction of 
Courts in Matters Relating to the Rights and Po^fers of Castes (Bombay. 
1901), pp. 2-3]. In this sense it is a closed hereditary society akin to 
anthropolo^c^ fati except insofar as it encompasses grbiqps. 

However, in the body of the text, where the ‘smse’ requires, the torms 
“community” (as, for example. Parsis or Konkani Muslims) or “sect” 
(e.g. Khojahs or Daudi Bohras) are sometimes used synonymously, and 
loosely, for “caste**. 
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groupings were delimited in their roles by the integrative, cha¬ 
racter of status and occupational groups. Common interests as 
well as common, even new, ideas and sratiments provide3 bonds 
that could supersede differing cultural backgrounds and unite 
individuals from disparate hereditary groups. As Bombay in¬ 
creasingly in the nineteenth century assumed the trappings of a 
modem metropolis and developed frcnn an entrepreneurial and 
managerial into an administrative and later an industrial com¬ 
plex, the processes of integration became more apparent. The 
emergence of numerically significant groups reflected and follow¬ 
ed these changes: initially there were merchants, clerks, artisans 
and labourers: subsequently appeared an educated group, an in¬ 
telligentsia of teachers, professional men and petty adminis¬ 
trators and in the later stages of the century industrial princes 
and the beginnings of a proletariat. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to stress that this process of inte¬ 
gration did not exclude tension and conflict. It could occur, 
on the contrary, at all levels and in all dimensions of the social 
structure: for example, as much between merchant princes and 
the educated, as between the educated and their own particular 
cellular castes. 

At the same time, the existence of factions within each group 
added a new dimension and further complexity to Bombay^s 
social scene. It was not merely that the traditional groupings 
of caste or community contained factions from the status or 
occupational groups and vice versa. Such a situation is im]^- 
cit in the discussion of social groupings above. Rather the 
situation was complicated because in addition factions coales¬ 
ced around other criteria, perhaps the acceptance of one rather 
than another leader, of one set of interests or of one brand of 
ideas rather than another. This will become clear if we 
examine briefly the case of merchants in the city. Increasingly 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, these developed a 
sense of identity as a group with common interests and % com¬ 
mon life style. At the same time, individually they belonged to 
specific castes and communities which exerted their own pull 
and perhaps a different set of interests, and which could conse¬ 
quently form one kind of faction within the body of the mer¬ 
chants. But the pull of ideas and the awareness of interests 
that went beyond the circumscribed limits of trBde«coold set up. 
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also simultaneoudy, another kind &€ti(m whidi was paitico- 
larly prone to alliances with foctions in the educated group. 

It may be axiomatic to view the city as a multi'dimensional 
structure, but the very multiplicity of group affiliations and ffic> 
tion formations in nineteenth century Bombay makes any 
analysis complex. The ensuing study uses as a touchstone 
for the understanding of these processes the development of 
pc^itical cvganizations, their activities and prevailing ethos. 
Bmnbay and Poona*s public associations serve as paiticnilarly 
illuminating arenas for the display of social groups, their inter¬ 
relationships and prevailing concepts and ideas. At the same 
time the contrast between the two cities should serve to high¬ 
light the variant pr(x:esses at work in each. 

n 

The British first gained possession of Bombay in 1661 when 
it was ceded to Charles II as part of the dowry of Catherine of 
Portugal. It proved a burden rather than, as had been ex¬ 
pected, a source of profit and Charles consequently transferred 
ownership to the East India Company in 1668. 

Bcnnbay in the succeeding century and a half suffered con¬ 
siderable vicissitudes in its fortunes. The settlement was minute 
and its problems manifold: trade, its rmson (TStre, was mini¬ 
mal and lagged behind that of Surat, its chief rival and the 
C(mipany*s headquarters. Its very existence was threatened by 
the Portuguese, adjacent and entrenched at Mahim. Slightly 
more distant but equally real threats were variously posed by 
the Mughal Empire, by pirates and other seaborne opponents, 
and later by the rising Maratha power. 

The problem of security was not to be finally solved until 
the end of the eighteenth centuiy when the Marathas were con¬ 
tained* after the second Maratha War and finally subjugated 
some years later with the final collapse of Poona in 1818. But 
Bombay’s development did not depend entirely upon achieving 
complete external security, ffiie represented a relatively peace¬ 
ful enclave in a particidarly unsettled region and was hence pro¬ 
gressively able to attract both trade and population, especially 
in the second half of the eighteenth century.' 
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A iDRg^ index of Bombay's increasing significance is provid¬ 
ed by the variations in its size. At the time of its acquisition 
the population was estimated as being about 10,000^ within 
fourteen years, by 1675, it had grown to 60,000 but slipped 
back to 16,000 in 1715. It was not until 1744 that the dty 
regained its earlier strength with a population erf 70,000. There¬ 
after its growth was steady: in 1780, 113,000; in 1814, about 
180,000. The most dramatic increases, however, were to occur 
in the settled and prosperous nineteenth century when popula¬ 
tion jumped from 236,(K)0 in 1836 to 644,000 in 1872 and 
821,000 in 1892.® 

Obviously Bombay's main growth was due not to natural in¬ 
creases in a domiciled population but to immigration from 
outside. This reflected the pull of Bombay and the push of 
conditions in her neighbourhood. The two worked conjointly 
producing some pattern of migration. On the one hand, times 
of stress could engender fairly large—and often impermanent— 
movements; on the other, migration was as often induced by 
the successful example provided by the success in Bombay of 
“pioneers” from a variety of castes or occupations originating 
from various districts, towns or even villages. Such men broke 
new ground, tested living conditions in the settlement and, pro¬ 
vided circumstances continued favourable, attracted others of 
their ilk. There could be a considerable time lag in the process: 
for example, although the first Parsis seem to have come to 
Bombay in the early seventeenth century, it was not until the 
1730’s that they began arriving in any strength from Gujarat. 

The sum effect was that with the passage of time Bombay's 
population became increasingly diverse. At the time of the Bri¬ 
tish takeover in 1661, the preceding Hindu, Muslim and Portu¬ 
guese rule of the area had left a residue that was already mixed. 
The most numerous were the low caste Kolis and Bhandaris. 
the island’s fishermen and toddy tappers along with other culti¬ 
vators like the Kunbis and the orc^dist caste of Malis^ But 
already occupational divisions had become apparent in the pres¬ 
ence of clerks, secretaries, accountants and assistants among 
Indian Christian converts (who had perhaps originally been 
Kolis) and amongst the local Marathi writer caste of Prabhus. 
Some of these Prabhus were also traders although the most 
prominent merchants and landed proprietors ^re Konkani 
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Muslims, a fusion of Arabs, P^ans and local Indians. These 
also produced many craftsmen and artisans as well as lascars 
who served on the ships of the region. In addition, there was 
also a scattering of Brahmans and a few other Hindu castes but 
Portuguese persecution and attempted conversions had driven 
many out of Bombay. 

The British on assuming power promised freedom c® worship 
and provided settled conditions for trade. As a consequence. 
Hindus and particularly Brahmans were attracted from neigh¬ 
bouring areas still under Portuguese control. Amongst the most 
significant of these were the important Shenvi and Gaud Saras- 
wat Brahmans, originally from the South Konkan and Goa. 
These added considerably to the minute community of fellow 
castemen already present as traders and cultivators. 

It was also in these first two decades of British rule that 
the first trading groups began to arrive fr(an Gujarat and partic¬ 
ularly Surat. These included Armenians and Surati Banias as 
well as Parsis although the latter did not migrate in numbers 
until after 1730. It was not until the middle of the eighteenth 
century that Gujarati trading castes began flooding into Bom¬ 
bay, following upon the unmistakable decline of Surat about 
this time and a little later the very severe famine in Gujarat in 
1790, In the 1750*s, Kapole Banias arrived from Surat and 
Gogha. Later came Bhatias from the dutch and Kathiawar as 
did three Muslim sects, the Memons, Bohras and Khojas. Later 
famines at the beginning of the nineteenth century brought 
Gujarati Jains and further accretions of the Gujarati trading 
communities. The final conquest of Poona in 1818 enabled 
large scale Marathi migration from the Deccan, a movement 
which continued with fluctuations throughout the nineteenth 
century. 

Such new blood could have a conservative effect upon social 
mores. The continued infusion of new arrivals was a constant 
reminder of the hereditary and extra-city connections of those 
wlm had earlier made Bombay their home. The immigrant was 
quick to use the bonds of kinship where these existed: his very 
presence reaffirmed hereditary obligations of caste and rmforced 
at the same time an already pronounced awareness of jegfonal, 
district and even village loyalties. That the sense of grmip 
identity was in any case especially strong was evident in the con- 
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oentnitioii various groups in particular parts of the dty. Castes^ 
sects and communities t^ed to s^egate out, to cluster t(^ 
tiler in particular streets and areas. They tended, in otfadl’ words, 
to encapsulate themselves geographically within the wider life of 
the dty. At the turn of the century, to dte a few amongst many 
examples, fhe northern section of the fort was occupied by Parsis, 
Dongri Street by Jain Banias whilst there was even an Armenian 
Street and several Koliwadas. The tendency for like to seek like 
is common anywhere; it was a particularly prevalent pattern in 
India, in both country and city; it had occurred in the Mug^ 
towns of the North and, on a far more minute scale, was and is 
a feature of Indian villages where castes and caste clusters choose 
to live as close to their kind as possible. 

In Bombay, econmnic factors gave further strength to this 
tendency. Members of castes tended to be roughly equivalent 
in status and income and moreover to indulge in approximately 
similar kinds of occupations. For example, the smdl Gujarati 
Muslim sect of Shia Sulamaini Bohras tended to be at this 
time hawkers, petty traders and brokers.’* It was good busi* 
ness for them to cluster together, as equally it was good busi¬ 
ness for the city's grain merchants, its dealers in pearls and 
jewellery and its other multifarious trades and occupations to 
do likewise. But there was no invariable pattern: not only did 
castes and sects cluster together but so did each occupation and 
trade. This immediately introduces a different criterion; for, 
while members of a particular caste tended to follow similar 
occupations, they did not invariably possess the monopoly of 
that trade, it could be followed by other groups. The economic 
factor thus introduced an integrating effect as castes of similar 
occupations perforce dwelt together in the same or immediately 
adjoining areas. Such a development could help in providing 
the background for the formation of a sense of at least occupa¬ 
tional identity, one that went beyond the confines of an imme¬ 
diately delimited hereditary caste group. This will form the 
subject of some discussion subsequently. 

In addition, the separate sense of identity of Bombay's castes 
and sects was at least indirectly promoted by policies pursued 
by the East India Company: the encouragement of trade requir¬ 
ed provision of adequate oommerdal facilities, while the attrac¬ 
tion of population enjoined nrm-inteiferenoeinsoq^andrefigioas 
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matters. Still surviving are agreements between various gover¬ 
nors and leaders of caste groups outside Bombay guaranteeing 
them freedom of worship and even control of their internal 
affitirs should they settle in Bombay.* The policy seems to 
have been consistently maintained throu^out the eighteentii 
century after its inauguration in the 1670*s by Gerald Aungter. 
one of the most notable of the city's earlier ^vemors. 
Its strength may be gauged indirectly by the Company's attitude 
to Christian missionaries who were strongly discouraged and 
did not in fact arrive in any numbers until the nineteenth 
century.* 

The British did not merely allow the continuation Of indi¬ 
genous customs and worship, they encouraged the internal 
institutions which were the backbone of castes. As early as 1672, 
for example, it is claimed that Gerald Aungter permitted the 
establishment of caste councils or panchayats.* Certainly he ap¬ 
pointed “chiefs” or “consulls” from each of “ye sevcrall nations 
at prest inhabiting or hereafter to inhabitt on the Island of 
Bombay”/ These were to dispense justice and settle disputes 
within and between their “nations”. Such judicial officers seem 
to have continued their functioning until the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century.* 

By the end of the following century, the institution of caste 
panchayats seems to have been fully accepted as a feature of the 
life of the city. It is difficult to define precisely the origins and 
functions of these early panchayats, presumably they merely 
continued the traditional indigenous institution and possessed its 
usual features. The panchayats relegated the internal govern¬ 
ment of their castes or ccnnmunity groups in all social and 
religious matters, settled its petty disputes, framed the equivalent 
of by-laws and generally maintained the identity of the caste 
through enforcing the outward manifestations of behaviour which 
characterised it. 

To the panchayat the caste delegated the power of imposing 
penalties and of wielding the ultimate power of excommunication^ 
although by the nineteenth century such action was (^n referred 
back to the caste as a whole for final ratificaticm. 

The panchayats themselves consisted of the leading men of 
the caste, usually elected by a full meeting of the gathering, 
though with the passing of time the positions often became 
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hereditary. The Farsi Panchayat provides an example of how 
the institution functioned. It existed before 1732 although the 
earliest reference to its functioning dates to an appeid of the 
Panchayat in 1778 to the Government for power to punLh some 
Parsis who had broken the rules of the religion. The delinquent 
Parsis were to be chastised by being beaten with shoes. In 1787, 
an internal dispute within the community reached such propor¬ 
tions that again the Government had to step in, set up a commis¬ 
sion and subsequently appoint the members of the Panchayat. 
Thereafter they were to be elected from and by the community 
itself. By the middle of the nineteenth century, however, the 
members had become de facto hereditary although not de 
jure so.** 

In addition, castes often possessed a headman, or several head¬ 
men. whose roles were formalised and hereditary. Thus one Rup- 
jee Dhunjee in 1756 led his caste of Kapole Banias to Bombay 
and became its Nagarshett or head of the community. The post 
was to remain within his family although by the middle of the 
nineteenth century this dominance was to meet powerful opposi¬ 
tion.’® 

The sum effect of the dual permissiveness of British policy 
in tolerating religion and accepting caste panchayats was initially 
to inhibit change within the social system, to reinforce a con¬ 
servative trend and to promote the sense of group identity against 
the prevailing integrating features of the urban situation. The 
arena for the clash of conservative or traditional ideas against a 
radical and modernising outlook was hence often to be that 
provided by caste panchayats and caste meetings in the nineteenth 
century. 

Although the power of the caste was limited, the limitations 
were not insignificant. Section 11 of the Code of Civil Procedure 
(Regulation II of 1827) in fact specified that the High Court of 
Bombay was prohibited from taking cognizance of suits not of a 
civil nature. Particularly excluded then were suits where the 
principal or only question was one of caste. Castes were assured 
of sole control of their own affairs: the Court could not even 
entertain suits regarding matters such as claims to caste leader¬ 
ship. to the handling of caste property etc. The extent of these 
rights may be contrasted with the position in the mofitssil. Under 
Section 21 of the same Regulation, courts could (^rtainly nak 
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interfere in the internal economy of the caste but they did have 
jurisdiction in matters where caste privilege, usage or rights 
arose." 

Thus in Bombay city castes had almost total fireedom in their 
own affairs, a freedom that was not paralleled outside the city. 
In this sense, then, their existenee was formalised and they re¬ 
mained encapsulated, perhaps fossilised, within the wider life of 
the city. Nonetheless, caste members as individuals were bound 
to conform to the wider sway of the Company’s law, to its civil 
code, its administration and its overall policies. They were also 
subjected, less consciously, to the broader processes set in action 
by the Company’s presence and to the consequences following 
on the development of trade. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century, a rough occufm- 
tional stratification had become apparent. It was progressively 
to crystallise into increasingly self-conscious groups. The criteria 
were to be of occupation and status, not caste. The most evident 
example of the process at this time was amongst the merchants 
and brokers. The strata that earned their living by their intel¬ 
lect, those who were literate and acted as clerks and writers, 
were slower in developing a group awareness and did not finally 
emerge until well after Bombay became the administrative centre 
for an enlarged Presidency. As for the artisans, weavers and 
labourers, their emergence depended upon changes in their occu¬ 
pations and the onset of industrialisation toward the end of the 
century. 

)|: * * * 

So, then, to turn to the merchants, traders, bankers, brokers 
and other men of commerce. These profited by their presence 
in Bombay and by the fact that Bombay’s reason d'etre was 
trade. Trade was not new to the Western coast. For centuries, 
shif^ had carried merchandise to and from the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea; they had conducted a coastal trade with Kerala 
to the Aouth and around Cape Comorin up the east coast. 
Important connections existed with South East Asia which not 
only supplied local goods (especially spices) but also acted as 
an entrepot between China and India. India had exported 
textiles, gems, spices and indigo and had received from various 
sources carpets, horses, other spices, porcelain, metalware and 
bullton. especially silver. 
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Hie arrival of the European trading companies did not alter 
the basic pattern of this traditional trade until v^ll into the 
nineteenth century. Instead they extended it by ejtaUishing: 
direct rather than the hitherto indirect links with Europe and 
diversified its content by encouraging the development of new 
cargoes especially opium, tea and raw cotton within the region 
and in tAe later stages by bringing industrial manufactures, 
cotton and woollen goods from England. 

When the East India Company was fighting for its existence 
in the seventeenth century against other European competitors 
and local Indian states, it had been unable to establish a total 
monopoly of trade. It had perforce to allow its own servants 
to participate in a private as well as Company capacity; it was 
equally unable to take over the overseas routes. The private or 
country trade hence continued to flourish. By the middle of the 
eighteenth century, however, the Company had gained reasonably 
secure bases in India, its European ccnnpetitors were in the 
process of being effectively contained whilst through ifs naval 
superiority it had begun to control the overseas trading routes. 
But the private trade of its servants continued as did that of a 
few outside British merchant adventurers who often needed 
familial connections with Company officers in oirder to secure 
licenses. Only in the later half oi the century did large inde^ 
pendent houses of agency emerge, usually entirely European 
owned although some had Indian capital and some were partly 
Indian owned.^^ 

Indian involvement in these developments was not inconsider¬ 
able. Some of the territorial conquests of India, the military 
expansion of the Company into Mughal and other largely auto¬ 
nomous areas had been financed by exceedingly wealthy Indian 
brokers. The legendary Virji Vohra, a Gujarati Bote, had; 
financed a number of the Ctepany’s campaigns while Trawadi 
Aijunji Nathji, a Nagar Brahman from Surat, had underwritten 
campaigns against Bharatpur in 1804 and Nepal in 1813.^’ 

In some cases, the European firms drew upon the wealth of 
these local cajutalists but, more often, since they were bothr 
traders and bankers, they obtained capital from the accumulated 
savings of the civil and military servants of John Company. Yet, 
for both the houses of agency and the private trade of Gtepany 
servants, the service of limans was necessai;^. A staff of 
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linguists, writers, cash-keepers and peons maintained the opera¬ 
tion of the establishment while Indian merchants were needed 
to dispose of imported goods on the local markets and obtain 
goods for the return cargo. In particular, such agents advanced 
money to local weavers and ensured delivery, even if under 
duress, of the finished items.'* In addition, the country and 
public trade each required a supply of ships; these loo came 
from Bombay, from the masterbuilder Parsi family, the Wadias, 
whose reputation as fine shipbuilders dated back to 1735 when 
Lowjee Nasserwanjee, a foreman in a Surat shipyard, was per¬ 
suaded to migrate to Bombay.'* 

The specific involvement of the various castes and sects of the 
city in these developments reflected the pattern of the growth 
of the city. During the eighteenth century, agents and brokers 
had been successively Armenians, Banias, and later Parsis. There 
was scrnie participation of local Jews and Muslims, initially 
Marathi speaking Konkanis and later Gujarati Bohras and, much 
later, Khojas and Memons. Other major traders of the time 
included Marathi Saraswat Brahmans and the Marathi Sonars.'* 
In 1792 the Bombay Directory listed some eight European 
Houses, twenty-six Hindu (of whom at least six were Marathi), 
eleven Parsi, four Muslim and seven Armenian merchants." But 
the turn of the century brought significant changes: by 1805. 
the proportions had altered with Parsi firms increasing to eighteen 
and Hindu firms declining to fifteen.'"' The trend was intensified 
after 1813 and 1833 when the Company's Charter was revised so 
that it lost the last remnants of its monopoly. Indians could 
now participate fully in the lucrative China trade; Parsis being 
the quickest to avail themselves of this opportunity. Not until 
the middle of the century was their supremacy effectively chal¬ 
lenged, first by the Jewish community under the leadership of 
the Sassoon family and then by the Khojas, a heterodox Muslim 
sect from Gujarat.'’ Concurrent with the changes in the Charter 
were the destruction of an export trade in piecegoods and its 
replacement with an export trade in raw cotton. Again Parsis 
did not take long to move into the new fields and to profit 
thereby. The financial adventurousness and resilience of this 
community was considerable. Amelia Heber in 1825 jxfinted 
out that &ey possessed “a considerable part of the island, and 
are partners in almost all the commercial houses, as well as 
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great shipbuilders and ship owners”.®* They were to be heavily 
involved in the establishment of joint stock banks in the 1840’s 
when the dual functions of banking and trade of the old agency 
houses were separated and they were equally willing to partio- 
ipate later in such new-fangled ventures as the establishment of 
railways^and cotton mills.” 

It was in the hrst half of the century that enormous fortunes 
were reaped on imports and exports and it was at this time that 
the large princely merchant houses became established. In terms 
of caste and community distribution, the greatest and most 
numerous were Parsis. Constituting the largest single group of 
successful merchants, they were in one sense parvenus to the 
world of trade and commerce. The descendants of eighth and 
ninth century refugees from Persia, this tightknit community of 
Zoroastrians had been predominantly agriculturists, petty crafts¬ 
men and artisans until about the seventeenth century when they 
began to appear on the fringes of Company and private trading 
activity as clerks and interpreters and later as agents and part¬ 
ners. That they possessed a keen commercial sense had been 
certified by almost every European visitor to the West Coast; 
by the middle of the nineteenth century this trait was clearly 
evident in the rise and establishment of families such as the 
Jamsetji Jejeebhoys, the Banajis, the Dadyseths, the Ready- 
moneys, the Wadias and the Camas.^ 

But members of other groups had also made the transition 
from hawker, petty trader or weaver to merchant prince, or had 
multiplied the wealth handed down from their fathers. Beside 
the elegantly ostentatious Westernised Parsis it is easy to lose 
sight of these others. The Gujarati trading castes, particularly 
the Kapole Banias and later the Bhatias, produced their own 
merchant princes, men such as Veerjeevundas Madhavdas» 
Morarji Goculdas and Goculdas Tejpal.” So too did Gujarati 
Muslims, especially the highly organised, if dispersed, Shia Daudi 
Bohras from Surat and its environs^ and the few Sulai- 
mani Bohras from Cambay, the fortunes of whose most illustrious 
family, the Tyabjis, had been established through retail trade 
in the city and then in the China trade in the first half ot the 
century.®* But commercial success was not the sole prerogative 
of Gujaratis: Konkani Muslims also participated arid families 
such as the Kurs, Tungekars and Rpghays (who as ship owners 
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earned the additional epithet of Nakooda) gained sizeable 
lickings from the China trade.^ Likewise did Marathi speaking 
Saraswat Brahmans and Sonars who in Jagannath Sunkersett 
in the 1850*s had “the chief Hindu Banker of Bombay”.® 

Although Parsis comprised perhaps the largest group amongst 
these substantial trading houses, they did not possess^ exclusive 
control of the city's wealth or its commerce. This was shared, 
but not equally, by a wide range of castes and communities. The 
only common denominator was success; place of origin, lan¬ 
guage. traditional occupation, all differed. But, in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, as the Gujarati traders of Hindu, Jain 
or Muslim complexion migrated into the city and gradually 
established themselves, they steadily replaced and surpassed exist¬ 
ing merchants, especially the Marathi Hindus and Muslims. The 
stratum of wealth, strongly reinforced by Parsis, hence increasing¬ 
ly assumed a predominantly Gujarati flavour. 

Against this background of flux and mobility, it is difficult 
to assess the extent to which this upper stratum possessed a sense 
of corporate identity. Collectively, both in Maratlii and Gujarati, 
merchants, traders and bankers of little or great means were 
known as shetts or. differently transliterated, setts. But the word 
served not only as “a respectful compellation fcnr a merchant or 
gentlemen, a little equivalent to Mister or Esquire^*,^ it also 
described the headman of a caste or trade.® A derivative, shetia. 
was commonly used in Bombay to delimit and confine the 
possible meanings to “a greatman. a leader, a magnate, the head 
member of society: a gentleman, a man of respectability, con¬ 
sequence and influence”.® The wealth of Bombay's leading 
merchants gave them power and social prestige; it also earned 
them the title of shetia. 

The commercial urban situation engendered some integratmg 
features beyond that of caste and gave to the shetias a coUectiye 
identity. At a minimal level, the demands of commerce required 
inter-caste co-operation. For example, the partners of the first 
Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy in the China trade were an Englishman, 
a Jain Gujarati (Motichund Amichund) and a Konkani Muslim 
CM. H. Rogihay and later his son. Mahomed Ali Roghay).^ The 
founder of the Tyabji fortunes, Tyab Ali. had as partners two 
Parsi shcts.** Itorpara jafkHshna Public Ubrary» 
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But common business interests also demanded somewhat wider 
co-operation. As early as the 1720*s Indian and European mer¬ 
chants had joined together to establish a bank and hence avoid 
the exorbitant charges of local shrolite. They even volunteered 
to pay a tax in order to finance the new institution.*^ In 1778 
Gujarati ^Hindu, Parsi and Muslim shetias, realising the advan¬ 
tages of joint petitions to government* protested against the 
Export Duty on silver.®* 

By the nineteenth century the tradition of uniting together 
to further perhaps limited econcunic interests had become esta¬ 
blished. Moreover* it was not confined only to Indians." 
European merchants, especially the parvenus of the nineteenth 
century, tended to regard their fellow Indians as equals and 
friends, and admitted some as partners.®* And as no conflict 
of interest existed between the two nor as yet between British 
sovereignty and Indian aspirations, feelings were reciprocated. 
If anything, they were united in a ccanmon opposition to the 
Company’s involvement in trade. The trend culminated in the 
foundation of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce in 1836 by 
two English merchants. Its membership comprised ‘*the majority 
of European merchants and their Native brokers”;®^ in all, some 
fifteen European and ten Indian firms. All ten of the latter were 
Parsi, as indeed were the three Indians on the Managing Com¬ 
mittee.®® It was not so much that the Parsis were pre-eminent 
in mercantile affairs but that their association with Europeans 
was greater. 

The aims of the Chamber were defined as being *Ho encourage 
a friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial men on all 
subjects involving the conunon good, to promote and protect 
the General Mercantile Interests of this Presidency, to collect 
and classify information on all matters of general mercantile 
interests... ”®® It provided an example of organised defence of 
specific interests and, through the submission of various memo¬ 
rials and petitions, showed in practical terms how this jni^t be 
effected. Conduct of the affairs of the Chamber rested mainly 
in the hands of enthusiastic and experienced Englishmen; the 
force of their example, however, was not lost upon the shetias. 

Three years later, in 1839, Bombay’s shetias united in 
petitioning Plarliament against an order that th^r surrend^ fhdr 
stocks of oi»om in China to British officials. The petitioii itself 
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Was signed by seven Parsi. one Konkani Muslim, one Gujarati 
Hindu and one Sonar shetia and i»ralleled a similar petition 
from the city’s English merchants.**’ 

In the same year, the increasing unity of the shetias was mani¬ 
fested in their promise to support the British India Society, a 
society formed in London earlier in the year to work for an 
improvement in the condition of the Indian people. In January 
1840, a Bombay Cbmmittee of the Society was established with 
leading representatives of the Indian community as members, 
amongst them being Jejeebhoy, Jagannath Siinkersett and 
Cowasjee Jehangir. The Committee was short-lived as was indeed 
the parent body in England which soon lost momentum and 
disintegrated. Perhaps its opposition to the opium trade and the 
resignation of Sir Charles Forbes, formerly one of Bombay’s 
leading merchants and close friend of some of its shetias, con¬ 
vinced them that they should not continue the connection." 

By the beginning of the 1840’s the shetias had assumed a 
distinct public role in the life of the city, a role that ranged be¬ 
yond their specific economic interests but not necessarily beyond 
their status expectations. Many had come to regard Bombay as 
their home and were concerned for its betterment. Perhaps fol¬ 
lowing sectarian traditions of charity and beneficence, they were 
prepared to lavish their wealth in Ix^autifying and developing it. 
This applied particularly to the Parsis: apart from the outstand¬ 
ing liberality of the first Sir Jamsetji there were other shetias 
like Framji Cowasjee and Cowasjee Jehangir who did not lag far 
behind in munificence. But the contributions of non-I^rsis, 
of Sunkersett, Roghay and Tejpal, for example, were also consid¬ 
erable." 

Another facet of this same concern was demonstrated in the 
strong support shetias gave to such committees and vduntary 
bodies as promoted the welfare of their countrymen. In partic¬ 
ular, being aware of the material advantages of education and 
fully conscious of their own deficiendes of knowledge and 
usually limited command of English, they were enthusiastic in 
encouraging the spread of education. Hence the support of 
Jamsetji, Sunkersett. Ro^ay and others for the Bombay Native 
School Book and School Sc^ety in the 1820*s." 

The same public concern led the shetias, men of talent and 
character^ to expect some formal participation in the a^rs 

13 
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of the city. In 1829. shetias such as Sunkersett, Jamsetji and 
Framji Cowasjee had urged in a requisition to the House of 
Commons that Indians be included in the hitherto scdely Euro* 
pean Bench of Justices, a body responsible for the handling of 
municipal matters and for raising revenues through assessments 
and licences on spirits. Although their economic interests may 
well havef influenced such a demand, the shetias gave it a wider 
dimension by also requesting admission of Indians to the Grand 
Jury and to responsible posts in Government. When Indian 
Justices were finally appointed in 18.34, twelve of the thirteen 
were shetias, nine being Parsis, one a Konkani Muslim and two 
Marathi Hindus.” 

The shetias, then, were not only involved in the nexus of the 
economy of the city but also in its public life. They constituted 
the pool from which the Government filled significant official 
positions and committees in the city. They served as Justices 
of the Peace and as members of the Board of Conservancy (an 
executive of the Bench created in 1845); they acted as Commis¬ 
sioners of the Court of Requests and as members of the Board 
of Education. In their public roles they were considered to be 
representatives of the Indian community as a whole. Whether in 
actual fact they were is dubious, but the view was sufficiently 
prevalent for the first Sir Jamsetii to be commonly chataclerised 
as the spokesman for the Indians of the city and for hi.s mantle 
to be considered as passing on his death to Sunkersett.” 

In the transition from hawkers, shroffs and interpreters to 
agents and brokers to princely merchants, the shetias had devel¬ 
oped some sense of corporate identity and a definite public role 
as leaders. Yet if the urban situation integrated, it al.so encap¬ 
sulated. The shetias had another identity as members of their 
castes or communities. Their positions and loyalties were ambi¬ 
valent. They were as ready, for example, to support sectarian as 
public concerns and to aid ca.ste benevolent institutions, schools, 
dispensaries, places of worship and the like. 

Not only did they retain their hereditary identity but at the 
same time the hereditary group had to adjust to the realities of' 
the wealth and status of its shetia members. In concrete terms, 
this meant accepting at least some degree of shetia leadership. 
The precise mechanics of such a transition varied. Among the 
diffuse Konkani Muslims, it was exemplified by the associatlonr 
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of the Rogbays with the management of the Jamma Masjid. 
their chief place of worship/” With the Sulaimani Berras, Tyab 
Ali was elevated to the rank of Mulla and acted as the Amil of 
Bombay/' With the Parsis, the mechanics did not involve im> 
portant religious positions, but membership of the Panchayat. 

The case of the Parsi Panchayat requires further discussion. 
In the changing circumstances of the early nineteenth century it 
had difficulty in maintaining its existence. The role of its shefia 
members ensured for a time its survival and, in part therefore, 
they affected the corporate identity of the Parsi community as 
a whole. Shetia influence enabled the Panchayat and the com¬ 
munity at least partly to adapt to the new situation. But in 
the process factions formed and tensions developed. 

In 1787 when the Government appointed the members of the 
Panchayat, it had selected six priests and six of the leading 
shetias of the day. Although these positions were henceforth to 
be elective, in fact vacancies were filled on an hereditary basis. 
In 1818 a meeting of the Anjuman, or gathering of the commu¬ 
nity, revived the Panchayat, and expanded its membership to 
eighteen, twelve being laymen. Again the quasi-aristocracy were 
elected: Framji Cowasjee, two Wadias, Cursetjee Maneckjee, 
a Dadyset and a Readymoney. Jamsetji Jejeebhoy was elected 
in 1823. 

The Panchayat had been reformed at a time when Parsis were 
migrating to the city in large numbers. An effective body 
was needed to cope with this situation and to adjudicate 
in family disputes, a duty which the resuscitated Panchayat 
was specifically charged to perform. It was also enjoined 
to maintain the purity of the community against the growing 
transgressions and misbehaviours of some of its members and. 
in a broader sense, to protect it from integrative, eclectic trends^ 

Accordingly, the Panchayat set up machinery to settle disputes. 
In addjtion, it issued bundobusts that prohibited bigani 3 r and 
infant marriage and demanded reductions in the costs of mar¬ 
riages and funerals. Presumably European examples and com¬ 
ments had had some effect. But the Panchayat also attempted 
to purify the religion by removing accretions in practices that 
had evolved in Bombay and outside. Women were forbidden to 
participate in local Hindu and Muslim festivals and to pray at 
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- local temples like Mumbadevi or at Muslim shrines or tombs. 
The E’anchyat was both puritanical and revivalist. 

In 1836, a dispute occurred between some of the new and old 
members of the Panchayat. The old members maintained that 
the Panchayat had failed in its duties and three resigned. One 
of these s^'essionists, Framji Cowasjee, indicted the Panchayat 
for its failure to administer fair and impartial justice, for its in¬ 
ability to apply its rules or to enforce them through excommuni¬ 
cation. 

The crux of the issue really lay in the declining influence of 
the Panchayat. Its internal powers, particularly excommunica¬ 
tion, were no longer effective in the context of a large, organised 
and increasingly Westernised community. Nor would the Gov¬ 
ernment grant such additional powers as would render it effec¬ 
tive. A second difficulty lay in the lack of a Pars! Civil Law 
Code. Hindus and Muslims each had codes based on their 
traditions and texts. The texts of the Parsis, however, contained 
little on such matters while their traditions were contradictory, 
having been varied according to historical circumstances. Hence 
the Panchayat*s decisions on matters such as inheritance could, 
and were, countermanded when referred to the English courts. 
In this case decisions were based on English Law, often with, 
to the Pars! mind, disastrous results. Consequently, the surviving 
members of the Panchayat petitioned the Governor-General for 
legislation and in the Pars! Chattel Real Act of 1837 obtained 
at least a temporary and partial solution, one which at the same 
time reduced the scope of the Panchayafs functions. 

The major figure in these moves was Sir Jamsetji. He had 
initially okained his position in the Panchayat on the basis of 
his shetiadom; his role in its disputes had been responsible for 
bringing back two of the secessionists while his prominence in 
the dialogue over legislation had translated his position into one 
of leadership. Moreover, his gift of three lakh rupees for the 
establishment of the Sir J. J. Parsi Benevolent Institution in 
1842 was instrumental in giving the Panchayat a new direction. 
Its members were heavily involved in its functioning especially 
after the Panchayat added a further two and a half lakhs from 
its funds. Subsequently the Panchayat and the Institution were 
for a time coterminous. 
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Although further disputes, involving the new variable of edu¬ 
cated Parsis, were to take place in the ISSO’s. the work of the 
Panchayat increasingly turned to welfare and the proper deploy¬ 
ment of rapidly growing funds. These were left in the hands of 
trustees who were in fact major Parsi shetias. Thereafter the 
Panchayat as such ceased to exist, having, in 1865, 1(^| its major 
function, the settlement of disputes, with the final codification of 
its laws. The trustees in a de facto hereditary capacity continu¬ 
ed, however, to administer and disburse the Panchayat’s accumu¬ 
lated funds.*^ 

Against this background. Sir Jamsetji, not at times without 
detractors, assumed the role of leader and spokesman of the 
community. In one sense he represented the establishment, in 
another, with his support of measures such as female education, 
he seemed a moderniser. Increasingly, however, it was the for¬ 
mer that predominated especially after his award of a knight¬ 
hood in 1842—^the first to an Indian—and a baronetcy in 1857. 
After his death in 1859 his son assumed a similar role, one that 
became formalised when the third baronet was elected to the 
admittedly nominal role of leader of the community in 1877. 

The shetias then were not merely merchants; they constituted 
a quasi-aristocracy with both public and private roles and poss¬ 
essed immense influence. During the first half of the nineteenth 
century another group was to emerge which challenged their sup¬ 
remacy. The common denominator was again not membenhip 
of an hereditary closed group but of an open group whose limits 
were defined by Western education. 

ni 

There was little formal Western education in Bombay before 
1820 apart from rudiments provided by the Company's chaplains 
or a few Eurasians. The bulk of Indians were educated, if at all, 
along traditional lines in Sanskrit, Marathi or Gujarati or, in the 
case of Muslims, in the Koran." 

Nonetheless, the exigencies of commerce demanded some know¬ 
ledge of En^sh. This applied as much to the agents and bro¬ 
kers in their dealings with En^ish merchants as to writers and 
clerks in the Company and agency houses and later to the trans¬ 
lators and hiteipreters in the law courts and administration. Such 
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lower clerical posts were filled by Christian converts, by Parsis 
and Konkani Muslims. The writers, pear excellence, ^however, 
were Pathare Prabhus, a small Marathi Hindu caste native to 
Bombay and its immediate neighbourhood. The Prabhu initially 
gained such a monopoly of clerical positions that his caste name, 
or corruptions like Parbhu or Purvoe, became synonymous with 
“English writer”. By extension, Prabhu was often confusingly 
used to denote all Marathi-speaking Hindus.^** 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century, this body of writers 
and clerks had developed little sense of unity. Nor, with one or 
two significant exceptions like the Konkani Muslim educationalist 
and the Company’s Chief Writer, Mahmned Ibrahim Mukba, had 
it produced major personalities or leaders. In terms of influence, 
prestige and even breadth of comprehension and knowledge it 
compared unfavourably with the shetias. 

It was only after the 1820*s that an educated group with any 
sense of corporate identity began to coalesce and not until the 
late thirties did it begin to have any impact upon the life of the 
city. In part, its creation was due to changes in Company policy; 
in part to a growing demand, and some support within the dty 
itself, for education. 

In 1820 an association was formed to disseminate “the benefits 
of intellectual and moral improvement to the natives, and . . . 
[introduce] them to a knowled^ of the arts and sciences of 
Europe.”" Although the presiding influence behind this Bombay 
Native School Book and School Society (re-named and slightly re¬ 
constituted in 1825 as the Bombay Native Education Society) was 
the Governor of Bombay. Mountstuart Elphinstone, its English 
School was initially supported entirely by private contributions, 
while the first Managing Committee had strong shetia representa¬ 
tion in Framji Cowasjee, Jamsetji Jejeebhoy. Mahomed Ali Ro^- 
ay and Sunkersett.® Despite isolationist roles within their castes, 
the shetias underestimated the impact of Western learning; Sun- 
kersett, in 1831, saw Indians becenning “conversant with die Arts 
and Science of Europe, and yet retaining all that we consider sac¬ 
red in the religious peculiarities of our several tribes.”** They 
hoped to have their cake and eat it. 

Under Elphinstone’^ influence, educational facilities steadily in¬ 
creased as did government influence. In 1824, the Oovenitoeiit 
gave the Society annual grants; in 1827. it subsidised a fund sub- 
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scribed by the shetias to honour Elphinstone on his departure 
from Bombay. The fund was used to institute professorships in 
Western languages and sciences, the first incumbents arriving in 
1835. Concurrently it was used to establish a tertiary body, the 
Elphinstone College, whose students were to come from the So¬ 
ciety’s English School.^ Initially the Society was given g share in 
administering the College, a share lost in 1840 when the School 
and College were brought under the command of the Elphinstone 
Native Education Institution. Overall control of education was 
vested in a Board of Education which flourished and expanded 
under Sir Erskine Perry with, for example, the formation of the 
Grant Medical College in 1845. Although the Board was domi¬ 
nated by the Government and by Englishmen (four in all) it did 
have one educated Indian and two shetia members." 

Thus the Elj^instone College and later the Grant Medical Col¬ 
lege and the Government Law College came to form the apex of 
an extended system of oflicial and government-aided English and 
vernacular medium primary and secondary schools throughout the 
Presidency. There were in addition some missionary schools 
after the 1830’s and even a tertiary body, subsequently known as 
Wilson College, in Bombay." But until the 1850*s and later, it 
was the Elphinstone College that dominated. It attracted stu¬ 
dents from the mofussil and particularly Poona whose only higher 
institute, the Sanskrit or Poona College, was exclusively and rigo¬ 
rously Brahmanical both in composition of students and kind of 
learning offered. It had been established for this purpose by 
Elphinstone in 1821 as a continuation of the Peshwa gifts to 
Brahmans. In 1836 changes were introduced when the Governor- 
General contended that the College perpetuated “prejudices of the 
narrowest kind, and false opinions on the most important sub¬ 
jects. The College preserves and cherishes the old Brahmanical 
interest, which is anti-British in all its tendencies”.*^ The study 
of the vernacular and English was introduced and admission 
opened to all castes. Yet, although a Poona English School pro¬ 
vided a grounding in Western learning, students still repaired to 
Bombay. No major Western educated group coalesced in Pocma 
until after 1852 when the Sanskrit College was again reconstitut¬ 
ed on strictly Western lines." 

'l^cre had been in the 1820’$ pessimism over the willingness dF 
Indians to take to Western learning, a pessimism doubly justified 
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by the greater success of vernacular schools and the pronounced 
ambition of students to obtain only *‘a smattering of English suffi¬ 
cient to insure employment in some public offices’*.^^ By the 
beginning of the forties the eagerness of students to enter the 
English School in Bombay suggested a “great and general desire 
for instruction”.®® 

Yet, as Sir Erskine Perry’s attempt to impose a policy of 
downward filtration demonstrated, this was not literally true. 
Since facilities were so limited that the Government could educate 
only one of sixty-one boys of school age in the Presidency, Perry, 
echoing an 1830 Court of Directors’ Despatch to Madras, main¬ 
tained that only Indians from the higher castes and classes should 
be educated. These, through their natural influence, would trans¬ 
mit and diffuse their learning to the masses and would hence gra¬ 
dually effect an elevation in the mental and moral condition of 
the people.®* At the same time, a class of Indians would be 
created “qualified by their habits and acquirements to take a 
larger share, and occupy higher situations, in the civil administra¬ 
tion of the country than has hitherto been the practice”.®® 

There were four groups in the Presidency who were collectively 
to constitute the lynchpin of this policy: first, the military- 
administrative class of landowners, jagirdars, chieftains and petty 
nobility of feudatories; second, wealthy traders and other com¬ 
mercial men; third, government employees and fourth. Brahmans 
and other higher writer castes. Of these it was the Brahmans and 
writers who were mainly to comprise the educated group. 

The landed aristocracy failed to adapt to education despite en¬ 
couragement from Elphinstone and later governors. There were, 
of course, exceptions sudi as Gopal Hari Deshmukh, popularly 
known by his literary pseudonym of Lokahitwadi. The son of an 
important sirdar under the Pe^was, he had obtained an English 
education and entered government service as munsif (sub judge) 
and later rose to be judge. By the ISSO’s a few sons of sirdars 
had begun to attend the Poona College but they were indeed 
few. That they did not reflect any significant change in prevail¬ 
ing attitudes was demonstrated by the total ffiilure of a college 
for jagirdars established in Belgaum. It was unable to attract 
a single student.®® 

Despite shetia wpport for education, the commercial group 
was almost equally unenthusiastic over hi^er'^ucatimi. *®A8 
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in all countries, but more in India than in the higher civilized 
ones of Europe, the yo'ung merchant or trader must quit his school 
at an early period in order to obtain the special education need¬ 
ful for his vocation.”" Hence he merely acquired a rudimentary 
knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic and little else. The 
Gujarati Hindu and Muslim trading castes and their shetia lead¬ 
ers were especially neglectful although by the end of the 1850’s 
Banias and later Bhatias had begun to evince more interest.*^ 
Again, there were exceptions: in the 1850’s the leading family 
of the microscopic Sulaimani Bohra community, the Tyabjis, took 
to the professions while much earlier the Konkani Muslims had 
had a brief honeymoon with Western education, one rudely and 
permanently interrupted by the conversion of some members to 
Christianity.®' The major exception were the Parsis, a portion 
of whom had of course served as writers in the Company and 
in agency houses. These were quick to adapt and made a rapid 
transition from the vernacular to the English medium of edu¬ 
cation. In 1827, they preponderated in the Society’s Gujarati 
schools; in 1852, they outnumbered the Hindu students at the 
Elphinstone Institution by a third (522:324). By 1881, they 
were the most literate group in the city, the trend toward edu¬ 
cation having intensified after the I850's as the Parsis were 
increasingly affected by mounting commercial competition from 
the Gujarati trading castes. The children of shetias, on the other 
hand, continued to obtain a minimum degree of education, often 
from specifically Parsi schools, and little more."^ Althou^ there 
were notable exceptions such as the Cama family, generally it 
was as true for Parsis as for other groups that **the wealthy 
natives of Bombay, as a class, do not care to give their sons the 
education of gentlemen. Trade and money-making seem their 
only object of ambition”.®* 

The third division, the employees of government, constituted 
part of the fourth group. Brahmans and other writer castes. By 
tradition and birth, they were men of learning, historically they 
had been administrators and bureaucrats of various kinds in the 
Maratha Confederation while some had been writers and cletks 
in British Bombay. Their predilection for education was rein¬ 
forced by their economic background. The Marathi Brahmans 
and writers came from depressed regions of Maharashtra, they 
had. lost their livelihood with the fall of Poona and were **fmr 
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the most part wretchedly poor”/’® The incentive of possible 
government employment and even of stipends for» study at 
College was suflicient inducement for Western learning. Eighty 
to ninety per cent of students in schools at Poona and Nasik 
were Brahman as were about forty per cent of students in the 
mofussil ^ a whole.^® Even Poona’s missionary schools, popu¬ 
larly suspected of undermining local social and religious customs, 
attracted approximately equal numbers of Brahman and lower 
caste students.^* The great desire was for education and 
especially English. 

Many of these Marathi Brahmans went to Bombay for higher 
education. Here they merged into a wider group whose composi¬ 
tion may be gauged from Table I, showing the variety of students 
enrolled at the Elphinstone Institution in 1852 at both College 
and its various subordinate schools.'^ 

Table I 

ELPHINSTONE INSTITUTION 1852 


Schools Elphinstone 

College 



Hindu 

Parsi 

Muslim 

Other 


Totals 

PARSI 


493 



29 

522 

BRAHMAN 







—Marathi 

41 




13 

54 

—Shenvi 

37 




3 

40 

—Gujarati 

6 




4 

10 

SONAR 

23 




2 

25 

PRABHU 

74 




24 

98 

VANI (& other 







trading castes) 

30 




5 

35 

KHATRI 

25 





25 

SUTAR 







(carpenters) 

11 




2 

13 

t 

OTHER CASTES 

20 




4 

24 

KHOJA 



9 



9 

BOHRA 



5 



5 

Other Muslim castes 



3 



3 

OTHERS 




7 

1 

8 

TOTALS 

267 

493 

17 

78% 

87 

871 
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The table highlights the dominance of Parsis at the lower but 
not the upper level of education, a feature to be expected from 
their current heavily commercial bias. The same feature is ap¬ 
parent amongst other commercial groups, the Vanis, and even 
amongst the Sonars and Shenvis (Gaud Saraswat Brahmans), 
erstwhile Bombay traders but also traditionally village account¬ 
ants and landlords from the Konkan, Goa and South Kanara. 
After the Parsis, the major groups at the College level were 
Prabhus, presumably mainly Pathare but possibly also Kayasthas, 
and Marathi Brahmans, again perhaps including Karhadas from 
the Southern Maratha counrty but mainly Chitpavans, the most 
powerful caste in the Peshwa days of the Maratha Confederation. 

Higher education remained, then, the preserve largely of tradi¬ 
tional. and particularly Marathi, groups. As the Director of 
Public Instruction noted in 1858: 

“Education has always in India been the special property of a 
class midway between the aristocracies, trading and landed, 
and those who labour with their hands. The Government 
system has not, to any considerable extent, modified this state 
of things, and exhibits, as yet, no appreciable tendency to do 
so.”^‘ 


« « * * 

The students emerging from the College schools and the 
College in the 1840’s found employment in Government service, 
as clerks and writers, as interpreters and magistrates in the 
judicial branch and as teachers in the schools and institutions 
controlled by the Board of Education. The system was initially 
able to absorb them: in 1849, there were some 594 Indian Un¬ 
covenanted Officers and clerks in the Presidency, a number which 
increased to 670 in the following year.'* Although the major 
posts w^e filled by Britons, Sir Erskine Perry pointed out in 1853 
that the “main part of the administration” was in the hands of 
Indians and that “in the judicial system, 98 per cent of the causes 
for trial are tried before native judges”.^^ 

The careers of the leading figures from this educated group 
reflect this pattern. The Karhada Brahman, Bal Shastri 
dangadhar Jambhekar^ toc^ to teaching as did his Pars! pupil. 
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Dadabhai Naoroji; another Parsi, Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, orig¬ 
inally an Assistant Professor at Elphinstone Colliege, later 
became translator and interpreter in the High Court of Bombay* 
an occupation also followed by the Prabhu, Narayan Dinanathji. 
As yet there were comparatively few doctors or lawyers, the 
Shenvi. Dr. Bhau Daji Lad, being an outstanding exception. In 
a few cases, the educated moved from teaching or clerical posts 
to the world of commerce. These tended to be either Parsis like 
Dadabhai Naoroji and Sorabji Shapoorjee Bangallee or Gujaratis 
like the Nagar Brahman, Javerilal Umiashankar Yajnik or the 
Kapole Bania, Karsondas Mulji. It was men such as these who 
assumed a leading role among the increasing numbers of the 
educated. They had a common background, Elphinstone College, 
and possessed a corporate sense of identity as a group, some¬ 
times achieving the coherence of a set. They met formally in 
committees and other organizations and informally at newspaper 
offices and at homes.^® Their cohesiveness as well as their public 
activity earned for them the epithet of Young Bombay, a SOTie- 
times derogatory reference to the radical and reformist Young 
Bengal movement of the twenties and thirties. 

Behind the activities of Young Bombay lay an acceptance of 
the intrinsic value of a liberal Western education and of the 
knowledge which it imparted, an attitude that despite the increas¬ 
ing spread of education was still not common. Their role was, 
in the words of a contemporary journal, to provide “the link of 
communication between the active and the ever-advancing 
intellect of Europe and the hitherto inert and dormant mind of 
India”.Thus Bal Shastri Jambhekar in 1832 had inaugurated 
the first Anglo-Marathi newspaper, the Bombay Durpan, in 
order to diffuse European knowledge and provide a forum for 
the discussion of the methods by which the prosperity and hap¬ 
piness of the people might be ensured.’® 

This attitude was extended to encompass a view of the British 
presence in India. “Divine Providence”, wrote Bhau *Daji at 
the age of seventeen, “has placed us under the control of Britain, 
and the time has arrived when she has in her power, to bestow 
on us benefits, whose greatness is beyond calculation, whose 
limits no man can foresee.’”® If British rule was providential, 
it was also highly beneficial. Gopal Hari Desfamukh maintained 
pseudonymously as Lokahitwadi in. the Prabhrinar, a Maiadii 
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newspaper of the forties; the British had imposed peace, they had 
brou^t law and order and a stable and unified administration 
to the country. The condition of the people was improving and 
would continue to improve as the impact of British knowledge, 
which was the secret of their success, was felt throughout the 
country. If Indians accepted this learning, if they refoipied their 
customs, they would become wise, and they would become great 
again.®® 

Young Bombay’s role then was to effect improvements as 
rapidly as possible, to spread learning and to change such customs 
as were inconsistent with the new knowledge and as had dragged 
the country down in the past. 

One of the first corporate and practical manifestations of 
this approach was the establishment of the Students' Literary 
and Scientific Society in June 1848, admittedly on the initiative 
of two English professors shortly after their arrival in Bombay. 
Membership was limited to Elphinstonians and its initial activity 
confined to the presentation and discussion of papers on all ex¬ 
cept religious and political matters. Net excluded, however, was 
discussion on related topics, on social issues like female education 
and infant marriage or on contemporary matters like educational 
policy or the probable future of the Maratha Empire. Member¬ 
ship expanded rapidly from an initial twenty-four (of whom 
eighteen were students) to one hundred and six in 1852 (twenty- 
six being students). In 1853 membership was thrown open to 
all educated persons but not to shetias or other men of 
commerce.®' 

The Society at this time attracted **the most talented and intel¬ 
lectual of the Natives” who were, as they subsequently main¬ 
tained, possessed of *‘an irresistible enthusia.sm — the result of 
their English education — to do something practically [sic] for 
the good of their country”.®® The direction for this em^usiasm 
was suggested by two lectures delivered in 1849, one by Behramji 
Khursedji on female education, the other by Dadal^ai Naoroji 
on the duties of a teacher. Consequently, in October 1849, the Soci¬ 
ety moved into female education and opened four Farsi and three 
Marathi girls* schools, staffed on a voluntary part-time basis by 
Society members. In 1851, a school for Hindu Gujarati girls, 
particularly of the trading castes, was opened. By 1856. die 
Society had some sixteen schools, nine being for girls. One had 
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been established, without particular success, in Iliana while the 
example of the Society had provoked schools in the naofussil, in 
Poona, Dharwar, Belgaum. Ratnagiri, Sholapur and Ahmedabad. 

In Bombay, the schools for Parsis functioned with great gusto, 
while the Marathi and Gujarati Hindu ones proved less success¬ 
ful, meetjng considerable opposition, both silent through poor 
and sporadic attendance and vocal from opponents who suspected 
that their customs might be endangered.**^ 

The schools highlight an aspect of the functioning of the edu¬ 
cated group in the city. Possessed of a corporate sense of 
identity, the educated had nonetheless needed to diversify their 
activity on a linguistic and community basis in order to achieve 
impact. The integrated group, in order to apply its modem inte¬ 
grating ideas, had had to do so in terms of an encapsulated, 
hereditary social structure. Moreover, Young Bombay, in setting 
up its schools, had had to resort to shetias in order to obtain 
funds and moral support. It did gain such backing from forward 
looking shetias, from Sunkersett, for example, and from a nsing 
Kapole Bania, Manguldas Nathubhai, as well as from the odd 
Gujarati trader. Support from Hindus, however, was limited in 
comparison with that offered by Parsis, who eventually took over 
control of the Parsi girls’ schools from the Society.®* 

The same process of translating a general approach into specific 
community and linguistic terms was equally apparent in the 
Society’s dissemination of the latest learning. In order to achieve 
maximum spread, it had quite early established vernacular 
branches: in September 1848, two Dnyan Prasarak Mandalis^ 
one for Marathi Hindus, the other for Parsis, and, in 1851, the 
Buddhi Vardhak Sabha for Gujarati Hindus. The three were 
reasonably active until the sixties with the Parsi body retaining 
momentum into the seventies. Lectures were delivered covering 
a wide range of topics from Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
to bad customs among Hindus, the influence of custom in India 
and, by Dadabhai Naoroji, the nature of wealth.®® The fonstant 
reviews of the condition of society served as reminders of the 
need for improvement and reform. But, the ideas propounded 
in the Marathi group were widely considered too radical mid 
its audiences tended consistently to be sparse.®* 

If the educated leadership was to spread its views and. effect 
changes in attitude and custom not only was Hie united activity 
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of a wide inter-caste grouping necessary, but so also was specific 
activity from within the encapsulated group by its more advanced 
members. This trend was apparent in the development of a verna¬ 
cular press and the greater success of Gujarati over Marathi 
language papers. 

Jambhekar had pioneered Marathi journalism in the city: he 
established the first Anglo-Marathi newspaper, the Bombay 
Durpan, in 1832. the first monthly magazine, the Dig-Durshan, 
in 1840, and helped promote the weekly Prabhakar in 1841 and 
the monthly Upadesha Chandrika in 1844, both of which were 
the progeny of two of his disciples.*^ 

These exerted some influence, especially the Prabhakar which 
served as the vehicle for Lokahitwadi’s diatribes against Brah- 
manical greed, stupidity and lack of knowledge. On the whole, 
their tone displayed “a strong educational bias” along reformist, 
progressive lines.''” But the number of Marathi papers was 
limited and in most instances the short life of such journals 
highlight an inability to retain an audience as well as the limited 
range of this audience in Bombay. Of the three major Marathi 
newspapers of the 1850’s, two were published in Poona and one 
of these, the Dnyanodaya, was a missionary vehicle. Yet the 
three managed to have their effect upon the stream of ideas. “The 
Dnyanodaya convinced me,” wrote a Marathi convert to 
Giristianity, “of the truth of Christianity and the futility of the 
claims of the Shastras to divine inspiration; the Prabhakar des¬ 
troyed my religious reverence for the Brahmans; and the 
Dynanprakash had preserved me from falling into the quagmire 
of atheism.”'® The pattern was not substantially altered as the 
numbers of educated grew. Marathi journalism was subsequently 
to display great vigour in the sixties and after, yet its major 
strength, with one or two notable exceptions, continued to be out¬ 
side Bombay, in Poona and elsewhere in the mofussil. 

The Gujarati press, on the other hand, had flourished in 
Bombay^. Its journals attained circulations unmatched in the other 
vernaculars. These circulations were still small and none before 
18S0 was higher than three hundred. Financial survival, in fact, 
depended not on a joumaPs circulation but cn its ability to attract 
job work for its printing presses. In turn the ability to attract 
such job work depended upon the popularity of the papers. The 
journals themselves were supported mainly by Parsis. a reflection 
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of their high literacy and equally of a newspaper habit acquired 
in the twenties during a community controversy .over their 
calendar.® 

The first vernacular newspaper produced in Western India 
had been the Bombay Samachar in 1822. Thereafter the Gujarati 
press led,,an active life and although numerous papers were 
founded — and foundered, by 1850 some four or five had sur¬ 
vived.*'^ At least two were strongly shetia oriented, especially 
the Jam-e~Jamsed, established in 1832 specifically with the 
mercantile community in mind, and by the forties under the 
control of Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy.^- The Chabuk, “the whip”, 
formerly the Mumbai Vartman (1831), was the “most liberal and 
independent; at times rather scurrilous,’”* while the Bombay 
Samachar under the editorship of Sorab Shapoorjee Bengallee in 
1849-51 represented temporarily an educated viewpoint.®* 

Yet, on the whole, the Gujarati press lacked quality. Its re¬ 
porting and language were “execrable”.*'® It also lacked a 
reformist tone sufficient to bear the messa^ of Young Bombay. 
To meet this need, and stimulated by the specific failure of 
Parsi shetia leadership during the Parsi-Muslim riots of 1851. 
a syndicate of educated Parsis established the Rost Goftar in 
1851. It was to be well written, respectable and always indepen¬ 
dent and it was also to urge reform. The first editor was Dada- 
bhai Naoroji and its finance came from a member of the shetia 
Cama family and subsequently from a syndicate which induded 
two Camas, Bengallee aiid Nowrozjee Furdoonjee. Hence it 
was preponderantly Parsi and its editorial space was monopolis¬ 
ed by articles urging reform. After initial difficulties it proved 
50 successful in its appeal to the Parsi educated that it had built 
up by 1869 a circulation of 1200, said to be the laigest in 
India.® 

The Rast Goftar was only one manifestation of Young Bom¬ 
bay’s uige to obtain a means of expressing its views on refonn. 
In 1852. the Kapole Bania. Karsondas Mulji, established the 
Satya Prakash with finandal backing from the shetia. Mangul- 
das Nathubhai. The journal was directed at his and other akin 
Gujarati Hindu trading castes. It was to amalgamate with the 
Rast Goftar in 1861 but by then it had served its purpose. 
Mulji. a man of many talents, had also founded the St/i Bodh 
in 1856 for women.®^ Nor with the establishment of the KhoftBt 
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Dost in 1861 were social conditions amongst Muslims, in this 
case specifically the Khojas, ne^ected by Young Bcmibay.** 

« * * * 

By the 1850’$ Bombay’s leading educated men had & sense o£ 
identity and also a common purpose; they had command of 
some instruments with which to express common views and 
work for common ends. But the nature of the city engendered 
activity on a caste encapsulated basis and not on a . broader 
integrated front. 

The trend had been equally evident in the social turmoil 
evoked by Christian missionary propaganda in the thirties and 
forties. Not merely were divisions between reformers and tradi¬ 
tionalists enhanced but, in addition, there resulted further crys¬ 
tallisation of caste and religious awareness. The missionaries 
had attempted to gain converts by mounting a frontal attack 
upon local customs and religious observances and beliefs: they 
deployed a battery of vernacular pamphlets and articles in the 
local press and entered into street-side perorations, debates and 
discussions. The campaign was directed at all three of the city’s 
main religions, Zoroastrianism, Islam and Hinduism, with the 
arguments varied accordingly. 

The campaign engendered considerable bitterness among all 
levels and groups in the city. The crowds were spontaneous— 
and occasionally violent—in their reaction: “Feb. 3 [1849] Was 
this morning beaten and pelted with stones. I walked for more 
than a quarter of a mile with stones falling upon and around 
me . . . Feb. 7 [1849] Was this day much abused by a Mussul¬ 
man mob . . . They wax more and more violent, and I have 
much worse to expect ... the people hate me’’.^ 

Students and other educated men reacted with more aplomb. 
They entered into public discourse with the preachers on the 
sands of Chowpatty and elsewhere. They defended their parti¬ 
cular religions either by reference to their own texts and the 
logic of their religion or else by argument based upon Western 
rationalism, particularly that of Thomas Paine whose wenk had been 
translated into Gujarati by the mid-forties.^"" If anything, die 
influence that emanated from Elphinstone College pcomoted this 
fatter approadi, the Principal being, as one missionary complained 
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in 18S0, **an infidel [who] freely ridicules the Christiai^ religion 
before his pupils”.’”^ Though ^ucation tended to dispel many 
Hindu beliefs and provoked wide questioning of customs and 
ritual it failed, again to the disappointment of the missionaries, 
to produce Christians. Instead the educated either ignored reli> 
gious issues entirely or also adopted a Deist stand which allowed 
them to remain within their community or religion and even to 
come to the defence of its essentials, if not of all its external 
practices.*” 

Though there were significant exceptions the city was generally 
unanimous in opposing Christianity: of the ten vernacular papers 
and journals in existence in 1843, all were anti-Christian, but 
not anti-rationalist.*”* The impact of the missionaries at this 
time hence derived not so much from the dogma that they pro¬ 
pounded but from the formidable learning which they deployed 
in attacking the local religions. Their study and translations of 
the sacred texts provoked not merely a defence by Indians of 
their beliefs but also a re-assessment of current practices and 
some desire to reform them. Not the least among such catalytic 
personalities was the Reverend John Wilson, a formidable scholar 
in his own right. He entered into learned debate with Muslims. 
Parsis and Hindus in terms of their own religions. In 1831, 
for example, he provoked a response from “the most learned 
Moulvis in Bombay” who wrote a Gujarati pamphlet defending 
Islam against Wilson’s attacks.*®* In 1830, 1831 and 1834, a 
similar but more widespread controversy arose with the Brahmans 
of the city, who not merely entered into a pamphleteering war. 
but also put forward their most learned pundits to defend their 
viewpoint in a series of public debates. The orthodox reacted 
by tightening their ranks.*” 

Such tightening of ranks was most evident amongst the Parsis. 
But there the fray encompassed a wider spectrum: the Panchayat, 
under pressure from the press, championed the cause *by sub¬ 
sidising the writing and publication of a pamphlet of deface 
against Wilson’s claims. Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy and at least one 
other shetia did likewise. The general ferment led to an outburst 
of Gujarati joumafism and to the creation of at least one Itoi 
magazine. i3a^RdhnoomarUZurtoshtes (“Guide to^[dproastrtatiism^ 
in defence of the religion.*” 
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The issue came to a head with the publication of Wilson’s 
exposi. The Farsi Religion, in 1843, and the conversion ot 
two Parsi youths to Giristianity in 1839. Again members 
of the Panchayat led the opposition to the conversions and 
brought a writ of Habeas Corpus against Wilson in the Supreme 
Court of Bombay demanding that he produce the bodies of the 
two converts who had gone to stay with him. The acticms were 
unsuccessful in that the converts, given the choice of doing what 
they pleased, returned to Wilson. In the same year, the leading 
members of the community attempted unsuccessfully to persuade 
the government, through the submission of a memorial, to place 
restrictions on missionary activity and on their ability and right 
to convert. The submission was rejected by the Government. 
Yet its effect, as indeed of the entire controversy, was to lead 
to an intensification of the sense of identity of the community 
and also, paradoxically, from one section to a demand for reform 
from within the caste itself.^” 

The mechanics of the formation of such caste factions, united 
in opposition to outside interference but divided over the adyi- 
sibility of internal reform, had become apparent in another con¬ 
troversy, this time amongst the Marathi Hindus of the city. Iii 
1843, a young Deshashta Brahman student of a Rev. Nesbit at 
the General Assembly’s Institution was converted to Christianity 
and sought shelter with the missionary. Along with the convert, 
Narayan Sheshadri, went his twelve year old brother, Shripat. 
The first reaction was a public meeting of the city's Marathi 
Hindus (who protested like their Parsi confreres in a similar 
situation against missionary aggression) and decided, again like 
the Pamis in regard to Wilson’s College, to boycott Nesbit’s 
school. The second reaction was to rescue the younger brother, 
Shripat, frOTi Christian contamination. On the advice of Bal 
Shastri Jambhekar, the energetic educated Karhada Brahman 
teacher and journalist, and of the Marathi Sonar shetia, Jagannath 
Sunkersett, Shripat’s father took the'matter first to the Police 
Magistrate who rejected the father’s claims on his son, and then 
to the Supreme Court which reversed the earlier judgment and 
xtstoied the son to the father. But the son had lived with 
foreigners and had partaken of their food—imd was ther^orc 
outcaste. A debate ensued as to whether he coui^ be readmitted. 
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On the one side. Bal Shastri. supported by Sunkersett, urged 
that Shripat could be re-admitted after the perfoimanca of the 
requisite ritual while, on the other, the orthodox section of the chy’s 
Marathi Hindus, the Brahmans, their priests and the sanskritising 
Prabhus under the leadership of the Prabhu shetia. Dhakjee 
Dadaji, ufged that this was inacceptable. The issue, which had 
become not a caste but a sect matter, had to be exported for 
arbitration to pandits in Poona and Nasik and ultimately to the 
Shankarachaiya of Karveer Math. Meanwhile, the majority party 
in Bombay had boycotted Jambhekar and his supporters who 
had to perform purificatory rites before becoming again accept- 
able.‘“ 

Missionary activities, then, evoked considerable unanimity — 
that of common hostility—within the castes and sects that were 
under attack. But such unanimity which encompassed the edu¬ 
cated as much as the orthodox occurred within the limited sphere 
of the caste and in defence of those essentials that bound it to¬ 
gether. Yet at the same time the missionary onslaught on 
religious practices and theologies were not without some effect 
in reinforcing modernising ideas already present through the dual 
pragmatisms of education and commerce. The educated, working 
within the sphere of their castes, formed alliances and factions 
with admittedly a handful of progressive shetias in advocating 
the purification of custom, ritual and even religion. Hence the 
significance of Jambhekar*s faction in urging Shripafs read¬ 
mission to caste status. 

The environment of nineteenth century British Bombay thus 
posed a multitude of potential threats to caste and religious 
identity, threats that ranged from the mere agglomeration of 
urban numbers to alien social practices and contradictory reli¬ 
gious and intellectual currents. One reaction, especially from 
rising leaders within each caste, acting in concert with the 
orthodoxy, was to tighten social and religious bonds and reaffirm 
the encapsulated identity of the caste against the integrative urban 
environment. Hence the Farsi Panchayat had in the twenties 
attempted to remove Hindu and Muslim accretions from the 
community’s religious inuctices and less successfully to enforce 
social cohesiveness through excommunication. Another aspect 
of this same process was to reabt against any changes that could 
conceivably affect the socio-religious definitimr^^ the caste. 
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The initial fear and hostility towards female education is a case 
in point. It was not merely the orthodoxy, the priesthood and 
the conventional laity, who initially opposed the measure, but 
also economically rising sections of each caste, groups who had 
prospered under the British presence but who had not as yet 
come under the full influence of new ideas. The clearest example 
of this can be seen outside Bombay in the attempt to establish 
a girls’ school in Ratnagiri by a Bombay educated Brahman and 
secretary of the local Dnyan Prakash Society. Despite strong 
support from Europeans and a handful of Brahmans, the Secre¬ 
tary'. Purshotum Junardhun, met strong opposition from the 
“bitted section of Hindus”, from orthodox Brahmans and from 
members of the Sonar, Prabhu and carpenter castes, who, after 
obtaining positions in the revenue and judicial services of the 
government, had begun to “ape” the ways of the Brahmans, the 
locally dominant model, and had, for example, abolished widow 
marriage as indeed had their counterparts in Bombay.'” Opposi¬ 
tion to internal change then was not merely a concomitant of 
backward looking and static traditionalism, it could also be related 
to changing economic status divorced from the impact of new 
ideas. 

Yet even the agents for the transmission of the new ideas 
worked within the confines of caste and their activity tended 
to reinforce the encapsulated nature of such a grouping, to pro¬ 
vide, if anything, more rigorous definitions of its corporate ethos. 
The modernising reformist urge may have been the product of 
British influences of various kinds and it may well often have 
met with opposition from within the caste itself, but its deploy¬ 
ment within the hereditary encapsulated social structure reinforced 
and reaffirmed that very structure, even when a range of 
somewhat different social practices were adopted. 

The “Young Class” among the Parsis are a case in point. This 
section of Young Bombay denied the value of certain usages long 
traditional within the community. For example, they attacked 
the use of nirang or cow’s urine for purificatory purposes and 
the customs of early and elaborately expensive marriages on the 
grounds that they were not justifi^ by the sacred 2k)roastriati 
texts and were accretions borrowed from the Hindus. Their 
opposition assumed institutional form in 1851 when they founded 
the Rahanumaee Mazdiashna Sabha under the presidency of 
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Nowrozjee Furdoonjee with Dadabhai as secretary. Its general 
aims were to work for “the regeneration of the social condition 
of the Parsees and the restoration of the Zoroastrian religion 
to its pristine purity,”'^** and specifically its members initially 
hoped to simplify marriage and death ceremonies and reduce 
feasts to moderate limits. The techniques adopted to achieve 
these ends were educative and diffusive in character: essays and 
papers were to be presented, discussed and published; religious 
education was to be provided in private schools and prizes 
awarded for the best works published on the religion.’” They 
had, moreover, one further instrument with which to express 
their viewpoint, their journal, the Anglo-Gujarati Rost Goftar. 

The reformers soon met with opposition that was not only 
“very strong and bitter, but active and organised”.”’ This took 
the form of a counter association, the Rahe Rastnumase 
Mazdiashna Sabha, i.e. the true guides to the religion in con¬ 
tradistinction to the ‘false’ guides, the reformers. It was to last 
for only three years before collapsing but bitterness and internal 
dissension survived.’” In 1856-57. for example, a bitter dispute 
occurred between the ‘old’ and ‘young’ parties over the kind of cere¬ 
monies performed and the number of holidays taken during the 
Parsi New Year. The reformers published a manifesto and urged 
their case in the Rost Goftar while the orthodoxy denounced 
them in the Chabuk and elsewhere as being little better than 
infidels and perverters of the truth. Attempts at mediation hy 
M. N. Petit, an increasingly influential shetia, collapsed and the 
two sides continued to clash in the press and at specially con¬ 
vened gatherings of the community.”* 

The ‘free-thinkers’ continued their denunciations, even within 
the precincts of the fire temples and were in turn on the same 
premises denounced by their opponents.”® The master of such 
invective was one Muncherjee Cama who. even as late as 1866, 
for example, was still attacking Parsi reformers as “a class of 
sinners”.”® , 

Yet although the division was bitter, no formal split occurred. 
The reformers were not excommunicated as happened elsewhere. 
In part this was because the Panchayat no longer wielded the 
power of excommunication, in part because of the stance adopted 
by leading shetias. Although Sir Jamsetji and the Panchayat 
had refused to join with Nowrozjee and Dadabhaiv^ the founding 
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<if the Rahanumaee Mazdiashna Sabha, their aloofness enabled 
them to adopt mediating stances like Petit*s in 18S6-S7. 

And of course the reformist counter that they were not free¬ 
thinkers and that they were not transmitting Christian ideas but 
merely attempting to restore the reli^on to its original purity, 
carried some weight in a social grouping with an increasingly 
westernised section.*'^ It was to the **social strength of the middle 
classes amongst the Paisees” in fact that the Times of India in 
1869 attributed the great success of the Rast Goftar, the re¬ 
formers’ journal.”* 

The sum effect of the controversy, however, was to reinforce 
the sense of identity of the caste, as much for the *yo'*”8* 
as for the ‘old’ group. Further reinforcement occurred in a 
movement aimed at legal reform within the caste, a move¬ 
ment in which the reformers played crucial roles. In 1855, a 
general meeting of Parsis established a Parsi Law Asso¬ 
ciation which was to draft a code of laws relating to succession 
and marriage and to urge the government to give them legal 
sanction. This was finally achieved with modifications in 1865. 
The brunt of work had fallen on two elected secretaries, 
Nowrozjee Furdoonjee and S. S. Bengallee, and to a lesser extent 
on the shetia presidents, successively M. N. Petit and F. N. 
Patel.”* The new Code was the first in India to outlaw bigamy 
and define female marital rights. It did not as a consequence 
obliterate the social identity of the Parsis but rather it aided in 
giving them a new, a modernist, image. In the process they 
were brought totally under the jurisdiction of the British judicial 
system with matrimonial disputes being settled by a special court 
consisting of a Judge of the High Court assisted by Parsi nomi¬ 
nees. This sounded the death knell of the Panchayat and 
deprived it of its last major raison d'etre. As if in anticipation, the 
Panchayat had ceased to function after about 1860.^** With its 
demise the community lost its major social institutional backbone 
but not by any means its sense of identity. Trustees of the 
Panchayat on a self-electing basis continued to function and to 
handle the rapidly accumulating charitable funds of the cenn- 
munity but they could not impose by virtue of their positions 
a code of social behaviour or beliefs. Parsi educational bodies, 
research institutions, journals, theatre and ofher cresdive 
endeavours informally cemtinued to emphasise the encapsulated 
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nature of the caste, a character fcnmally reinforced by the 
rigorously exclusivist nature of Zoroastrianism, its forms of 
worship and its ceremonies. * 

If the breakdown of traditional institutional restraints permitted 
the adoption of a progressive westernised image, a feature that 
became almost a cliche in travel books about India in the latter 
half of tha century and later, Parsis nonetheless retained a distino-^ 
tive image and a community awareness. It was one that could 
still exert a considerable pull against the integrative features of 
urban life as was demonstrated at a mass and elite level in the 
Parsi-Muslim Riots of 1851 and 1874. 

Despite the new environment of increasing prosperity and 
changing aspirations, traditional restraints amongst Muslims and 
Hindus proved stronger and were if anything reinforced by the 
considerable panache with which the complexities of the British 
legal system were used to bolster and even extend traditional 
power structures. A case in point is that of the Khojas, a 
heterodox Shia Muslim sect that as late as 1847 numbered only 
some two thousand petty traders in Bombay city.“^ Their head 
was the Aga Khan, a Persian nobleman and lineal descendant of 
he who had sent out the first pir to convert to Islam their 
ancestors in the Cutch and Sind in the fifteenth century. The 
Aga Khan was, most significantly, considered to be the Imam 
or living representative and successor of the Prophet. The first 
Aga Khan had unsuccessfully raised the standard of rebellion in 
Persia and had been forced to flee to India in 1840. Once 
established in Bombay, he attempted to tighten his control over 
what had formerly been an outlying area of followers.^^ 

The first attempts in this direction had in fact preceded his 
anival. In 1829, his grandmother had visited the city to collect 
the compulsory tithe due to the Imam but had met with some 
opposition. Consequently, a suit was filed in the Supreme Court 
and was then dropped in favour of action by the Jamdat 
(assembly of the community) which excommunicated the twelve 
recaldtrant members. These therefore became known* as the 
Barbhai party. They were subsequently readmitted in 1835 
when they agreed to pay part of their arrears. 

In 1847. the divisions again emerged in a case relating to the 
ris^t of succession ol females of the caste. The issue was wbe> 
ther Khojas were governed by the law of the Koran — as were 
other Muslims—or by the past customs of their community. 
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Sir Erskine Perry, in pronouncing judgment, re-affirmed the 
British policy of non-interference in local customs and hence 
supported past tradition.^-^ This bad the effect of establishing 
the Khojas as a distinct group amongst the city’s Muslims. Again 
excommunicated, in 1848 the Barbhai established their own 
jama'at and set up a meeting place in which four of their number 
were murdered in 1850 by followers of the Aga Khan who was 
himself suspected of complicity.’®* 

Temporary peace was established between the two sections 
after further resort to the courts and another judgment from Sir 
Erskine Perry in 1851. But by the beginning of the sixties the 
dissenters had again begun to claim in the local press that the 
Khojas were in reality sunnis and that the writ of the Aga Khan 
was invalid. In retaliation, the Aga Khan in 1861, issued a paper 
urging Khojas who believed in the Shia Imami Tsmaili ^ith to 
declare themselves as such. The new declaration of war led to the 
filing of a further suit in 1862 and subsequently to Sir Joseph 
Amould’s judgment in 1866. The Khojas were held to be 
shias, the absolute authority of the Aga Khan as Imam was 
affirmed and his ownership of all communal property main¬ 
tained.’®® This satisfied the wishes and views of the great 
majority of Khojas both within and outside Bombay, but small 
splinter groups did secede. It was not to be until ^e twentieth 
century that further strong internal opposition developed with a 
demand for reform of the sect’s internal management.’®® But in 
the meantime the encapsulated nature of the sect had been well 
and truly reinforced within the city. 

A not dissimilar dialogue in the Gujarati trading castes in the 
fifties and sixties over the nature and power of their spiritual 
preceptors produced somewhat dissimilar results. Whereas 
amongst the Khojas spiritual and temporal authority resided 
in the Aga Khan, without whose sanction decisions of the Jamctat 
were invalid, a similar unity of function did not exist in the 
Gujaratf Hindu trading castes. In each of these, social behaviour 
was regulated by a group of setts, usually twelve in number, 
one cff whom was head or principal sett. Collectively, the group 
was known as the Mahajan, although the term was also applied 
to a general meeting of the caste convened with the permissitm of 
the setts. To the setts, and particularly to the head sett, was ascri* 
bed the duty of settling caste disputes and handling ooffecttve funds 
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Spiritual authority, however, lay elsewhere — not so much with 
the Gujarati Brahmans and the priests among them but, in the 
case of Vaishnavas, with a small group of “Maharajas”. Their 
following was inter-caste; in the 1850’s, it encompassed some two 
lakhs throughout India and included all Bhatias (of whom there 
were s(»ne ten to twelve thousand in the city with approximately 
half being Marjadis or strict observers of ceremony and ritual), 
as well as half of the more highly ranked Bania castes (the 
remainder being Shivite or Jain) and also some Lohanas, 
Marwaris and Kyasthas.’-*' 

The twenty-odd Maharajas were of Telengana Brahman stock 
and were descendants of a bhakti saint, Vallabh, who had 
spread his own version of Krishna worship in Gujarat in the 
sixteenth century. His mantle passed to his descendants who 
were regarded increasingly less as gurus and more as personifi¬ 
cations and avatars of Krishna Himself. The first Maharaja to 
settle permanently in Bombay did so in 1811 after a general 
gathering of the city's Vaishnavas agreed to build him a temple 
and provide him with a permanent income, derived by taxing all 
items of merchandise handled by his predominantly trading devo¬ 
tees. Unlike ether tithes, this was not a donation from the 
income or profits of the devotees but was a kind of sales tax 
paid by the city’s general population when purchasing goods. 
As further Maharajas settled in the city, additional imposts were 
imposed until by the 1850’s they numbered six in all and raised 
annually soma 162,000 rupees. The Maharajas had become eco¬ 
nomically powerful and some were important traders.’** 

Hence there was a dual focus of power within the Gujarati 
trading groups: the spiritual, located in the Maharajas, and the 
temporal, in the setts. The two were to clash in 1855 in a dis¬ 
pute between the Maharajas and the city’s Gujarati Brahmans. 
These Brahmans largely depended on the patronage of the Guja¬ 
rati traders in reli^ous ceremonies for their livelihood. Yet they 
antagonised the Vaishnavite Maharajas by preparing an elabo¬ 
rate offering of food to the God Shiva and subsequently by dis¬ 
tributing and eating it as prasad. The Maharajas rose to this 
challenge to their position and authority by maintaining that the 
ceremony was contraiy to the scriptures and that therefore all 
Vaishnavas, and ^particularly all Bhatias, should withhold their 
gifts and patronage from the Brahmans. Immediately, as a cem* 
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sequence, the Maharajas became vulnerable to the wishes of 
their devotees. 

The conduct and the morality—but not the spirituality—of 
the Maharajas had been under attack for some time. The setts 
of the principal trading castes hence agreed secretly to follow 
the Maharajas’ wishes provided that they reformed. They were 
to cease their adulterous intercourse with the wives of devotees 
ta practice religiously rationalised by identifying the Maharajas 
with Krishna); the promiscuous contact suffered by women when 
worshipping in crowded temples was likewise to stop; and 
the large sums of money exacted from devotees and the gratui¬ 
tous demands on their services were to be minimised.’® 

The bulk of the sect hence swung against the Brahmans. 
There were, however, some notable exceptions; these were virtu¬ 
ally but not fully and formally excommunicated. One of these 
dissenters was Gopaldas Madhavdas, descendant of Bombay’s 
oldest Bania family, and head of the Bania Mahajan. For his 
pains, a caste gathering deprived him of leadership and trans¬ 
ferred it to his younger brother, Veerjeevundas Madhavdas.’™ 

By this stage, the cause had reached the level of a major con¬ 
troversy. All the sixteen-odd Gujarati journals had adopted an 
anti-Maharaja stand, as indeed had the new reformist journal, 
the Satya Prakash, inaugurated at this time by a young Kapole 
Bania, Karsondas Mulji. a member of the educated group and a 
journalist, trader and, later, state administrator. Karsondas pro¬ 
vided the backbone of continued attack against the Maharajas. 
In 1857, for example, he inaugurated an essay competition on the 
sect’s affairs. But in no way did he initiate opposition. Dissat¬ 
isfaction had already manifested itself amongst the leadership 
of the sect, within its constituent castes, a dissatisfaction that 
hovered ambivalently between the rival pulls of morality and 
religion.**’ 

In 1858, the Farsi editor of the Chabiik, acting under influ¬ 
ence, denounced the reformers’ group, one of whom, Luckmidas 
Khimji, a sett of the Bhatia caste, filed a suit for defamation. 
The Maharajas were subpoenaed and to avoid appearing in an 
English court, they again exerted pressure upon their devotees. 
The form adopted was the closure of the temples: a lock-out 
that prevented devotees not merely frmn worshipping, but also 
from eating, since the first was a necessary precondition of the 
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second. The effect of the week-long lock-out was two-fold: it 
swung opinion against the refonners and it forced Vaishnavas 
to sign what became known as the slavery bond. No Vaishnava 
was ever to subpoena a Maharaja to appear in a court of 
justice; if a non-Vaishnavite was to issue such a summons, it 
w-as to be .opposed at any expense; finally, any Vaishnavite whO' 
wrote against the Maharajas was to be punished by his caste. 

In the event, the editor of Chahuk lost his case while Mulji, 
against whom the last clause was directed, was not excommuni¬ 
cated by his Kapole Bania caste fellows. Legal difficulties inhib* 
ited such action; although the courts had little power to inter-^ 
fere in internal affairs of castes and in their powers of excom¬ 
munication, they could, however, often effectively negate such 
action on the grounds of common law, on defamation of charac¬ 
ter or infringement of personal liberties. 

The controversy within the sect continued, and finally came to 
a head in 1860-1861 after the arrival of an apparently progressive 
Maharaja, Jadunathji, from Surat. Jadunathji supported female 
education and had, in fact, founded a girls* school in Surat; and' 
shortly after his arrival he presided at a prize-giving ceremony 
at the Manguldas Nathubhai Girls’ School in Bombay. But he 
opposed widow remarriage and debated the issue with Mulji and 
his supporters. The cleavage between the two sides rapidly be¬ 
came distinct when Jadunathji started his own journal, the 
Propagator of Religion and the Annihilatin' of Doubt, and" 
broadened the debate into one centred on religion. Karsondas, 
of course, replied in the Satya Prakash, denigrating accretions to 
Vaishnavite practice and attacking Jadunathji and other Maha¬ 
rajas for their profligacy. Six months after the appearance of 
one such article, Jadunathji sued Karsondas for libel and d^» 
mation.^^ The Maharaj Libel Case quiddy became a cause 
cdlehre: emotions and tempers were heightened even in the 
initial stages of the hearing in July 1861, and exploded in Sep¬ 
tember when Karsondas summoned nine Bhatias, two bdng 
setts of the caste, for conspiring to prevent witnesses frcrni giving 
evidence. They had called a general meeting of the caste to get 
signatures to this effect, some two thousand or so being present 
and agreeable. Significantly, the meeting as such was not pro¬ 
perly and fonnally convened, since at least two of the caste’s 
twelve setts, Luckmidas Khimjee and Oocoltfflll Tejpal, haidt 
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>refu$ed to pennit it. The conspiracy case was not without un¬ 
toward incident, Karsondas during its course being assaulted by 
41 group of Bhatias when leaving oourt.^-^' 

In the event, the conspiracy charges were proved and the way 
cleared for the main issue, the Libel Case, which began early in 
1862. A great amount of conflicting evidence was presented, 
but the final judgment on almost all counts went to the defend¬ 
ants, to Karsondas, against Jadunathji. Although the profliga¬ 
cies of the Maharajas had been exposed, and although their god- 
hood status effectively disproved, the victory was in many ways 
pyrrhic. The sect had rallied behind their Maharajas, submerg¬ 
ing much of the previous internal opposition. Even Gopaldas 
Madhavdas, who had earlier refused to side with the Maharajas 
'and had had no part in the slavery bond, nonetheless now sup¬ 
ported the Maharajas. Perhaps his change was due to his re¬ 
instatement as principal sett of the Bania Mahajan.^^ Karson¬ 
das could in fact point to only some fifty Bania and one hundred 
and fifty Bhatia reformers. Individually they were not insigni¬ 
ficant and included important, educated men like Javerilal Umia- 
shankar Yajnik, Dr. Dhirajiram Dulputram and the poet. Nar- 
madshankar, as well as at least three Bhatia setts (Luckmidas 
Khimjee, Goculdas Tejpal and Khatau Mackanjee) and rate 
Bania sett—Manguldas Nathubhai.^^ 

The evolution of the issue from 1855 had been characterised 
on the one hand at the caste level by a closing of ranks against 
the deployment of external urban and British judicial inter¬ 
ference. It had equally been characterised by significant at¬ 
tempts at reform by those same internal traditional, orthodox- 
oriented caste institutions against the secular power of their 
spiritual leaders. On the other hand, the role of educated men 
had become increasingly prominent in the later stages but not 
entirely predominant, since some at least of the traditional 
leaders, perhaps in part motivated by opportunistic motives, 
felt thq^ purification could not occur without the catharsis of a 
.successful external exposk,.'^ 

In the long perspective, there does seem to have been a con¬ 
siderable diminution in the objectionable practices of the Maha- 
Tajas^*^ and in this sense the morality of British Bombay ulti¬ 
mately prevailed. But. in the short term, the aftermath was dm- 
Tacterised by a distinct reformphobia amongst Bombay^s Oujarati 
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trading castes. Their heightened sense of encapsulation made any 
change inacceptable. While it was possible, for example, for the 
Bania Mahajan of Rajkot in the late sixties to pass resolutions 
allowing its members to travel overseas and to accept with equanu 
mity contact with Karsondas Mulji on his return from England, 
and even to inter-dine with him, Bombay-based caste mahajans 
and their setts could not tolerate such action. They excommuni¬ 
cated Karsondas both from his specific sub-caste, the Kapole 
Bania, and from the wider Bania cluster of castes when he return¬ 
ed from England in 1863, and they even excommunicated an entire 
caste, the Nagar Banias, from the general Bania body for the 
support that one of their leaders had given Karsondas. Such a 
mass excommunication was unparalleled.’^^ 

Although the reformers, particularly the activist educated 
young men, were prepared to meet such obloquy with head¬ 
strong courage, their factional allies within the leadership of the 
castes were more hamstrung, confined both by their existing 
position and influence and by the desire to extend them. Pro¬ 
gressive Guj'arati shetias were hence caught in a cleft stick bet¬ 
ween, on the one hand, the strength of orthodox feeling in their 
castes and, on the other, their own modernising pretensions 
which furnished them with an image acceptable in the wider 
social life of the city and in their contacts, for example, with 
Europeans and Parsis. There was no easy solution granted the 
minimal strength of a reform oriented. Western influenced group 
within these castes. Hence the ambivalence in the protestations 
and the actions of such shetias. Manguldas Nathubhai, for ex¬ 
ample, could easily institute a scholarship for study abroad but 
found it more difficult toi interdine with the scholar on his return; 
he could encourage widow remarriages but he could not have 
social intercourse with the couples thereafter.’” Hie failure 
reformers to comprehend the effective limits of the action of 
their putative allies or perhaps at times their over-cynicism in 
assessing the hampering effects of shetia opportunism, inhibited 
the alliances from being as effective as they might otherwise 
have been. But not entirely so. The educat^ and the shetias 
could come together in a more rarefied atmosphere of public and 
political activity, in the potentially more integrative arena of 
city and presidency politics. 



Chapter II 


TOWARDS CONCERTED ACTION 

Bombay Politics in the 1860’s 

1 

despite the divisiveness of Bombay’s closed social groups* 
her open groups, particularly the shetias and Young Bombay, 
displayed some internal coherence, being bonded by common 
economic and status expectations in the first instance and, in 
the second, by a shared perception of social and political reali¬ 
ties. In the 1850’s, earlier clashes in the encapsulated arenas of 
the city notwithstanding, the shetias and Young Bombay were to 
attempt for the first time to ccmie together and undertake joint 
political activity. The stresses inherent in such a situation were 
considerably lessened however by the existence of factions bind¬ 
ing the two groups together. The factions themselves had in 
part been the product of earlier clashes, from which shetias like 
Sunkersett and, later, Nathubhai had emerged with the support, 
albeit at times wavering, of the educated. Their presence was 
instrumental in making joint public activity feasible, in enabling 
the public organization to function as an integrative institution. 

The general stimulus for such an endeavour was provided by 
the prospect of the renewal of the Charter of the East India 
Company in 1854 by the Houses of Pariiament. This necessarily 
raised the widest possible political issues: the virtues and de¬ 
fects of the current administration, the nature and basis of Com¬ 
pany rule and the possible pattern of the future government of 
the country. The immediate stimulus, however, was jvovided 
by the crystallization oi such preoccupations into organizational 
form in Olcutta where a British Indian Association was estab¬ 
lished in October 1851. The body brought Bengal’s aristocra¬ 
cies of wefdth and intelligence together in iHOpostng reforms 
through the presentation of memorials and petitions. To render 
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these the more effective the Assodation secured the services of 
an English agent in London and later also used the London In¬ 
dian Reform Society after its formation in 1853. 

To obtain maximum impact, the Association immediately 
after its formation tried to persuade the most influential Ei- 
dians in the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras to set up branch 
societies, or similar independent organizations.^ The approach 
coincided with the establishment in Poona and Madras in the 
one month, February 1852, of a Deccan Association and a 
Madras Branch of the British Indian Association. But both 
were to be shortlived: the Madras Branch had dissolved by July 
after finding difliculty in working with Calcutta while the Deccan 
Association, though it staggered into 1853, almost immediately 
lost momentum in the face of Government suspicion and active 
hostility from local ofiicials." 

Bombay, however, was slower to respond. Its divisions were 
greater. Englishmen such as Dr. Buist, Editor of the Bombay 
Times, and Young Bombay in the persons of Nowrozjee Fur- 
doonjee and Bhau Daji urged that an organization be establish¬ 
ed.® This could not be done without shetia involvement. Initiative 
was hence assumed by Jagannath Sunkersett who, after Sir 
Jamestji Jejeebhoy, was perhaps the city*s leading shetia and 
one. moreover, whose relations with the Government as well as 
with Young Bombay had been particularly equable. As **a 
judicious Trimmer .... a Hindu Liberal-Conservative”* Sun¬ 
kersett was especially suited for such a role. Sometime before 
August 1852, he called a private meeting in his residence to 
consider the advisability of establishing a public body. Despite 
murmurs in the local press that an anti-government conspiracy was 
being hatched, the moves culminated in the convening of an open 
meeting on 26 August 1852 to inaugurate formally the Bombay 
Association.* 

To the “very large and... highly respectable” gathering,* Sun¬ 
kersett outlined the noble utilitarian function of the new body. 
It would “secure the happiness of millions of our countrymen”, 
something “such as I believe we never proposed to ourselves 
before, cm this side of India”.^ Considering the needs of the 
Presidency, it was indeed surprising, Nowrozjee Furdoonjee ob¬ 
served in echo of Sunkersett's tone, that such a body had not 
been created earlier.* Now that one did exist, Dtdabhai Naoroji 
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added, it should systematically inquire into the condition of the 
people, both in the city and in the country.® Primed with such 
information, the Association was to undertake three 
activity: it would make representations to Parliament regarding 
the Company’s Charter and the administration of the country; it 
would submit memorials to the Government urging the removal 
of existing evils and the reconsideration of proposed, possibly in¬ 
jurious, measures and, finally, would suggest measures for the 
welfare of Indians in the Presidency.'® 

The collective unity represented by the organization was wel¬ 
comed since no individual could perform such tasks adequately.^^ 
In fact, the potential strength of the Associaton lay in its **cha- 
racter of catholicity”.'^ Although not a European mouthpiece 
and without English or Eurasian members,'® it did, unlike the 
exclusively Hindu British Indian Association, include Parsis, 
Muslims, Jews and Portuguese as well as Hindus. Such multi¬ 
caste adherence reflected the composition of its two constituent 
open groups, the shetias and the educated. Of these, the repre¬ 
sentation of the educated was the more limited: they provided 
only three of the twenty-odd speakers at the inaugural meeting 
and four of the twenty-nine members of the Committee of 
Management but one of these, Bhau Daji. was Joint Secretary.'* 
Their relative position and influence, however, was considerable 
in the Executive Committee appointed in September with Na- 
rayan Dinanathji as Chairman, Bhau Daji as Joint Secretary, 
and Dadabhai Naoroji, Nowrozjee Furdoonjee and A. F. Moos 
as members." 

But it was the shetias who were numerically predominant'* 
with Parsis the most strongly represented. Sir Jamsetji. perhaps 
a little jealous of the movers and of the implied threat to his 
citywide pre-eminence," had been enticed into the Association by 
the offer of Honorary President. Beneath him were Sunkersett as 
President and almost all the city’s other leading shetias as mem-* 
bers of •the Committee, including the Konkani Muslim. Ma¬ 
homed Ameen Rogbay. the Kapole Bania sett, Veeijecvundas 
Madhavdas and the Jew. David Sassoon.®* 

The participation of Bombay’s commercial community in 
public affairs was subsequently interpreted in England as a sign 
that it had come ci age and was emulating London or Man¬ 
chester’s type of co-joint action,'* but partidpation did hot 
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elude internal stresses produced, on the one hand, by the petty 
jealousies of status<conscious shetias and, on the other, by tem¬ 
peramental differences between headstrong educated reformers 
and the more staid shetias. The Association’s immediate activi¬ 
ties initially muted such strains: it raised a subscription to sup¬ 
port the costs of a petition to Parliament, to pay for an agent in 
London and subsidise propaganda activity by the India Reform 
Society. Concurrently, Sunkersett attempted to allay possible 
local government suspicion by seeking its co-operation: he pointed 
out that the Association intended to use only the “most legitimate 
means to advance the welfare of the people”.®‘' Although the 
government gave only perfunctory acknowledgement,-^ the Asso¬ 
ciation succeeded in maintaining a tone of “temperance, without 
sycophancy”.®® 

It was however over the petition to Parliament that the flaws 
in the machine first appeared. The petition had been largely 
the creation of Young ^mbay: Bhau Daii provided the initial 
framework which Nowrozjee Furdoonjee and Narayan Dinanathji 
filled in.®® Although the substance was Indian, the form was 
“much” amended by Englishmen, including “respectable” mem¬ 
bers of the Qnnpany.®* Bhau Daji’s co-secretary, Veneyeckrao 
Jagannath, Sunkersett’s son, seems to have had little to do with 
the drafting or, indeed, with the activities of the body. 

The petition thus largely embodied the views of Young Bom¬ 
bay. It examined the issue of how India could best be governed 
and concluded that, while good elements should be retained, the 
machinery should be “less cumbersome, less exclusive, less secret, 
more directly responsible, and infinitely more efficient and more 
acceptable to the governed”.®® Specifically, it wanted an India 
Council in England directly responsible to Parliament; it felt that 
in the interests of efficiency local governments in India mi^t 
have greater powers and that Indians should have a greater share 
in the administration and should also be admitted to the Councils 
of The local governments. The petition dealt with prineiples not 
details. While following Victorian—and perhaps Benthamite— 
ideas of efficiency and cheapness of administration, its crucial 
emphasis was on the representation of respectable and intelligent 
Indians in the Councils. In part, as was pointed out, the sug¬ 
gestion was merely a reflection of the class interests of both 
groups in the Association.®® But its basis, that *%reign rale is 
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a grievance per se"^ was certainly, at the least, protonationalist 
in character. It and its advocates, particularly the young Indians, 
were hence suspect. This was reflected in the rumour that the 
local government bad verbally ordered its servants not to partic¬ 
ipate in the association or its activities.^ 

Although the petition was neither ‘‘irrelevant or injudicious**,” 
its drafting and circulation did provoke some opposition despite 
the three thousand signatures obtained. A few of these were 
from the Maiatha nobility of the hinterland.^ but the majority 
were Bombay shetias .and educated men who jointly comprised 
“nearly all that is respectable and thinking of the native-com¬ 
munity”.®^ Of those who refused support, some did so for petty 
reasons, from “opposiveness, from silliness, or excess of self- 
conceit,—because they had not altogether their own way”.®® A 
few extended their opposition and resigned from the Association, 
often for underlying and equally petty reasons. One Marwari 
shetia, a parvenu to the city, did so basically because he had 
not been offered the presidency or other high post.*® More signi¬ 
ficant was Sir Jamsetji’s withdrawal along with a small ‘vote 
bank’ of mainly Parsi supporters. Ostensibly attributed to his 
old age, his resignation seemed due rather to his contempt for 
the younger portion of the community and opposition to attacks 
on a raj under which he had become rich and respected.®* There 
was one further resignation, that of another Parsi, Manockjee 
Cursetjee, an Assistant Collector of Customs and subsequent 
third Judge of the Small Causes Court. His actions were ascribed 
at worst to petty jealousy and fear of obscurity and at best to 
opposition to the Association’s objectives. In a small pamphlet, 
A Few Passing Ideas for the Benefit of India and Indians, 
Manockjee subsequently explained his position by vituperatively 
attacking the incompetence and headstrong character of Young 
Bombay and the ignorance of the pro-Association shetia faction. 
The attack was sufficiently bitter for Bhau Daji to sue him for 
libel, a suit that proved unsuccessful in that the Court ruled that 
there was no sting to Manockjee.” 

The resignations point to the continued existence of tension 
between Young Bombay and the shetias, but the continued 
adherence of the greater majority of the leading shetias to the 
Association emifliasises equally ^e integrative features inherent 
in a public organization, in its underlying ethos and in the nature 
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of Sunlcersett's leadership. There was in fact little change to 
the pattern of the Association’s membership; at the time of the 
second annual general meeting in 1855 there were fewgr than 
seven members of the educated group against a total Bombay- 
based membership of sixty with three others in Poona and one 
in Canton.^ Parsi shetias continued to predominate numerically 
over Bhatia, Bania, Bohra and Konkani Muslim shetias. Yet 
the miniscule educated group likewise maintained its influence 
over the initiation of policy with Nowrozjee Furdoonjee as secre¬ 
tary in place of Bhau Daji who resigned in 1853 due to the 
pressure of his medical duties. The subsequent character of the 
Association’s activities hence largely reflected Nowrozjee’s preoc¬ 
cupations with legal and administrative matters rather than the 
wider condition of India question with which Dadabhai Naoroji 
—^who went to England on commercial matters in 1855—^had 
been particularly concerned. None of the Association’s initial 
objectives of improving the condition of the masses of the peas¬ 
antry were translated into memorial or other form, except for 
the issue of a questionnaire late in 1852.'’“ In 1855, a further 
attempt was made to obtain information but the emphasis was 
more upon the working of the civil and particularly the judicial 
administration in the mofussil.^^ 

In a demonstration of the limited impact of the resignations, 
the Association elaborated on its previous views in a second peti¬ 
tion to Parliament in 1853.®* But after the disappearance of its 
major raison detre, the renewal of the Charter, the Association, 
though determined to continue pressing for significant reform 
along lines suggested by the Anti-Corn Law League, nonetheless 
turned to such local matters as pre-occupied its members. It 
entered into a long debate with the Presidency Government over 
various aspects of the administration of justice, basing its case 
again partly on **efficiency and utility”*” and partly on the legal and 
judicial difflculties suffered by the masses.** It wanted changes 
in the sadder adawlut and the establishment of small causes 
courts; it urged, unsuccessfully, that the office of Assessor to the 
Court of Petty Sessions be maintained and that fees be reduced 
on the institution of suits in the Small Causes Courts; it obtained 
public access to judicial records and the translation into the 
vernacular of all legislation and, finally, it petitioned for an 
improvement in the Bombay Police.*” 
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In addition, specific vested interests were not ignored in its 
requests that a university be established in Bombay and that a 
bill particularly injurious to landowners, one regarding the ac¬ 
quisition of land for public purposes, be not proceeded with. 
In a somewhat rarefied manner, it hence catered for most of its 
constituent interests while it united divergent groups in cham¬ 
pioning an integrative issue, that of antagonism to missionary 
interference through opposing the award of government grants- 
in-aid to mission schools. Conversely, on the specific urging of 
two members of Young Bombay, Nowrozjee Furdoonfee and 
Narayan Dinanathjee, it avoided considering a disintegrative 
matter, the Hindu Widow Remarriage Bill.” 

At times, the unquiet spirit of Young Bombay had been 
critical of Sunkersctt for his “want of patriotism”** in not more 
strongly urging the entry of Indians into the councils and the 
administration. Nonetheless, the Association maintained a uni¬ 
fied and not inactive representative character until 1857 when the 
public life of the city began to suffer the repercussions of the 
Sepoy Mutiny. In October, rumours spread throu^out Bombay 
that Sunkersctt himself was conspiring to overthrow the Gover- 
ment. Although there was no danger, as one paper acutely 
observed,*® “to be apprehended from wealthy Natives like Jug¬ 
gernaut Sunkersett who live in houses furnished with all the 
luxuries of the West; who ride in the chariots of Long Acre, 
and who enter our ball rooms in English pumps and silk stock¬ 
ings” such rumours were nevertheless compounded by anothtf 
of the city’s English language journals. In December, the pro¬ 
prietors of the Bombay Times, which was at least five-sixths 
Indian owned, dismissed the editor. Dr. Buist, for his “illiberal, 
impolitic and unjust” editorials against the character and conduct 
of Indians.*® Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, ably seconded by Sunkersett’.s 
son, Veneyeckrao, had been mainly responsible for this action, 
an action strongly supported by the other proprietors, 
nineteen*of whom were Parsi and three Hindu. Sunkersett re¬ 
mained in the background and, when Buist sought his intervention 
as President of the Bombay Association, refused to aid the per¬ 
petrator of “calumnies ... indiscriminately heaped upon all classes 
of the natives without exception”.*’ 

Honour satisfied and the unity of the personnel of the As^- 
ciation reasserted, the Committee **deemed it a prudent course” 
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to ceas« functioning until the Mutiny was well and truly con¬ 
cluded.*’ It was not until 1860 that activities were resumed. 
There followed a brief spate of m^orials and petitiom^on flje 
issues of the day» issues that ranged from the indiscriminate 
arrest of state prisoners to the government’s financial legislation 
and proposed taxation.*® The latter in fact caused a distinct divi¬ 
sion within the body, so that the momentum did not survive 
beyond 1862 when the city’s attention and its emotions became 
increasingly involved in the hysteria of financial speculation. 

Shetias and educated alike were caught up in the mania that 
swept through Bombay following on the closure of the American 
cotton markets during the Civil War and the consequent boom 
in the value of Indian cotton in England. The new wealth sought 
outlets in land reclamation companies in Bombay and new com¬ 
panies mushroomed as did speculation in their shares. Almost 
all sections of the population participated in the mania, from 
peons to reformers to shetias. The bubble finally burst in 1865 
with the ending of the Civil War and, ovemi^t, millionaires 
were reduced to paupers. Even leading shetia families were 
involved: the second Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy suffered heavy losses 
while his brother. Rustomji, became bankrupt; other proud Parsi 
families like the Camas, Dadys, Banajis and Patels, were equally 
affected as were Gujarati traders like Manekji Limji, Khatao 
Khimji, Jivraj Balloo and Mulji’s Nagar Bania champion, 
Karsondas Madhe^das. Bhau Daji and his brother were ruined 
by the collapse as were other reformers like Javerilal Umia- 
shanker.*® An entire caste, the Pathare Prabhus, bore such heavy 
losses that it never thereafter, it was claimed, took part in large 
scale business operations.*^ 

There were some, of course, who prospered from the boom: 
the Parsi Ardaseer Setts emerged as the richest ground rent land¬ 
lords in the city and profited, as did the Wadias, from the sale 
of filling and granite to the reclamation companies.*® Some of 
the Gujarati traders, particularly Moraiji Goculdas and‘ Veeijce- 
vundas Madhavdas along with his Parsi educated partner, 
Sorabjee Bengallee, also multiplied their wealth.” These, like 
Manguldas Nathubhai and a few others, also possessed a stable 
and profitable source of income from the cotton mill industry 
which had been established in the middle of the fifties and was 
by this stage relatively prosperous. 
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llie boom then not merely inhibited organizational activity, 
its collapse dealt a severe psychological blow to the influence, 
prestige and even wealth of many of the shetias. The pattern of 
alignments and of leadership amongst the shetias and within the 
public life of the city was hence drastically affected. Readjust¬ 
ment was in any case necessaiy following on the death of 
Sonkersett in 1865 in the same year as the bursting of the bubble. 
Some of the old families and the old commmce-based shetias 
continued to wield considerable influence but increasingly in the 
late sixties and into the seventies leadership came to be assumed 
by shetias whose base of wealth was that of industry rather than 
of commerce. It was however not until the late seventies that 
the encapsulative tendencies of the city produced a group with 
a distinctive capitalist ethos. 

Young Bombay had also been affected by the share mania, 
yet its influence and public prestige as a group had nonetheless 
grown. Althouj^’ a relatively minute group, its members bad 
been able to participate in public activity in the fifties because, 
unlike the Western educated in, for example, Madras Presidency, 
they had not been entirely absorbed into the administration or 
else had been involved in the judicial service in positions such 
as that of interpreter, which allowed them considerable freedom 
of acticm. Those, of course, who had entered the professions as 
lawyers and doctors naturally possessed such freedom of action 
and some of them like the pleader, V. N. Mandlik, had 
become outstandingly successful. There were, in additicm. others 
who had in various capacities moved into trade (Bengallee, Dada- 
bhai, Karsondas Mulji). Such movement was however not 
confined to the leaders of the educated group. For example, 
of the twenty Indian founding members of the Students* Literary 
and Scientific Society, a body originally limited only to £l|^in- 
stonians, ei^t (or two-fifths) were occupied in trade as clerks 
in mercantile offices or as merchants in their own right** Althou^ 
such involvement by no means obviated tensions and disagree¬ 
ments between the city's two main open groups it nevertheless 
helped reduce its exacerbities. 

By the middle of the sixties, the first graduates born the 
University of Bombay had begun to filter into public fife 
and constituted a new element in the educated group. Initially 
relatively insignificant, they did provide numeric^ and moral 
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support to the Young Bombay leadership. In the seventies and 
after, the roles were, if anything, to be reversed. ^ 

It was on the basis of this altering ecology of public life, the 
decreased predominance of the shetias and the increased size 
and influence of the educated, that the next attempt at political 
organized activity was to be mounted. 

n 

The background to the revival of the Bombay Association 
was provided by an upsurge of interest in problems relating to 
the administration and government of the country. Unlike a 
similar situation in the fifties, such interest was provoked not 
by the possibility of legislation in England but by an evolution 
in the ideas and attitudes of the educated group under the 
stimulus of the views and activities of a few expatriate Indians 
in England. 

Such expatriates tended to be either Parsi cotton traders or 
students preparing for the professions or the Civil Service. The 
student group was inter-regional in character and consisted 
mainly of Bengali Brahmans such as W. C. Bonnerjee and Mun 
Mohan Chose or Bombay Parsis and Muslims like Pherozeshah 
Mehta and Badruddin Tyabji. With an occasional exception, 
Bombay Hindus were too conscious of caste restrictions to ven¬ 
ture abroad. Leading this group and acting as its paterfamilias 
was Dadabhai Naoroji whose home served as a regular meeting 
place for its members. It was here for example that Pherozeshah 
Mehta and J. N. Tata first became acquainted.^ 

Dadabhai*s influence was profound: a consistent champion 
of Indian interests, he not only cultivated important contacts 
with men of influence in England but also promoted a number 
of organizations. The first of these was the London Native 
Association, a short-lived affair that was soon superseded in 1865 
by the London Indian Society. The joint creation of Mohun 
Tagore, Dadabhai and Nowrozjee Furdoonjee (who was in 
London at the time), the Society had grand aims of promoting 
the interchange of views between Englishmen and Inmans and 
furthering mutual understanding. In fact it did little apart 
from requesting certain changes in the Ovil Service examiha* 
tions,“ 
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Increasingly, Dadabhai wanted a body that was more broad- 
based and eclectic in composition and one that could exert an 
influence upon the course of events and opinion in Britain. 
Concurrently, a group of retired English civilians, known as 
General North’s Committee, had begun to feel the need for 
a body that could provide continuous and accurate information 
about India, the lack of which was sorely felt. The two needs 
converged and, on 1 December 1866, the East India Association 
was established in London.^^ Its aim was not to advocate any 
clearly defined political objectives but rather to provide informa¬ 
tion on India. It was however willing to champion specific 
issues, accepted on an ad hoc basis, and to urge their redress by, 
for example, acting as a pressure group on policy makers and 
by presenting memorials to parliament.^'' 

The major function of the Association, however, was to act 
as a forum for the presentation of papers on Indian subjects 
and,for their assessment in subsequent discussion. By 1870 most 
of the major issues that were to haunt Indian politics for over a 
generation had been raised: these included the Indianization of 
the Civil Service, the merits of British rule, the possibility of 
lepresentative and responsible government and the role of public 
associations. Such issues had of course been discussed before 
the Mutiny but their systematic treatment in England by the 
Association again brought them to the fore and provoked wide 
debate in India. 

One of the earliest papers was Dadabhai’s “England’s Duties 
to India”, one in which he began to develop his ‘drain* theory. 
After outlining the total degradation, stagnation and even retro¬ 
gression of pre-British India and after accepting the material, 
social and political benefits that had resulted from the British 
presence. Dadabhai contended that India was being continually 
bled by a tribute in the form of Home Charges. Then, altering 
slightly the focus of his argument, he suggested that the only 
sane policy by which India could be ruled was not through the 
sword, nor through “kind despotism” but through justice, honesty 
and equality. India, in other words, should be ruled for India’s 
sake alone — not for Britain’s. Such a policy had not been 
implemented. Althou^ Dadabhai conceded that representative 
government was not yet feasible since the lower classes still lacked 
understanding, nevertheless some concessions were possible 
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considering the increasing unification of the country brought 
about in physical terms by railways, in linguistic terms by the 
introduction of English and in social terms by the growlh of a 
country-wide educated class. At the least, entry into the civil 
service could be made easier by allowing simultaneous examina¬ 
tions in India; Indians could be represented in the House of 
Commons and in the local legislatures while the Presidency towns 
could elect their own municipal representatives. Economically, 
the money drained from India could be re-lent to her to develop 
her resources.®® 

Dadabhai’s suggestions lay within the realm of the possible. 
Their pragmatic tone was continued in a subsequent paper on 
"^Representative and Responsible Government for India” by 
W. C. Bonnerjee on 25 July 1867.®® Bonnerjee argued that some 
form of representative government should be introduced into 
India as soon as possible and that only such a government, based 
not on fear and passive assent but on the patriotism and love 
of the people, could be permanent. He denied the validity of 
the argument propounded by Macaulay and James and John 
Stuart Mill that Indians were not suited to representative govern¬ 
ment and pointed out that the necessary utilitarian prerequisites 
did exist. The people of India were willing to receive, preserve 
and fulfil those functions and duties which such a system would 
impose. Although Bonnerjee was forced to concede that there 
were internal divisions he felt that they had been over-emphasised 
in the past and that the people could unite when necessary, as 
even the misguided rebels of 1857 had demonstrated. 

For Bonnerjee the panacea was the establishment of a large 
representative Indian assembly based on the Canadian model. 
This would not threaten the British raj since the Viceroy would 
still retain the power of veto and would, in addition, contixd 
the army. Nonetheless, his proposal met with Htde support at 
the meeting: not even Dadabhai or Badruddin lyabji qr Now- 
rozjee Furdoonjee could accept that India was yet ready for a 
single large elective assembly although all agreed that she was 
certainly ready for the entry of elected Indians into the legislative 
councils and the municipalities. But Badruddin added that the 
Government would be in danger if it delayed making 
concessions.®^ 
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Thus both Dadabhai and Bonnerjee accepted as axiomatic the 
g^Q^al desire of at least the elite for some degree of fe}»:esentative 
government under continued British control. Both likewise 
rebutted the contention of Mill and others that Indians were by 
nature unsuited to such a system and asserted that the necessary 
criteria were in fact present in the subcontinent. Yet, in con¬ 
tradictory vein, they maintained that the people must be prepared 
for such a system: the British must, on the one hand, revive or 
develop indigenous and imported local self-governing institutions 
like the panchayets or the councils and, on the other, Indians 
must themselves educate their countrymen, not in a scholastic 
but in a political sense, by making them aware of their rights 
and of their participant role in the structure of the state. This 
was the only means by which the utilitarian argument against 
the unsuitability of the Indian people for representative govern¬ 
ment could be disproved. The corollary to this view was that 
activity in India should be geared to* the politicisation of the 
people rather than deploying them in a mass movement: *T do 
not”, Dadabhai later maintained, ‘*wish them [i.e. the local 
associations] to approach their rulers through Hhe Hyde Park 
railings*.”® Change could be brought about only by activity 
in England which was to serve as the logical focus for agitation. 

Such ideas were spread and extensively discussed in India. 
The impact of two papers in particular upon opinion in Western 
India was considerable. Native Opinion, a Bombay Anglo-Mara- 
thi weekly, accepted that the ultimate goal for India should be a 
“proper representative Government’* achieved through the gra¬ 
dual growth of panchayats, town councils and legislatures and 
the involvement of the Western educated group.® The British 
must yield in good time or else be forced to do so. While not 
attacking British suzerainty. Native Opinion nonetheless ser¬ 
monised that “when a nation once becomes alive to a sense 
its proper duties and privileges, it will ... [not] wilfully negate 
its political existence and suffer to be considered as nought”.® 
lihe discussion invariably ranged beyond broad constitutional 
issues and came to encompass India’s economic impoverishment, 
the condition of the ryot and his oppression at the hands of the 
administration.® The intellectual climate of 1867-1868 was hence 
dominated by a hei^tened awareness of specific grievances and 
broader issues while increasingly, with the recent formation of 
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the East India Association as a constant reminder, it came to 
be felt that remedial action must be taken by Indians themselves: 
“Indeed, we repeat that the people should of themselves show 
that they want their claims to be acknowledged before they get 
them from a complying Government”.®® 

It was against such a background that the Bombay Associa¬ 
tion was revived in December 1867 as a means of organising 
public opinion in a forceful manner.®^ Earlier in the year a 
similar body, the Poona Association, had been established®® while 
in June of the same year, 1867, a pleader from Bassein, Govind 
Babaji Joshi, initiated moves to found a sabha in Thana. The 
Thana Zilla Association was formally inaugurated in February 
1868 and soon established branches in the surrounding districts 
at Bassein, Panvel, Kalyan, Mahim, Umbergaon and Pen.®* 
Subsequently, in May and in August, zilla associations were 
founded in Satara and Belgaum'" while, in April,’‘a branch of the 
Bombay Association was created in Ahmedabad.’^ 

The spontaneity in the creation of these widely dispersed 
organizations reflect the general upsurge of interest throughout the 
Presidency in public matters. Interest had been sparked by the 
discussions in the East India Association and had been sustained 
and developed by the vernacular press of Western India partic¬ 
ularly. but not exclusively, by Bombay based ioumals of the 
educated group, especially Native Opinion, Indu Prakash and 
Rast Goftar. The specific initiative in forming these bodies like¬ 
wise seems to have been assumed by educated men: in the case 
of Thana, by Joshi in association with two other pleaders and 
the Deputy Collector, Vishnu Moreshwar Bhide;^® in Poona, by 
Kashinath Balkrishna Marathe, a Deccan College B.A. and 
Bombay LL.B., by Kashinath Parsharam Gadgil, similarly a 
pleader, and by K. G. Natu who had attended but not completed 
his course at college.” Information on other mofussil organiza¬ 
tions, apart from the branches of the Thana Zilla Association 
which were Joshi's creations, is however unavailable. • 

At the same time, of course, the existence of such organizations 
reflect the presence of vridespread local grievances. Their basic 
objective was in fact considered to be the removal of “the mis¬ 
understanding between the rulers and the ruled which is cv«y- 
wherc complained of as the one standing evil”” All such 
problems were to be discussed on the spot the local 
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authorities. Broader issues could be embodied in petitions and 
forwarded to either the Bombay or Poona Associations for 
action.” This would in addition satisfy the desires of the major 
associations to maintain contact with mofussil affairs and. at 
second hand, with the ryot. But co-operation was not to be 
limited only to the Presidency; it was to e;itend outside to asso¬ 
ciations elsewhere in India and ultimately to the East India 
Association in London.” Although some idea of united activity 
amongst the various organizations was ccmtemplated, nothing 
formal was envisaged except friendly co-operation. Nor was the 
principle of any India-wide organization formulated. 

In the process of translating the current of ideas into specific 
organizational form, the concept of educating public opinion in 
political matters had however been lost sight of- Dadabhai 
again brought this issue to the foreground in a paper read before 
the East India Association in October 1868.^' The first duty of 
the local associations, he emphasised, was to educate the people 
in political duties and rights. Through large meetings, explana¬ 
tions and lectures in the various vernaculars they must be given 
insight into the political system. Once this was achieved, the 
second duty of the organizations, the redress of grievances, 
would be easier to fulfil. “If . . . our local Associations are to 
do any permanent good,*’ he pointed out, “they must at least be 
in a position to say, that what they represent is not merely their 
own opinion, but the voice of the people. If the Associations 
can once achieve this object, half their victory is won.”” But the 
ultimate objective was to be even grander: the associations 
would become a power in the State and “the people will be pre¬ 
pared in time for that great end, a Parliament or Parliaments in 
India”.” 

In the short term, the reality of the political situation was such. 
Dadabhai considered, that all major decisions regarding India 
were made in England. The local associations possessed a pro¬ 
vincial character and were hence incapable of adequately ex¬ 
pressing their views in England. Lobbying had to be done in 
England itself and could be effectively undertaken only by the 
East India Association. Nonetheless, the role of the local 
bodies could be significant as the source both of current Indian 
opinion and of finance. It was in fact their duty to supply both. 
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The East India Association constituted the apex in Dadabhai*s 
scheme of “concerted action”. His scheme in many ways^merely 
formalized ideas already current in India but Dadabhai, in res¬ 
ponding to possible English conceptual opposition, placed them 
within the mainstream of European political thought. 

The Indian associations in his programme of action were per¬ 
mitted some agitational activity in local and Presidency affairs, 
but the crucial emphasis in their work was placed upon their 
creating and diffusing political consciousness amongst that vague 
and ill-defined entity, the people. 

In 1869, Dadabhai left England briefly for Bombay in order to 
convince, persuade and coerce support for his policy of “concert¬ 
ed action”. His visit was to result in the establishment of local 
branches of the East India Association and the provision of 
finance to the parent body in England. But his visit also 
brought him face to face with the tensions inherent in the second 
major attempt of the shetias and the educated of Bombay to 
unite in a public association. 


m 

The desire to revive the Bombay Association had been in the 
air for some time and, in June 1866, for example, the rising 
Young Bombay lawyer, V. N. Mandlik, appealed (albeit imsuc- 
cessfully), to its members for action.^ In 1867, Nowrozjee 
Furdoonjee returned to Bombay full of ideas gleaned from the 
East India Association: although his presence may have been 
catalytic, it was Sunkersett*s son, Veneyeckrao Jagannath, who, 
as co-secretary of the dormant body, issued invitations to a 
meeting to consider its revival. The disposition of power, in¬ 
fluence and prestige in Bombay was still such that the educated 
could achieve nothing without the support and strong involve¬ 
ment of the shetias. They were, after all, still regarded as the 
city’s natural leaders, even by the educated. The meeting was 
held on 14 December 1867 in the residence of. Manguldas 
Nathubhai who also acted as chairman and presided over re¬ 
solutions that formally re-established the Association and elected 
office-bearers.® 

. Strongest support for the Association again came from Parsis: 
they provided twenty (or approximately fbrty^five per cent) ci the 
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foity«four members of the first committee of management al¬ 
though they formed less than seven per cent of the population 
of the city. In contrast, there were only four Muslims and twenty 
Hindus on the committee despite demographic ratios of twenty- 
two and seventy per cent respectively. No information is avail¬ 
able concerning six of the Hindus, but of the other fourteen, 
one was a Sonar, four were Prabhus, three (and possibly more) 
were Brahmans while six belonged to the Gujarati trading 
castes.^ The leading positions in the Association thus reflected 
the varying degrees to which the city's closed groups had attain¬ 
ed status and had developed a related syndrome, that of political 
awareness. It also reflected one dimension of the integrative role 
of the Association in that it brought rival faction leaders together 
for the non-factional purpose of joint public and political activi¬ 
ty. Hence the support of both Veerjeevundas Madhavdas and 
Manguldas Nathubhai. Of course, subsequently the Association 
might well serve as a new arena for the extension of these 
rivalries. 

Another and more significant dimension of the integrative role 
of the Association lay in the joint adherence of the city's open 
groups, the educated and the shetias. Initially, the composition 
of the Committee of Management reflected the continued im¬ 
portance of the shetias: they held all the main positions with the 
second Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy as Honorary President, Nathubhai 
as President and Veneyeckrao and three Parsis as vice-presi- 
dents.*’ Likewise they dominated its public proceedings: seven 
of the nine speakers at the first public meeting in 1868 were 
shetias.^* However, by the second annual general meeting in 
1870, they provided slightly less than half the q>eakers.” 

The strength of the educated had in fact grown considerably 
since their participation in the Association in the fifties. Then, 
there were literally only a handful on the committee while, in the 
sixties, they comprised slightly under half the foity-four-man 
committae. Amongst these were V. N. Mandlik. S. S. Bengallee 
and Bhau Daji who, the local press felt,^<‘ should have been at 
least a vice-president In addition, there were new graduates from 
the University like J. S. Gadgil and B. M. Wagle and, in the 
second committee, R. G. Bhandarkar and M. G. Ranade,*' as well 
as foreign trained lawyers like Pherozeshah Mehta and Camrod- 
din Tyabji. 
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Nowrozjee Furdoonjee again held the influential position o£ 
secretary and upon him fell the great bulk of the Association’s 
work.** It was due to his initiative that the oigi^zaUcm 
formally resolved at the inaugural meeting to co-operate with the 
East India Association.*® However, his views were not necessarily 
decisive and he shared decision-making with Nathubhai and 
Vcneyeckrao. 

Doubts were raised at the time of the revival of the Associa¬ 
tion as to whether it could function effectvely with its large un¬ 
wieldy committee, its disparate membership and the “petty and 
mutual jealousies among. our Shetyas and leaders”.** Much of 
the latent tension might be obviated, it was claimed, by the 
creation of a much smaller committee consisting of a couple of 
well-informed and hard-working representatives from each sec¬ 
tion of the community.®* But the nature of the organization and 
the fabric of city leadership demanded not only the support, but 
also the active involvement, of as wide a cross section of the 
city’s leading groups as it was possible to obtain. Hence, ini¬ 
tially, the Association proved quite successful: its membership 
totalled some 165 at the time of the first Annual General Meet¬ 
ing and expanded by a further 58 in the succeeding year.” 

Its continued activity relied largely on the donations of the 
shetias, mainly Parsis although Banias and Bhatias also sub- 
.scribed. In addition, support came from the aristocracy of the 
hinterland, particularly from Gujarat, from the Thakore of Mor- 
vik, the Chief of Kurundwad, the Rao of Cutch, the Nawab of 
Junagad and the Raja of Dhrangadia.®** Although the Associa¬ 
tion boasted of influential support from Poona, fourteen the 
sixteen there who gave donations were Parsis: there was in fact 
singularly little support from the aristocracy of the Deccan or the 
Southern Maratha Country. Such Marathi members as the As¬ 
sociation possessed were domiciled in Bombay and were usually 
fresh graduates.®* 

The initial activities of the Association reflected the preoccu¬ 
pations of its constituent membership and of the current 
climate of political thought. The first major undertaking of the 
revived body was to press for the Indianization of the Civil 
Service. Earlier this subject had engaged the attention of the 
British India Association in Calcutta and in 1865 it had petition* 
ed the Secretary of State to raise the minimum age j^f candidates 
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to twenty-one. In August 1867, two members of the House of 
C(xnmons (H. Seymour and Colonel Sykes) had urged that 
Indians be more closely associated with the administration. The 
following day Dadabhai had proposed to the East India Associa¬ 
tion that it should submit a memorial requesting simultaneous 
examinations in India as well as in England. The memorial, 
which also included a request for scholarships for Indians to 
study in England, was presented in the same month to the 
Secretaty of State, Sir Stafford Northcote. who was “inclined to 
approve both proposals”.®* 

In Bombay, in March of the following year, the Association 
in order to reinforce these demands, sought approval for a draft 
memorial on the subject from a large public meeting of its mem¬ 
bers and the inhabitants of the city generally.®® The gathering 
itself was a considerable success and was supported both by the 
educated and strongly by the shetias. The “elaborate and ex¬ 
haustive”®' memorial reiterated the demands of the British India 
Association and the East India Association while the content cf 
the speeches likewise echoed points made elsewhere. Perhaps 
unique was the touching faith in the British displayed by Sir 
Jamsetji in his speech: 

“Among the English people, from the highest to the lowest, 
there is a strong sense of justice and honour; and, if it is point¬ 
ed out, as we are endeavouring ... that ... there ... [is] a 
certain amount of practical injustice, 1 do not doubt that as 
soon as this is clearly seen, measures will be taken for doing 
away with the objectionable regulations, and substituting 
others.”®® 

With financial backing from another Parsi, Cowasjee Jehangir, 
the memorial was extensively circulated in Bombay, Surat, 
Ahmedabad. Poona. Thana and other places for signatures of 
which o^r five thousand were obtained.®® None of the new 
mofussil organizations, however, followed Bombay's lead and 
adopted memorials of their own. 

The centre of activity again moved to London; on 17 April 
1868, Dadabhai reasserted before *the East India Association that 
Indians, and certainly their finest specimens, were quite capable 
of holding responsible administrative posidems; in Parliament. 


16 
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acting under inspiration from Dadabhai, Fawcett moved, in May» 
a resolution that simultaneous examinations be held ip India; 
later he withdrew it when the Secretary of State promised to con¬ 
sider it in drafting a forthcoming Government of India Bill. 
There the matter rested while Irish affairs intervened. Finally, 
in March 1869, Northcote's successor. Argyll, introduced a pro¬ 
vision allowing nomination to the Civil Service and the estab¬ 
lishment of a few scholarships.’®" 

Dadabhai’s was the key role in the movement; it was be who 
had concerted pressure upon the authorities and had lobbied in 
the corridors of power to achieve his end. The part played by 
the Bombay Association, though significant, was merely one 
element in an overall agitation which demonstrated the applic¬ 
ability of Dadabhai’s conception of political activity. 

In the context of the Bombay scene, however, the movement 
had aroused considerable excitement, an excitement that had 
been effectively dashed in October 1868, by Northcote’s reply to 
the Association’s memorial. He was not concerned with the 
degree of representation in the administration of particular 
classes ci Her Majesty’s subjects but, rather, with their good 
government.”’ His views and the poor gift of a few scholar¬ 
ships proved an effective damper to the Indian belief in innate 
British Justice and a blow to growing national pride. 

The next important issue to engage the attention of the Asso¬ 
ciation was a local one which enabled it to concert with mofussi! 
organizations and, consequently, to point to the altruism of its 
policies. The issue centred around a measure, the City Surveys 
and Amendment of Bombay Survey and Settlement Act Bill, in¬ 
troduced in the Bombay Le^slative Council in August 1868. 
For the first time, revenue officers were to be required to exa¬ 
mine into the titles of land in the towns and cities of the Presi¬ 
dency and to assess them for revenue purposes. In pursuit of 
their enquiries, they were to be permitted to enter private 
houses. Only B(»nbay city was exempt from the legislation 
whose basic aim was to prevent the unauthorized seizure of pub¬ 
lic land and—^its critics claimed—to raise finance.”* 

The Bill was opposed in the Council by the President of the 
Bombay Association, Manguldas Nathubhai: not only was it un¬ 
necessary but, in denying the privacy of the home, it would in¬ 
terfere with the customs and religion of the pedple.”* His op- 
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position was reflected in the growth of ‘‘widespread alaim and 
dissatisfaction throughout the MQfussil’V*^ In Broach, ^ere 
feelings were “unusually excited**,** two successive meetings de¬ 
nounced the measure as unjust and oppressive and resolved to 
embody their views in a petition to the Council. Other petitions 
were sent from Ahmedabad, from Moondba and Neriad in Kaira 
District as well as from Satara and Thana.** In Thana, the pro¬ 
test had been concerted by Govind Babaji Joshi whose achieve¬ 
ment was considerable in collecting some 1800 signatures from 
the eleven talukas of the District.*’^ The Bombay Association 
also drafted a petition which followed, as did most of the others, 
views already expressed by Nathubhai.** 

The Bill was revised to incorporate “many of the recommend¬ 
ations contained in the Memorial from the Bombay Association, 
and in some of the more intelligent Petitions’’.** mainly by rid¬ 
ding it of its general assessment character. Because the conces¬ 
sions were “so very great”*** Nathubhai accepted the revisions 
and he. silently, and the Association, publicly, prided themsel¬ 
ves on the success of their activities.*” Their ccnnplacency was 
not echoed by others; Native Opinion felt that the Bill had been 
passed “against the declared wishes of the inhabitants of the 
entire Presidency**.*** a sentiment reiterated by the mofussil press 
when it pointed out that the objectionable features had not been 
removed.*** 

That the Association was not as effective as it claimed in ob¬ 
taining the redress of grievances or in representing all viewpoints 
was reaffirmed in its stand on municipal refonn. General dis¬ 
satisfaction existed throughout the Presidency over the constitu¬ 
tions of the various municipalities. In May 1868. the Poona 
Association requested Government to substitute an elective 
system in {dace of the current method of nomination to the 
]^na Municipality.*** Similar sentiments were aired in Thana*** 
and later in Bombay.*** Feeling was particularly strong amcmgst 
the rank*and file membership of the Bmnbay Association in 
fhvour of change but the leading shetias. whose interests lay 
with the existing form of the Municipality and with its Cbm- 
missioner, were adamant against any refonnist tendencies. Hence 
not only did the Bombay Association fail to lead the mofussil 
bodies in ccmoerting agitation, its veiy inactivity suggested the 
imderljmg but growing tension between its ccmstituent parts. 
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The domination of the shetias was becoming increasingly suspect: 

* 

*The middle classes are tired of the indifference of their 
leaders, and think very often of ignoring them altogether and 
moving for themselves.”"' 

The educated group, led and also, at times, ably restrained 
by Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, nonetheless remained within the 
Association, although their attitude toward the shetias was harden¬ 
ing. By now they were no longer the minute and insignificant 
group they had once been and had even begun to think of 
themselves not merely in group but even in class terms. They 
were becoming more assertive. 

That it was more difficult to attain consensus within the 
Association was demonstrated during the controversy that sur¬ 
rounded the Native Marriage Bill introduced into the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council in September 1868. Its aim was to affirm 
the validity of Brahmo Samaj marriages though they were 
celebrated without orthodox Hindu ritual. Because of difficulties 
in definition, the scope of the Bill had been widened to include 
all civil marriages amongst Indians."^ The extension was 
significant: it immediately affected all Indians and particularly 
those concerned with retaining the integrity of their castes against 
the integrative pull of ideas and environment. 

Hence the "^considerable dissatisfaction and alarm [which 
manifested itself] amongst the Native Community of Bombay” 
on the publication of the Bill."' The first formal response 
occurred within one of the closed groups in the city when, on 
4 November 1868, the “principal Parsi setts” held a “respectable” 
meeting at which "‘after a deal of animated discussion” it was 
resolved to petition for the exclusion of Parsis from the Bill.^" 
Parsi members of Young Bombay hotly opposed the decision 
and, though overwhelmed, continued their defiance b;;^ refusing 
to serve on the committee which was to draft the representation. 
Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, S. S. Bengallee and Byramjee Jejeebhoy 
openly opposed shetias of the standing of Sir Jamsetji, D. M. 
Petit, F. N. Patel, D. R. Banajee and N, M. Wadta, men who, in 
a different capacity, were office-bearers of the Bombay Asso¬ 
ciation.'" ^ 
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That the ^etias lepiesented the majority Farsi view was 
demonstrated in December at a general meeting of the com¬ 
munity. The gathering adc^ted a memoria] which opposed the 
Bill since it permitted intermarriage between religions. Farsi 
marriages, it affirmed, were valid only if the ai^ropriate cere¬ 
monies were performed. If any Farsi todc advantage of the 
Bill, the community would consider that he bad abjured his 
religion and would not allow him access to its benevolent funds 
nor otherwise permit him to participate in the life of the 
community.^® 

Orthodox Hindus equally opposed the Bill and for similar 
reasons; firstly, that marriage was a sacrament, not merely a 
legal bond, and, secondly, that the Bill would remove restrictions 
against intermarriage.^® 

It is not without irony that the Brahmo Samaj*s counterpart 
in Bombay, the Prarthana Samaj, also opposed the measure. 
Ihe Prarthana Samaj had Been recently established by a group 
of educated Marathi Hindus, mainly Brahmans. They felt that 
the Bill should not ccnnpletely abolish the religious aspect of 
marriage. A via media should exist between civil and religious 
marriages so that marriages performed in a religious style (but 
shorn of idolatrous features) could also be valid. The Bill should 
limit itself to the negative aspect of removing disabilities and 
should not encourage, as it would, intercaste as well as secret 
and stolen marriages, of both of whidi the Samaj disapproved. 
The Samaj also submitted a memorial opposing the measure.^® 

^'hen the Bombay Association came to consider its stand on 
the issue its position was somewhat difficult. On the one hand, 
the Bill was supported by a section of the educated who were in 
the main Parsi and almost invariably members of Young Bombay 
and, on the other, it was opposed by another section of the 
educated, the recent Marathi Hindu graduates, as well as by the 
forces of conservatism, the caste leaders of the city. The 
issue brOuf^t into the integrative arena a matter that affected 
the encapsulated dimensions of the city*s life. No easy com¬ 
promise was possible nor was the attainment of consensus simple. 
Two special meetings of the Association on 30 January and 
1 February 1869 were required before an acceptable memorial 
was adopted. In the mid, it was the views of the shetias which 
prevailed. The Bill should apply only to those sects which 
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desired to be relieved of their disabilities but, if the Oovemment 
was unwilling to accept this suggestion, then the Association 
requested that those who were married by a civil ceremony should 
be required to renounce their ri^t to participate in the property 
and privileges of their caste. The memorial thus failed to meet 
the (Ejections of the Prarthana Samaj although it fully satisfied 
the setts.'* 

There the matter rested while the local gov^ments were 
canvassed for their c^nicms. Subsequently, the Bill, shorn df 
its general features and made applicable only to the Brahmo 
Samaj, was reintroduced into the Viceroy’s Council in 1871.'* 
And the matter ended. It had, in its course, highlighted the 
tensions inherent within the Bombay Association, tensions that 
had been restrained by a distinct cleavage of opinion within one 
of its major groups, the educated. The Association’s structure 
may have seemed fragile but it nevertheless was proving sur¬ 
prisingly resilient. 

It was over a purely commercial issue whose scope was limited 
to the Presidency that the Association was at its strongest. In 
opposing the Cotton Frauds Bill, it followed a policy of concerted 
action and deployed the wide variety of tactics which were envi¬ 
saged. The ultimate success of the movement, although not 
entirely due to the agitation, enabled the Association to undertake 
vigorous and important activity in the first years of the following 
decade. 

The most important object of the Bill was to provide for the 
further punishment of those who adulterated cotton. Even its 
mover in the Council, B. H. Ellis, was dissatisfied and confessed 
that he would have preferred *To see the present law in its present 
state.”'” His feelings were echoed by other Council members. 
English as well as Indian.'* Manguldas Nathubhai even dis¬ 
approved the Cotton Frauds Act which the Bill sought to 
amend since it had in the past often been “sn instrument of 
oppression in the Mofussil”.'* Ms views were reiterated in the 
local press; Native Opinion, for example, likewise felt that the 
concept of such legislation was bad.'* Public reaction, however, 
was relatively quiescent until the Bill emerged, amended and still 
unsatisfactory, from the Select Committee of the Council. 

In the meantime, on 6 July, the Bombay Association had 
forwarded its petition which, in essence, merely eitffcnded Natha- 
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bbai's arguments that the basic principle was objectionable. The 
impact of the existing Act, which alre^y caused “oppression and 
injustice”, would be intensified since the Bill would punish those 
who possessed adulterated cotton without fraudulent intent. 
Commerce might, as a result, be hampered.^’^ 

The Bill came up for a second reading on 24 September. 
Before the Council lay petitions from the Association as well as 
the major commercial groups in the city. Opposed by the Advocate 
General, White, and other members, it only narrowly passed its 
second reading by a bare majority of two.'” On 27 and 28 
September, it was further considered in detail but the revisions 
provoked further dissatisfaction from Indian and European alike. 

An impressive series of public meetings and memorials result¬ 
ed. On 1 October, a petition was submitted by an influential 
group of merchants, shetias of the calibre of A. H. Wadia, 
M. F. Panday, Kcssowjee Naik and others and men who were 
also members of the Association.'” On 15 October, the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, “after a prolonged discussion”,”* resolv¬ 
ed to accept the new bill if its objectionable features were 
removed.'” If the Chamber was ambivalent, “certain Cotton 
Merchants of Bombay” in their petition of the same date were 
certainly not although their arguments had by now become 
cliched.'” The following day, on 16 October, the Bombay Asso¬ 
ciation again entered the fray and convened a public meeting 
which was attended by the “wealth, respectability and standing” 
of the city.'” With Veneyeckrao Sui^ersett as chairman, a 
strong memorial was adopted and signed by over six hundred of 
those present.'" 

The Bill was nevertheless passed. The Bombay Association 
hence requested the Viceroy on 31 October to withhold his ccm- 
sent since, in addition to the usual arguments, it maintained that 
the measure, in hampering commerced was contrary to the prin- 
, ciple of free trade. The Native Merchants of Bombay and the 
Chambef of Commerce in separate memorials bolstered this 
view.”* 

The Association continued on the offensive by requesting 
Dadabhai in Lraidon to pursue the matter. This he did, first by 
presenting in December a paper on the subject to the E^t India 
Association and thus gained thdr support and then by diculat- 
ing a printed version to commercial interests in England and 
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urging them to act. As a result, both the Cotton Supply Asso¬ 
ciation and the Manchester Chamber of Commerce petitioned 
the Secretary of State against the measure.'" 

And in May 1870 the Government of India announced its 
decision to refuse its assent to the Act. Its reasoning largely fol¬ 
lowed arguments put forward in the various memorials: the Act 
was unnecessary, it would hinder cotton cultivation and trade 
and would punish those who possessed adulterated cotton thou^ 
without fraudulent intent.'*' The decision was a triumph for pub¬ 
lic opinion and for the Association and was hailed as such in 
the contemporary press.'** 

Thus, by 1870, the Association had demonstrated that its 
technique of action, essentially the presentation of memorials 
and the deployment of personal influence, could achieve results. 
Although many of its memorials were adopted at public meet¬ 
ings, it failed to exploit the potential inherent in the manipula¬ 
tion of public opinion through crowded meetings or large num¬ 
bers. Such tactics lay outside its range of thinking: when the 
Association talked of the effectiveness of public opinion, it 
usually meant that of the wealthy and sometimes the educated. 
A petition carried more weight if it contained a limited number 
of influential signatures rather than thousands of nonentities. 
Rarely did Bombay act in unison with the British India Associa¬ 
tion although it did accept issues which Calcutta had earlier 
mooted. Perhaps this was a reflection of the still restricted contact 
between the two cities as well as of the limited, provincial nature 
of the issues which excited attention. On the other hand, rela¬ 
tions with the East India Association were closer and their 
activities, due mainly to Dadabhai and his contact with Nowroz- 
jee. often complementary. 

It was the custom of the Bombay Association to take action 
only over specific legislation and. in this sense, its role was 
negative. Its preoccupation with legislation was perhaps due to 
die influence of its Pt^dent, Manguldas Nathubhai, vHio, as a 
member of the Governor's Legislative Council, was heavily in¬ 
volved in this side of public activity. CXher issues tended to be 
ignored unless a lead came frenn outside. Only then would the 
Association act and only if the interests of the majority of the 
shetias were significantly involved would it act vigorously and 
consistently. Consequently, as an instniment of ptflitical agita- 
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tion, it Rras at its sharpest over local Bombay issues and prefe¬ 
rably those with aunmercial dr financial overtones. Nonethe¬ 
less, the Association had inaugurated its new lease of life by 
advocating an issue supported by both the shetias and the edu¬ 
cated though it was the interests of the latter who were most 
immediately affected by the Civil Service question. But, as the 
body devdoped, the shetias showed increasing reluctance to 
accept other issues urged by the educated; they were still too 
strong in terms of wealth, influence and prestige for the compro¬ 
mise between the two to be anything but unequal. 

Moreover, the Association possessed no method of extending 
its scope through the education of public opinion. It was essen¬ 
tially against the nature of the quasi-aristocracy to accept the view 
that benefit could be derived frcmi any major extension of public 
awareness. Perhaps the Association's memorials were indirectly 
educative but if so the effect was unintentional. Nothing in 
Bombay fulfilled the programme laid down in London by the 
East India Association for the development of political conscious¬ 
ness. Bombay needed such a programme as similarly it need¬ 
ed a forum in which the educated could express and formulate 
their views untrammelled by shetia rigidity. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In 1869, Dadabhai returned to Bombay with the specific ob¬ 
ject of affiliating the Bombay body with the East India Associa¬ 
tion. Concurrently, a Mr. Taylor was to visit Calcutta on a 
similar mission to the British India Association and the Com¬ 
mercial Landowners’ Association. Both men also had the more 
limited objective of obtaining a constant supply of information 
and finance for the parent organization in London.^^ 

As might be expected, Dadabhai’s impact was considerable. 
His first action was to deliver a series of lectures in both Guja¬ 
rati and Cngiish on the work of the East India Association, their 
content being reiterated by Vishnu Shastri Pandit, editor of the 
Indu Prakash, in a Mara^i lecture.”* Dadabhai repeated his 
arguments regarding the need for the political education of die 
people as a necessary prerequisite to the grant of representative 
institutions and ultimately of a parliament in India. It was tte 
duty, he ^phasised, of the educated to undertake such a itfle 
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and, furthermore, to provide the financial sinews for political 
activity: 

**If the educated natives will be up and doing, 1 do not des> 
pair of success . . . We have hitherto been in the habit of 
depending and throwing the whole burden upon the rich. The 
rich of Bombay at times have done their part nobly, as we all 
know. Let us, the middle class, do our duty also—^Ict us bear 
our own share of the burden. It is of no consequence whether 
the donation is one rupee or thousands.*’^*^ 

Soon after, Dadabhai abandoned his idea of affiliating the 
Bombay Association with the East India Association since its 
independence as an instrument for the expression of Indian opin¬ 
ion would be compromised by any involvement with English¬ 
men. It was better to establish a separate organization which 
could include the Presidency’s Anglo-Indians. Such a body 
would consequently have a more limited role and would be 
unable to apply any kind of pressure upon the Government. 
Instead, it would be a forum for the expression of opinion and a 
school for its development and could also function as a mes¬ 
senger between the people and the parent body by providing 
funds and information.^" 

Although the deployment of prestige and influence in Bcmibay 
was such that the shetias could not but be admitted to the Com¬ 
mittee of the new Branch of the EIA, the structure was so design¬ 
ed as to neutralize their importance. There were to be two 
divisions of office bearers; the first being an **upper house’* of 
men of “high position and mature and wide experience”"' who, 
even they conc^ed, were to have little to do with the formulation 
of its policy.’" Included in this group were the leading shetias 
of the Bombay Association: Sir Jamsetji, Nathubhai, Veneyeck- 
rao, F. N. Patel and D. M. Petit. Effective control the Branch 
was to vest in a “lower house” which would represent *the diffe¬ 
rent interests and classes of the city—doctors, lawyers, government 
officials and graduates. Bhau Daji was chairman of this Manag¬ 
ing Committee and beneath him ranged almost all the members 
of Young Bombay and the recent products of the University; 
men such as Bengallee, Mandlik, Ranade. Bhandarkar, Yajnik 
and Atmaram Pandurang with Pherozeshah Mehta and Wagte 
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as secretaries. At least one-fifth of the thirty-six members of the 
Managing Committee were graduates. Their numbers—^and their 
star—wcre rising. 

The size of the new body suggested that it met a distinct need. 
Its initial membership was over six hundred and grew by a 
further hundred in 1871. Not only did it far exceed in size the 
strength of the Bombay Association but the Branch also managed 
to gain support from groups which the Association had been 
unable to capture. In particular, it was able to obtain the 
adherence of smne twenty-five princely and feudal houses in the 
Presidency, not merely in Gujarat and Kathiawar, where the 
Bombay Association also had connections, but in the Peccan 
and the Southern Maratha Country where it did not. Marathi 
public opinion both at the educated and the traditional leader¬ 
ship levels hence entered into public bodies if not into agitational 
politics which, of course, the Branch avoided.^*’ 

The involvcnnent of the aristocracy of the Presidency enabled 
the Branch to fulfil at least one of its functions, the provision of 
finance to the parent body. The sums involved were large even 
in comparison with the munificence of Bombay*s shetias as the 
Rao of Cutch and the Holkar of Indore's donations of fifty 
thousand and twenty-five thousand rupees, respectively, demon- 
strated.*®® But its oAer major role, the provision of information, 
wa.s not as adequately executed, partly because the public be¬ 
came “listless and indifferent’* and partly because the Branch 
was merely an adjunct to activity in En^and without any real 
role in the fabric of the political life of the region.®®^ In a sense 
this explained its large membership. Dadabhai had given the 
body prestige but not vitality. This, it was not to obtain until 
the end of the decade when it increasingly participated in poli¬ 
tical movements. 

But the Branch did manage to promote ideas regarding poli¬ 
tical education. “The object of our Association”, one of 
its members pointed out, “is national, and our efforts must 
be national too”.^ Native Opinion underlined the lesson 
and suggested that the educated must stir up the whole country 
fixxn the Himalayas to Cape Comorin.®®® Dadabhai had been 
mainly responsible for such an accretion of ideas and it was for 
this reason that shetias and educated together honoured him on 
his dqNuture from Bombay at a large and influential meeting.®®* 
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His presence had been catalytic, the Times of India observed, 
in arousing 

**a distinctly national feeling ... but never was patriotism 
more free from bitterness and mere antagonism. There has 
been no current event better calculated to arouse these political 
aspirations. We can only refer it to the certain peculiarly 
happy characteristic and facile ability in the chief promoter 
of this revival, that we have seen not only Parsees but Hindoos 
of all castes—the poor compositor and the wealthy Shettiah. the 
presidency towns and the sleepy Mofussil, all uniting in res¬ 
ponding to Mr. Dadabhoy’s earnest but moderate and intel¬ 
ligent appeals.”^® 

Feelings may well have been aroused and political aspirations 
stimulated, but their expression, at least in Bombay city, in the 
next couple of years had to be through the Bombay Association 
with its limitations and its inherent tensions, and not through the 
Branch of the East India Association despite all its grand 
objectives. 



Chapter HI 


OUT TO POONA 

The Marathi Graduate and Maharashtra 

By the beginning of the seventies, differences had begun to 
appear amongst the educated within the city. Although still 
contained within the same continuum. Young Bombay and the 
graduates from the University had begun to diverge as indeed 
had sections of the graduates themselves. While one section led 
by the Parsi, Pherozeshah Mehta, and the Saraswat, K. T. 
Telang, chose to concentrate their activities within the city and 
eventually from it to make their bids for leadership at the end of 
the seventies, another section, best typified by M. G. Ranade 
and R. G. Bhandarkar, were somewhat earlier to move outwards 
and to focus upon Poona and the Maratha mofussil. Even in the 
sixties this outward movement was already being foreshadowed 
by the involvement of the Marathi graduate in Bombay in 
matters Maharashtrian. Their initial apprenticeship in public 
matters assumed, to a surprising extent, an encapsulated concern 
for things Marathi while their activity was often within arenas 
determined by the same linguistic and regional bounds. Perhaps 
this was in essence no different from the earlier expression of 
Young Bombay’s reforming zeal in encapsulated arenas within 
the city but its consequences did differ. The Marathi graduate 
came to develop a base for himself outside the confines of the 
city, something which Young Bombay, despite similar attempts, 
had failed to achieve. 


I 

In the late sixties, however, the graduates were still a reason- 
alfiy coherent, if minute, group within Bombay city. There were 
in all only eighty-one Arts graduates at the time, sineteea of 
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whom had proceeded to a Master's degree. Of these, one was 
a Muslim, eight were Parsi and ten Hindu with almost all of tho 
Hindus being either Chitpavan or Saraswat Brahmaifi.^ The 
composition of the educated group had begun to alter and 
Parsis, desiring a commercially oriented education, were no 
longer preponderant. In 1870, for example, only two Parsis as 
against eleven Hindus obtained B.As. Their place was being 
taken by Poona Brahmans not only in Arts but also in engineer¬ 
ing and other courses.^ 

The trend was as evident in the lower grades of education 
throughout the Marathi mofussil: in 1866-67. English 
schools in Poona were unable to cope with the large num¬ 
bers seeking an English language education and this demand 
merely reflected what was happening elsewhere—^in Satara, Ah- 
mednagar. Khandesh and Ratnagiri.’ An English education, 
after all. held out not only the promise of employment, particu¬ 
larly in the administration, but also increased social status.* 

A great deal was expected frcnn these early Marathi graduates 
who were viewed very much as nine day wonders. They were 
to be the instruments for the uplift of the Marathi people, tor 
their renaissance. But initially the graduates did little apart 
from secure employment and indulge in the exhilarating pursuit 
of ideas. Lacking the stridency of early Young Binnbay they 
nevertheless followed in its footsteps. They participated in the 
Students* Literary and Scientific Society where they, likewise, 
gained their first experience in public speaking and in the func¬ 
tioning of organizations. At the beginning of the sixties, their 
contribution was relatively insignificant but already their kind 
of interest in social, religious and political issues was evident in 
papers presented by B. M. Wag^e on the Shenvis and Tukaram 
in 1863 and 1864 and by Ranade on the duties of educated 
young men, the theory of population and the future prospects 
of Marathis and Bengalis.* In the mid sixties, the Society went 
into a decline: it was revived at the end the decade by the 
graduates who, despite the continuing influence of Mandlik, 
came to control it. Similarly, the Marathi branch, the Dnyan 
Prasarak Sabha, obtained a new lease of life in 1870* and im¬ 
portant papers were read by R. G. Bhandaikar on Indian An¬ 
tiquity, by W. A. Modak on the future of India and by K. 
h^athe on Marathi fiction and drama.’ The jSabha however 
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did not survive the movement out of Bombay of many oi the 
leading Marathi graduates and ceased functioning in 1873. The 
parent body survived into the twentieth century though one of 
its most active periods was around the end of the sixties with 
papers from Ranade, Telang, Bhandarkar, Marathe and J. S. 
Gadgil.» 

It must have been exhilarating to be a graduate in the sixties, 
to belong to a small and select group possessed of a sense of 
mission and a belief in the possibility of effecting change. 
Exhilarating also to be caught up in the excitement of new ideas, 
in their discussion and in their spread. Hence almost all the 
graduates at one stage or other in their early adult life were part- 
time journalists. M. G. Ranade, for example, edited the Engilish 
section of the Anglo-Marathi Indu Prakash in 1862-1863 while 
another Marathi graduate, J. S. Gadgil, edited its Marathi 
section. As yet the graduates had not begun to found their own 
papers but supported ventures inaugurated by their educated 
predecessors. The most significant growth was in the Marathi 
language press which displayed a vitality hitherto lacking since 
its faltering beginnings in the thirties and forties. By 1870 the 
strength of the city's Marathi and Gujarati papers were about 
equal with ten papers each. With the Anglo-Gujarati Rast 
Gcfftar increasingly conservative, the most influential and fiery 
journals in the Presidency were now Marathi, the Dnyan Prakash 
in Poona and the Indu Prakash and Native Opinion in Bombay. 
Even so, circulations remained small: seven years after its 
inauguration, the Indu Prakash sold only nine hundred and fifty 
copies of each issue.’ 

The city's ferment of ideas then was increasingly being induced 
by Marathis. Although not specifically the product of graduate 
activity, the trend being evident earlier, it was the graduates 
who, by the beginning of the seventies, kept this ferment at the 
bubble and it was an expanding literate Marathi public who 
provided *lt with sustenance. Both aspects were evident in the 
growth of Marathi language puUications during the century. In 
the decade after 1818, only three books were published in the 
language; by 1847-1857, the number had expanded to one hun¬ 
dred and two and, in the following decade, to about five hundred 
and fifty. But the rate of increase between 1864 and 1874 was 
quite 'ejttraofdinary with over fifteen hundred and thirty books.** 
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The nature of these publications reflected current preoccupa¬ 
tions. There was a certain amount of creative verse and prose 
but this tended to be limited in quality and quantity.* Despite 
the one or two reasonable novels published at the beginning of 
the seventies, the majority were unimaginative and derived from 
English models. There was an occasional display of concern 
with social conditions such as. for example. Baba Padmanji’s 
delineation of the position of the Hindu widow and K. B. Kellrar’s 
hostility to missionary activity while the treatment of Shivaji 
in some of the historical novels point to a direction in which' 
Marathi sentiment was later to develop." 

Yet in comparison with what it preceded, Marathi writing 
had improved considerably by the seventies as had the standard 
of its translations from the Sanskrit which constituted a major 
staple of the language’s publications.^^ Another significant 
element was a body of translations of English works like 
Elphinstone’s and Grant Duffs histories, the Arabian Nights and 
studies of political economy. If the educated diffused Western 
knowledge (and its entertainments) they were also preoccupied 
with rediscovering their own thought and culture. They em¬ 
barked on a venture to republish the writings of the Marathi 
bhakti saints, of Tukaram, Ramdas, Moropant and others." These 
poet saints, and Tukaram in particular, represented not merely 
a key to an understanding of the religion of the *‘iower Maratha 
population”" and to the achievement of Shivaji" but also a unique 
contribution to religious and philosophical thought. To a gra¬ 
duate like J. S. Gadgil. Tukaram was ”a great moral teacher.... 
a poet in whose writings the most intensely personal religion is 
to be found”." 

Education then provided the tools whereby Marathi thought 
and culture could be rediscovered or re-examined. It provoked 
a response much like that of the missionaries in their attempts 
at conversion in the forties and fifties in Bombay. Tht: Marathi 
educated certainly absorbed Western ideas of enquiry and criti¬ 
cism just as they absorbed Western ethical philosophical concepts 
but these were applied to an indigenous framework whose ideas 
were re-assessed but not dispensed with. As a result, the division 
between the educated (particularly the graduates) and their 
fellows was never inalienable, even when they ffmned their 
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religious organization and attempted to develop a new set of 
beliefs. 


* * « * 

In March 1867. the city's leading Marathi intellectuals formed 
the Prarthana Samaj or “Prayer Meeting". The Samaj biou^t 
together two different strands of thought. One of these went 
back to the Paramahamsa Sabha or “Sacred Society** of the late 
forties. The Sabha itself had evolved out of the enthusiasm with 
which the twelve Brahman pupils of the Nonnal School in 
Bombay had accepted the teachings regarding caste abolition 
advocated by the Marathi Sanskrit scholar, Dadoba ]^ndurang. 
after he assumed charge of the school in 1846. Dadoba's en¬ 
thusiasm was conta^ous, his teaching spread to other schools 
and colleges and quite soon a society, based on masonic princi¬ 
ples and espousing broad ideas of equality and fraternity, was 
established. Although acting in strict secrecy, the memters of 
this Sabha sought in their closed gatherings to change social and 
religious practices, specifically, as a member later pointed out, 
to bring about **the abolition of caste, the introduction of widow 
marriage, and the renunciation of idolatry**.” The form of its 
meetings incorporated some of these objectives: proceedings 
opened and closed with hymns from the Ratnamala or with 
prayers attacking idolatry, specially composed by Dadoba 
Pandurang; papers were read and discussed and a meal, pre¬ 
pared by low caste and non-caste men, was eaten. 

By 1860. it had about 500 members in Bombay and the 
mofussil; these came together regularly for an annual diimer. 
The net of this secret Sabha, then, was surprisingly wide. Ihere 
were branches in Poona, Ahmednagar and elsewhere while the 
Poona branch was reputedly radical and even atheistic in charac¬ 
ter. Most of its members were educated and included men like 
the founder. Dadoba Pandurang, N. M. Paramjanand and Baba 
Padmanji. Some of these were strongly influenced by Christianity 
but at this stage chose to remain within the fold rather than 
face the problems of the convert. Nevertheless, the Sabha met 
with strong oi^osition when its activities were exposed in the 
early fifties and then in 1860. The latter exposure caused its 
collapse and its members were left without an organised body 

17 
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or system of beliefs in which they could find a place. A period 
of searching ensued. Some, the Satyashodak or **seekers after 
truth”, increasingly identified themselves with Christiaaity and 
in so doing moved out of the mainstream of the period.” 

The remainder, however, consciously and deliberately began 
to search for a system of ideas that could combine the European 
scientific outlook with that of their own society. In this search 
they were joined by a second strand, the handful of graduates 
and college students being produced by the educational system 
and equally anxious for a synthesis that might appeal more 
widely outside their elite circle.” 

The visit of Keshub Chunder Sen to Bombay and Poona in 
February 1864 was to suggest the direction which this synthesis 
might take. Sen was the first Brahmo missionary to visit 
Western India and through him the ideas of Tagore, Ram Mohan 
Roy and of the Samaj itself gained as great a currency as they 
were ever to receive on this side of India. Yet although his 
oratory had considerable impact, his programme was viewed with 
suspicion as a screen under which the foreign religion might be 
spread. Thou^ the intellectuals favoured a form of Deism 
shorn of the accretions of orthodox Hinduism but encompassing 
the code of morals inherent in Christianity, it was felt that this 
could not be achieved through the Brahmo Samaj. To do so 
involved alienation from the mainstream of Hinduism, and meant 
discriminaticm, antagonism and the loss of any possible influence 
upon the people of the Presidency.^ 

The catalyst in the establishment of the Prarthana Samaj on 
30 March 1867 was not then Keshub Chunder Sen’s visit but 
the presence of Mary Carpenter, an English social reformer and 
friend of Ram Mohan Roy in his last days in England. At the 
house of Dr. Atmaram Pandurang in 1867 she met a group of 
educated Hindus in whom she was: 

’’pleased to find that I recognised with them the greaMruth that 
we have all one common Father in Heaven, [and therefore! 
ventured to urge upon them to act up to their own convictions^ 
and to unite together in a pure social worship of their own. 
On the Sunday after my departure this was commenced.”’^ 

The Samaj held weekly prayer meetings in Which the unity 
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of God was pcopouiided and the current *c(»TUptions’ of Hmduism 
exposed. It also had overt social reform objectives, specifically 
the abolition of child marriage, the introduction of widow re* 
maniage. the encouragement of female education and the dis> 
ai^xroval of caste discrimination. Fairly rapidly, however, the 
S^aj decided to concentrate upon religious reform on which, it 
felt, subsequent social reform would be based. 

Thinking in this direction was codified and extended by M. G. 
Ranade in his essay, ‘*A Theist’s Confession of Faith”.^ He 
viewed the history of religion in Spencerian terms of evolution, 
progress and development, an evolution towards a “Pure Theism” 
which excluded idolatry and sacrifice. It was only a matter of 
time before there was established ”a universal kingdom of God 
on earth below in place of sectional churches”.’^' 

But Ranade went further: ”...there are manifest signs that in 
a truer sense than at any time in the past, the Kingdom of God 
is near at hand”.’’* His placing of the Samaj at the apex of the 
evolution of religion and his optimism regarding its potential 
influence re-echoed the views of other early Samajists. The 
Bombay Hindu Reformer in 1868 had claimed, for example, that 

”The religion of the Prarthana Samaj can count its adherents 
by thousands, not only among the Hindoos, but among all 
the other nations on the surface of the globe. In fact, it is 
destined to be the religion of the whole world. And though 
the day is still very far distant from us when such a gjorious 
result would be consummated, that it will come cannot admit 
of a doubt.”“ 

Hence the Samaj was fitted within an evolutionary and some¬ 
what determinist ^mework. In the broad sense envisaged by 
Ranade it, logically, could not but appeal to a wide audience 
especially in the region. And, in a more concrete manner, the 
Samaj pressed to develop a position fixmi which it could exert 
maximum influence. Unlike the Brahmos, its members intended 
to remain within the mainstream of Hindu thought and society 
and not withdraw from it; they were eclectic and hoped to 
achieve a comiMromise between their own advanced ideas and 
the more ^backward” ernes of their fellows. Rather than need¬ 
lessly antagmuse the orthodox they observed routine ceremonies 
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which they felt were meanin^ess. but at the same time they did 
not hide their own opinions. In part this was a matter of tactics, 
in part a desire to avoid die schisms that had occurred m Bengal 
and perhaps in part it reflected the closer contact of the Marathi 
educated with their social environment. They sought synthesis 
not a complete break and, bounded as they were by ideas of 
evolution, they did not in fact perceive the situation as one of 
conflicting and antithetical beliefs. Since all religions were part 
of the same continuum of evolution, since they were all moving 
towards pure theism, they were not in essence contradictory. 

The use by the Samajists of the bhakti saints of Maharashtra 
exemplifies this point. When it was first founded the Samaj 
ignored the hymns of these saints. Ranade, in commenting upon 
Tukaram and Moropant and the cult which surrounded 
Vithoba at Pandharpur observed in 1867 that 

“... the theory that salvation can only be worked out, not by 
works, nor by merits, nor again by knowledge, but by humble 
devotion and constant prayer, is the peculiar tenet of this class 
of writings; and with the decay of old learning, and of the 
more valuable spirit of independent thought, it has succeeded 
in securing for itself a popularity wholly unauthorised by any 
merits of its own.”*® 

But of course it was at this time that the graduates were 
rediscovering the merits of bhakti, not merely as the key to the 
religious preoccupations of the Marathi masses but also as 
containing high moral and ethical concepts. The rediscovery 
was confirmed by the grudging praise doled out to bhakti saints 
by influential Qiristian missionaries: Rev. Wilson, for example, 
felt that despite Tukaram’s pantheism and polytheism there was 
nevertheless within his work a sense ci “spiritual interests and 
anxieties”.*^ By 1869 the Samaj had begun to include a few of 
Tukaram's abhangs in its hymn sheets “to the grealf delight of 
those present”.*® More were to be included with each successive 
edition of the hymn book, although in the first three or four 
editions the usual references to Vithoba, Pandutang and Keshav 
were leplaced by words with monotheistic connotations, by 
“God”, “Hari” etc. Eventually. Tukaram came to supply the 
Samaj teachers with themes for their sermons^sdiile the inter# 
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pretation of Tukaiam as a Theist came to fill a central part in 
Samaj thou^t* 

Ultimately, despite the evolutionary eclecticism of its views, 
the Samaj failed to adiieve any marked popular impact. It 
remained very much a gathering of an elite within an elite. Its 
initial membership in 1867 was only seventeen and fifteen years 
later it had grown only to sixty in Bombay and forty-two in the 
mofussil. Althou^ there were a few Gujaratis, the members 
were mainly Marathis and Brahman at that; and services, for 
example, were usually conducted in Marathi. Its main strength 
was in Bombay and Maharashtra with branches in Poona (formed 
in 1870), in Kirkee, Kolhapur and Satara. A similar body 
was established in Ahmedabad in 1871 but its origins and in¬ 
spiration were local. 

The Samaj compensated for its size by the intellectual calibre 
of its meml^rs. Initially, these included Dr. Atmaram Pandu- 
rang, Dadoba Pandurang, Bhaskare Pandurang and N. M. 
Paramanand, for a while editor of Native Opinion, as well as 
two graduates, Wagle and Modak. Bhandarkar and Ranade 
joined the Samaj in 1869 and soon dominated it. 

As an organization its specific influence w'as limited. Its major 
practical effort in the direction of social reform was to found 
an orphanage at Pandharpur while it attempted to spread its 
general views through a journal, the Subodh Patrika, which it 
sponsored in the seventies. The Patrika provided a forum for 
the expression of ideas while its members in their individual 
capacities in activities outside the Samaj spread its general views. 
It was in this somewhat amorphous manner that the Samaj 
wielded influence.** 


n 

Despite their attempts at evdving a synthesis of ideas and 
their desires for popular contact, many of the Marathi educated 
felt as divorced frcnn their fellows as had Young Bombay a 
gmeration earlier in similar circumstances. Much the same ten¬ 
sions existed between those who had had an English education 
and those who had not. However, specific circumstancesi varied. 
M. M. Kunte. a Chitpavan graduate, felt, in 1869, ihtt Mamthi 
society had separated into three main divisions, the English edu- 
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cated. the shastris with their traditional Sanskrit-based learning 
and the mass of the uneducated.*' The strains between these 
were considerable and became apparent during the sixties in a 
bitter and acrimonious debate over social reform and widow 
marriage in particular. 

Essentially the debate occurred within upper Marathi social 
groups, particularly among many influential Brahmans and 
Chitpavans and Maratha sirdars and chiefs who. in opposing 
change, saw “in orthodoxy the stability of the h(Mnage which 
they obtain from the people”” As opposed to social change as 
the Maratha chiefs were most Brahman priests. Again according 
to Kunte in 1870, not only was their conduct “vexatious”, their 
habits “irregular and irreligious”, their views “extremely con¬ 
tracted” but they also tried “to rule over the rest of society and 
oppose every reform likely to enlighten the people”.” As for the 
Brahman laymen who in most matters usually followed their 
priests their attitude was reaffirmed by the impact of changes 
over which they had no control: 

“They are bewildered and stupefied by the new circumstances 
which, they find, day by day impoverish them, deprive them 
of the respect they once obtained from the common people 
and make their prospects gloomy.”” 

On the other side, the educated, influenced in part by the 
climate of Western ideas, were concerned with emancipating 
themselves from the routine practices of Hinduism while 
maintaining its essentials. Unlike the orthodox who considered 
social custom to be indistinguishable from religion, the educated 
held a contrary view, that the religious texts did not sanction 
such practices. Social reform and widow marriage in particular 
were hence not a break with the past, they did not represent 
social change but rather a return to what may be termed true 
orthodoxy. This attitude determined then the arena in which 
the widow marriage controversy was to take place. A debate 
over a matter of custom led to a direct confrontation with the 
upholders of the religious tradition, with the shastris and the 
priests, while ultimately it required reference to the final arbiter 
on matters religious, ffie Shaidtaracharya. as had the issue of 
conversion some thirty years earlier. < 
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If the arena was detennined by the fabric of the argument, so 
too was geographical location. On the one hand, since the bases 
of entrenched orthodoxy, of the shastris and of the Shankaia- 
charya, were in Maharashtra, in Poona. Nasik and Wai, the 
location of the debate perforce moved from its initial site in 
Bombay out into these areas. On the other hand, since an in¬ 
creasing number of graduates were moving out into the mofussil 
as teachers in the government education service, they came to 
constitute a network of cells working for social reform in the 
most important towns of the Presidency. By 1869, approximately 
a quarter of the graduates produced by the University, ^nty- 
four in all, had joined the service and were located in Kolhapur, 
Ratnagiri, Poona, Dhulia, Ahmednagar, Belgaum. Surat and 
Ahmedabad and Karachi. By 1872, the number had grown to 
thirty-four with an extension of area to Nasik, Satara, Thana 
and Sholapur as well as Nadiad, Baroda and Kathiawar in 
Gujarat.^^ Men like W. A. Modak, headmaster of Ratnagiri 
High School, brought the issue to the local level with thdr 
polemics in local papers and in local public debates.’’^ The trend 
was reinforced by a similar spread of students from the Poona 
College so that, cumulatively, in *‘every town of importance’*, the 
reformers* network ’’put forth its protest, and brou^t its in¬ 
fluence to bear on the orthodoxy”.” The intense excitement 
that came to be generated during the movement was as much a 
product of the physical confrontation of representatives of opposed 
viewpoints in a number of towns throughout the Marathi mofussil 
as it was of the nature of the debate itself and of the wide issues 
which it evoked. 

The stages of the controversy followed a pattern already fami¬ 
liar with similar endeavours of Young Bombay. Its ante^ents. 
however, were slightly different. Occasional individuals had 
championed the cause of widow remarriage even in Maratha 
times. In the early nineteenth century, the cause had been taken 
up in a pamphlet written in 1837 by a Telugu Brahman and a 
resident of Ratnagiri and had been opposed by shastris and the 
contemporary press with even the Bombay Durpan adqsting a 
somewW ambivalent tone. Later, the Christian convert. Baba 
Padmanji. had written two books advocating the practioe as 
indead had the militant Hindu, Vishnubuva Brahmadiari, in lus 
omtions on Chowpatty Beach in Bombay and in his boc^. 
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Vedokta Dharmaprakash (“The Principles of Hindu Religion**) 
in 1864.” Cumulatively, along with the occasional private^ widow 
remarriage of the 1850*s.” these indicate at least a minor strand 
of opinion in favour of the practice. 

However, it was not until Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar 
in Bengal published his pamphlets contending that widow re¬ 
marriage was authorised by specific shastras and not until 1856 
when the Government of India as a result of pressure from 
Vidyasagar and his supporters legalised the practice that the 
educated in Western India began to take up the issue with any 
force.” It became part of the parai^emalia of the educated man, 
one of the causes which he could advocate in his new role. The 
issue was adopted by men from a variety of castes, but the battles 
to gain acceptance for the practice had to be fought within the 
encapsulated arenas within Bombay city, within, in other words, 
specific castes and cennmunities. Thus, by the end of the sixties, 
battle had been joined within the Kapole Bania caste," the 
Pathare Prabhus” and the Marathi Brahmans. 

The Marathi urge for reform gained a focus in 1862 in the 
establishment of an Anglo-Marathi journal, the Indu Prakash. 
Like the Rast Goftar a decade earlier in its relations with the 
Parsis in particular and Gujaratis in general, the Indu Prakash 
was wedded to the advocacy of social reform and specifically 
to the issue of widow remarriage. It was founded by Gopal 
Hari Deshmukh who, as LokcddtwadU had so icoooclastia^y 
exposed Brahman stupidity in the forties, while its chief editor 
and contributor was the extraordinary Vishnu Shastri Pandit 
(1827-1876). Vishnu Shastri*s initial education had been tradi¬ 
tional, under a well-known Shastri in Satara; he had then come 
into contact with Western learning at the Government School 
in Poona and later served as a sdiool teacher in the Educatiem 
Department at Malegaon and Dharwar. He subsequently resign¬ 
ed to take up the editorship of the Indu Prakash and 
distinguished himself not only by his ability to conduct a con¬ 
troversy but also by gaining the support of the new graduates 
of whom the most noteworthy was M. G. Ranade.” Once more 
the two generations of MaraAi educated had joined together to 
further common ends. 

Despite their possession of a popidar memis ni propagating 
their views, the reformers still ladoed an <^iizational local 
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point. Hence, in 1866, they formed the Vidhava Viv(diottefak 
Mandal or Hindu Widow Marriage Association. Again it was 
to the upper groups that they directed their attention, their 
somewhat mild objectives being 

**to take into consideration the best means of re-introducing 
the practice of remarriage of females of the high caste com¬ 
munity who have or may become widows, and to advocate 
the cause on the authority of the Hindu Dharma Shastra.’*** 

The membership of the Association reflected these aims. .Apart 
ftom one or two prominent Pathare Prabhus like Moroba 
Kanoba, its composition was almost exclusively Marathi 
Brahman. With Deshmukh as President. Dr. Atmaram Pandu- 
rang as Vice-president and Vishnu Shastri and Balaji Pandurang 
as Secretaries, the older generation held the titular positions 
while recent graduates like Gadgil, Wagle and Bhandarkar filled 
the committee and ordinary positions. A link with the old 
Maratha confederacy and with the residual feudal loyalties of 
the hinterland was supplied by Ramchandra Rao Appasaheb. 
the Chief of Jamkhandi, as Honorary President.*® 

The founding of the Association not merely drew together the 
educated reformers and gave them a common framework of acti¬ 
vity, it also formalized the division of opinion. Informal opposi¬ 
tion to widow marriage had existed for some time and had been 
sufficiently strong for two petitions to be submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment by various inhabitants of Poona against the widow marriage 
legislation of 1856. It, too. now assumed more coherent shape in 
a Society for the Protection of the Hindu Dharma or Hindu 
Dharma Vyavasthapak Mandali under the leadership of Vithoba 
Anna Daftardar and Nilkanth Rao Joshi,*® The shastris, pandits 
and others of orthodox views had likewise marshalled their 
forces. ^ 

But the initiative rested with the reform party. In 1868, 
Vishnu Shastri translated one of Vidyasagar’s tracts into Marathi 
and published it in the Indu Prdkash and thus initiated a heated 
discussion in the Marathi press of the day. Not content merdy 
with a paper debate he barnstormed the principal towns of the ^ 
Deccan on a lecturing -tour which effectively caj^talised upon 
the mcffnssil network of graduates. At the same tune he chal-^ 
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lenged the orthodox to a public debate on the issue. Vithoba 
Anna Daftaidar, a leader of the Society for the Protection of the 
Hindu Dhanna and a poet and scholar in his own right tock up 
the gauntlet and chose Poona as the location of the debate. 
While details were being settled. Daftardar, in an attempt to 
rally support, began delivering public lectures in Poona. Al¬ 
though Vishnu Shastri, in retaliation, did likewise, he also called 
off the debate since he felt that the proposed terms had been 
disregarded.^^ The incident underlined the speed with which the 
issue initiated in Bombay had moved out into the mofussil where 
the distinction between the groups was clearer and where the 
issue itself was perhaps closer to the bone. 

Again on the oifensive, the reformers resorted to direct action. 
In 1869, the Indu Prakash advertised for a bridegroom willing to 
marry a widow and, shortly after, on 15 June, the first public 
widow remarriage was held in Bombay city. Invitations to the 
marriage appeared over the names of seven reformers: four were 
from the first generation of Marathi educated (Deshmukh, 
Vishnu Shastri, Vishnu Moreshwar Bhide and Krishna Shastri 
Talekar) and three were graduates (V. P. Ranade, J. S. Gadgil 
and M. G. Ranade, now heavily involved in reform activity after 
his return in March 1868 from acting as a judge in Kolhapur). 

The orthodox reacted quickly to this challenge. A monster 
meeting was organised at Thakurdwar in Bombay at which, 
despite the apparently disorderly proceedings, resolutions were 
passed excommunicating the seven as well as the bridal couple. 
Circular letters were sent out into the hinterland advising 
the shastris of what had happened. At this, four men published 
their dissent to the proceedings, maintaining that no unanimous 
resolution had been passed. These four, amongst whom at least 
one was a graduate, were also excommunicated. In the ensuing 
heated public discussions, the division of attitudes was not as 
clear cut as mi^t be expected. For example. Native^ Opinion 
despite its advanced political views adopted a conservative stance, 
perhaps because of Mandlik's influence, and advised the re¬ 
formers not to base their case upon religious sanctions but upon 
the moral worth of the measure.*’ Their argument should be 
temporal not religious, it should be integrative, not encapsulative. 

The reformers, of course, could not follow such advipe which 
would immediately deprive them of potential caste support and^ 
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further isolate them. Instead, they reaffirmed their position in 
a printed circular and suggested that the excommunications be 
suspended until a decision was reached on whether widow mar¬ 
riage was in fact permitted by the shastras.** The statement was 
oirciiiated thoughout the mofussil and bore some one hundred 
and seventy-two signatures, mainly of ‘'young educated gentlemen 
mostly from Poona”.*® The solidity of this support was not, 
however, as great as first appeared: in at least one instance, 
Ranade had to exert his influence in order to maintain the reso¬ 
lution of a signatory.” 

Nevertheless the issue had reached such proportions and 
the strength of the reformers had increased sufficiently to warrant 
a final confrontation over what was prescribed in the religious 
texts. Consequently, a full scale debate was organised between 
the opposing sides. The Shankaracharya of Karvir and Sankesh- 
war was persuaded to grant the proponents of reform an 
indemnity from excommunication in expressing their views and. 
in addition, he agreed to preside over the proceedings and to 
act as umpire. 

This grand council commenced in Poona on 28 March 1870. 
Each side had selected five shastris as arbitrators while the 
Shankaracharya acted as mediator and umpire. The reformers’ 
case was put by Vishnu Shaslri Pandit supported by M. O. 
Ranade and that of their opponents by Narayanacharya 
Gajendragadkar supported by Vithoba Anna Daftardar. Tlie 
debate continued for nine days in the midst of steadily mounting 
excitement. At its conclusion, the arbitrators cast their votes, 
six opposing and four favouring reform. This meant that one 
of the pro-reform shastris had changed sides. Consequently, the 
reformers accused the Shankaracharya of tampering with one of 
the arbitrators and of persuading him to He since religion was 
at stake. They maintained that the Shankaracharya was not 
neutral, that he had already prejudged the issue and had come to 
assert his*might, not to sift the truth.” 

This, of course, was the signal for further bitter recriminations 
which culminated in one of the reformers successfully bringing 
a complaint of defamation against the orthodox libeller and in 
the instituting of proceedings for perjury against others of the 
orthodox group.' When a sentence (k ffiree months impri^- 
nasat was passed on one of these men the reformers withdrew. 
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the rest of the charges. They discovered that the shastris were- 
becoming martyrs and such popular support for the giuse as- 
they had obtained was being lost.^ 

The Widow Marriage Association declared that it had won 
a moral victory, a victory carefully spelt out by Ranade in a 
paper, “Vedic Authorities for Widow Remarriage”. He main¬ 
tained that the basic argument of the reformers had not been 
disproved and that the various religious texts did in fact sanction 
wi^w marriage.^’^ In so doing, he underlined the basic 
strategy of the Association in avoiding any significant reference 
to Western ideas of social justice and in concentrating upon 
indigenous religious arguments. 

Yet, after the tempest of the Poona Grand Council, the cause 
of widow marriage languished. In fact Gopal Hari Deshmukh 
shortly afterwards, in May 1870, performed prayschitta (“pen¬ 
ance”) in Ahmedabad and was readmitted to caste. This action 
on the part of the President of the Widow Marriage Association 
caused the movement to lose some prestige despite his subse¬ 
quent reaffirmation of support for the cause and its public accept¬ 
ance by over two hundred and fifty reformers in a letter to the 
Indit Prakash in June 1870.''‘ 

As attention turned elsewhere to other issues, the burning in¬ 
terest in social reform that had so markedly characterised the 
later sixties gradually disappeared despite an occasi(nial widow 
marriage. Vishnu Shastri Fhndit’s death in 1876 was equally u 
symbol of the death of that issue. It was not until the I880’s 
that social reform again engaged any degree of attention and, 
ironically, in the 1890’s, D. K. Karve found himself fighting many 
of the same battles over widow marriage once more.** 

Yet some lessons were learnt from the controversy even if 
they were to be applied in different arraas. Both sides had seen 
the benefits of cdierent oiganizaticm and of planned agitation 
and the reformers, the educated elite, had consciously t^en their 
cause into the mofussil. Not only were the cells of jfefoimeis, 
scattered through the force of circumstance in the countryside, 
put to use but also some attempt was made to influence and 
develop key sections of public opinion by using an indigenous’ 
framework of argument. Hie ideas suggested by a Western 
education may have triggered the debate but their formulation 
was indigenous. When in the early seventies in activb politic^ 
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•organization, the Sarvajanik Sabha, was established in Poona, 
and when it attempted to build up support in the surrounding 
legioa. it was to adopt similar methods and even use many of 
the same cells of reformers. 


m 

Poona’s status as a major alternative centre activity to 
Bombay was affirmed in 1870 with the founding of the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha. The Sabha gave formal organizational shape 
to a variety of local political and public urges: although its 
creation was the product of forces internal to the city, its sub¬ 
sequent expansion and its long life were largely due to the 
involvement of new Marathi educated men. 

The urge to form public bodies in Poona and in the Deccan 
generally was by no means novel. There had. for instance, been 
in the late forties a short-lived Kalyano Nyak Manddi.^ Of 
more importance was the coming together early in 18S2 of-many 
of the leading Maratha sirdars and jagirdars of the Deccan. 
These surviving hereditary nobles and landowners of the former 
Maratha state joined with other “intelligent and respectable na¬ 
tives” including a few government servants to form the Deccan 
Association also variously known as the Poona Association and 
the Dnyan Prakash Society.’” Their specific aim was to present 
to the British Parliament their views on the renewal of the East 
India Company Charter and they even proposed to reinforce 
their petition by sending a deputation to England.*” Despite ffie 
claim that they sought neither “class privileges nor class legisla¬ 
tion”,*” the content of their suggestions reflected the composition 
of their membership. They wanted: greater security for land 
tenures in the Deccan, the preservation of titles and the right to 
adopt heirs; improved administration and justice; the reduction 
of ffie annual drain of Indian resources (in the form of Home 
remittan^s) by an increase in Indian imports and a reduction in 
the cost of production of local goods and. finally, the granting 
to Indians of a fair shrne in higher ^vemment positions on the 
basis of educational attainment. The latter request was seen to 
be the only way of preserving the gentry from extinction.’^ Most 
of these suggestions were al^dy part of the intdledhial and 
political climate of^tiie and some had been ^pressed in 
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petition fonn and almost, when translated, in precisely the same 
words, earlier in the Deccan. Thus, in 1850, a petition to the 
Government of Bombay from Madhowras Venayek Deshmookh 
and 118 sirdars, merchants, sahookars, kamdars, ryots and others 
had pointed to the decline in government appointments and in 
trade and the consequent increase in poverty as a reason for sub¬ 
mitting a request for the fixing in perpetuity of inams and jagirs 
and the opening of higher appointments to Indians. Both 
would lead to an increase in prosperity as money would circu¬ 
late more freely at all levels of society."® The Deccan Associa¬ 
tion, then, gave shape to grievances that had already been- 
expressed less formally previously. 

In May 1852, Debendranath Tagore of the British Indian As¬ 
sociation in Calcutta wrote to the Deccan Association suggesting 
that the two bodies unite in their efforts and submit a joint 
memorial.® Ultimately, however, the Deccan Association failed 
to take any action whatsoever, possibly, as one writer has sug¬ 
gested,"* because of dissension between the educated and the 
sirdars and jagirdars but more probably, as suggested in scune 
contemporary journals,®" because of threats from unnamed Eng¬ 
lish officials that those associated with the movement who were in 
government employ would be punished. A private meeting of 
the Association in January 1853 conducted by Venaik Row Was- 
soodeojee, a Deputy Magistrate, and Rev. James Mitchell, a mis¬ 
sionary, decided to dispel any suspicion of treason by throwing 
its proceedings open to the public and organizing a public as¬ 
sembly the following month.®" Thereafter traces of the Associa¬ 
tion fade out.*' 

Althou^ less formal activity in the shape of meetings and 
petitions did not cease,"* it was not until 1867 that the next signi¬ 
ficant attempt was made to establish a public body in Poona. 
Formed on the crest of a wave when similar bodies were spring¬ 
ing up throughout the Presidency, the Poona Association proved 
to be almost totally inactive. Only once does it sceril to have 
stirred itself out of its lethargy, when, in May 1868, it submitted 
a memorial to the Bombay Government requesting that mem¬ 
bers of the Poona Municipality be elected rather than nmninat- 
ed.** It wanted a broad franchise based on literacy or on owner¬ 
ship of property with an annual inemne of ov^ five hundred 
rupees.'" The memorial bore no results and therea^ the Asso- 
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daticm returned to its profound sleep; despite the calibre of its 
educated leaders it had been unable to capture the imagination 
and support of significant sections of the city and especially not 
the still somewhat minute graduate and educated group.^^ 

Perhaps the explanation lay in the lack of issues which could 
mobilize opinion. Ironically, such an issue emerged over a 
decidedly local matter, the administration of Parvati Temple. 
The Temple, located on a hill dominating the city, was adminis¬ 
tered by a panch (or committee) presided over by a Sar Panch 
with funds supplied by the Government in continuation of an old 
Peshwa custom. The members of the panch held their positions 
for life and, on the death of one of their number, themselves 
chose a replacement. They were not subject to control either 
from the people of Poona or the Government save in the most 
general sense.'^ During 1869 dissatisfaction began to develop 
over the administration of the Temple on the grounds of its 
carelessness and irresponsibility. And it manifested itself both 
within and outside the Panch. 

Internal dissension finally culminated in the Sar Panch refusing 
to sign a receipt acknowledging acceptance of the government 
grant, an acknowledgement required of every member of the 
Panch. The Sar Panch had been prompted in his action by a 
feeling that funds had been misdirected and by the hope that 
his recalcitrance might provoke change. These hopes were dash¬ 
ed when the dispute was referred to the Revenue Department 
which ruled that the receipt need be signed only by a majority 
of the Panch.” The status quo was hence reaffirmed; control 
of the Temple remained in the hands of the majority and change 
from within was rendered difficult, if not impossible. 

Outside the Panch, Ganesh Wassoodeo Joshi on 14 March 
1869 organised an association of “respectable Hindoo citizens” 
to attempt to check this mismanagement.” Born in 1829, Joshi 
had had a little but not a superior Western education and by the 
1860’s was one of the city’s more prominent pleaders. His 
initiative was supported by other Western educat^ men in the 
city so that by the end of 1869 the issue had expanded into a 
demand that the people of Poona be allowed to elect the managem 
of the Temple.” As elsewhere, the principle of representa¬ 
tion was held out as the panacea for a surprisingly wide range of 
ills. Gradually it was realized that the demand for change would 
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be iriore potent were it to ccMne from the people of Poona as a 
whole and that an organization was the best means of bringing 
them together. The result was an expansion Joshrs association. 

On 2 April 1870 the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha was founded, 
It was inaugurated by a member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council, the Chief of Aundh, Shriniwasrao Pant Pratinidhi,. at 
an assembly of ninety-five men representing some six thousand 
inhabitants of Poona. Tlie basic point raised at the meeting was 
the mismanagement of the Parvati Temple. It was pointed out 
that the collective efforts of a body of influential men would be 
more likely to succeed in bringing about change than the unco¬ 
ordinated attempts of individuals. Not only would this provide 
a decisive argument for reform of the Temple administration but 
it could also serve other public ends. The Sabha therefore com¬ 
bined two functions and was at no time exclusively concerned 
with the issue of the Temple alone. 

Western institutions had begun to permeate even Poona and 
the general aims of the Sabha followed those of other bodies 
throughout the country. But their definition differed somewhat 
and reflected the origins and training of the effective leaders of 
the new association. Its style was legalistic, perhaps to an ex¬ 
cessive extent. Thus the form of the preamble was that of a peti¬ 
tion or memorial: 

"Whereas it has been deemed expedient that there should 
exist, between Government and the people, something in the 
shape of a mediating body which may afford the latter faci¬ 
lities for knowing the real intentions and objects of Govern¬ 
ment as well as adequate means for recovering their rights, by 
making a true representation of the real circumstances in 
which they are placed; for these objects an association has 
been formed . . 

The preamble was clarified in Rule 15 which pointed out that 
the Sabha was to concern itself with all Government measures 
affecting the welfare of the people as well as to watch the opera¬ 
tion of municipalities, the management of the Dewasthans or 
Temple Committees and such other matters as affected the public 
weal. Specifically excluded was involvement in any religious 
subject or dispute, obviously as a means of maintaining unity 
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within the SaUia and of guaranteeing it maximum public sup* 
port.^^ The exacerbities provoked by the widow marriage 
debate which was splitting Pomia society at the \try time that 
the Sabha was inaugurated was an object lesson of what should 
not happen. Yet it is not impossible that some of the reform* 
ers in Poona for the debate aided in the foundation of the Sabha 
and provided advice derived from their Bombay experiences as 
to how a public body could achieve an integrative character. 

The range of members was wide; the Sabha. unlike the Bom¬ 
bay ‘Association, succeeded in gaining the support of **som6 of 
the very highest names in the Dekkan’*.^’ the President and the 
six Vice-presidents being first-class sirdars with at least one other 
first-class and one third-class sirdar in the general body of 
members.” Collectively their influence was considerable and 
covered much of Satara Collectorate and the Southern Maratha 
Country and specifically included Aundh. Bhor. Jamkhandi and 
Sangli. Not only did the presence of the aristocracy suggest a 
future mofussil role for the Sabha, it also, concretely, provided a 
source of finance. The Chief of Sangli. for example, donated 
double the amount which the Sabha collected frcmi normal sub¬ 
scriptions in its first year (five thousand rupees as against approxi¬ 
mately two thousand six hundred rupees).” Other princes who 
were not members were also to make significant donations, parti¬ 
cularly the Maharajas of Indore, Travancore. Darbhanga and 
Kolhapur as well as the Gaikwad of Baroda.” 

But the aristocratic superstructure was not tyiHcal of the bulk 
of the Sabha's membership. There were, in addition, inamdars 
Handed proprietors), money lenders and merchants as well as a 
diverse range of educated men. from pensioned government ser¬ 
vants to teachers and pleaders. It was the legal men whose in¬ 
fluence predominated: not only was the Secretary, Ganesh Was- 
soodeo Joshi, a pleader but so too were other members of the 
Managing Committee like C. S. Bhide and V. N. Lele. Al¬ 
though. caste-wise. Brahmans preponderated in both the general 
body and the Managing Committee, there were also, in indica¬ 
tion of the catholic scope of the new body. Muslim, Jewish and 
Christian members.” 

But the unique character of the Sabha derived from its con¬ 
ditions of membership. Each member was required , to hold a 
mooktyarnama (power attorney) from fifty adult men from 
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Poona or its suburbs. The power of attorney authorised its hoId> 
er to act for the signatories “in our name and on our behalf, 
in all public matters and to do and to speak all that in courts of 
Justice and elsewhere which we ourselves may be required or 
permitted to do”.^ The mooktyarnamas provide an unparallel* 
ed, even if scnnewhat rough, means of assessing the extent of the 
Sabha’s lines of communication. At the inaugural meeting in 
April 1870 ninety-five members held powers of attorney from 
some six thousand adult males in Poona. By 1871, these had 
increased respectively to one hundred and forty-one members and 
seventeen thousand inhabitants. With the adult male popula¬ 
tion of Poona at approximately sixty-five thousand, the Sabha at 
least in theory was highly representative.® 

The unique features of the Sabha’s constitution were welcomed 
by the contemporary press and much was expected from it.® 
Initially, however, the Sabha merely used its popular base as a 
means of continuing the battle over the Parvati Temple. In 
October it urged, for example, that it was the proper body, in 
view of its representative nature, to fill a vacancy on the Parvati 
Panch, a view which the Government felt was not legally 
justified.^’' 

Earlier, in June, the Sabha had requested the Panch to provide 
information regarding its administration, and bad been refused. 
Therefore, at the end of October, Joshi appealed to the Collector 
of Poona, J. E. Oliphant, to advise the Panch to furnish the 
necessary information. He also refused since the Panch was 
acting within its rights. Not daunted, Joshi referred the matter to 
the Revenue Commissioner of the Southern District and then to 
the Government of Bombay. He claimed that since the Sabha 
represented the Poona community it had the right to demand in¬ 
formation and to elect the members of the Panch. This the 
Government denied since it felt that the Sabha formed only a 
small section of the Poona community. 

Its bonafides susp^t, the Sabha thereupon sent a deputation to 
the Government with tfie mooktiarpatras (“letters of attorney”) 
of seventeen thousand inhabitants of Poona in its hands. Although 
ihe Government reaffirmed its decision that it could not legally 
interfere in the matter it did however concede that **the existing 
Committee [of the Temple] does not possess the confidence of the 
Hindoo community; and that their management oithe affairs of 
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the TempJe is far from satisfactofy”.^” The Sabha subsequently 
adopted a different method of attack and argued that the Panch 
was illegally constituted but again the authorities reafitoed their 
decision not to interfere.” Collective action had failed and Joshi 
instituted proceedings against the Panch in a personal capacity 
and todc the matter to the courts of law and demanded that the 
Parvati Panch produce its receipts.” There the matter rested. 
Although the Sabha had failed in one of its primary objectives, 
it had nevertheless profited from its championing of ^e issue; its 
claims to possess a representative character had been widely 
accepted” and it had established, with difiSculty, a locus standi 
with the Government. 

Concurrently, the Sabha had been active in a few other matters 
although initially these were both parochial and limited in their 
vision. It—^unsuccessfully—^requested information from the Bom¬ 
bay Government regarding the handling of the Dakshina Fund, 
which had derived from the Peshwa’s annual distributions of 
money to Brahmans during Maratha times.” Equally limited in 
scope was its request to the Commander-in-Qiief of Bombay in 
1871 that European forces not be permitted to carry arms on 
excursions since this led to unpleasant incidents.” Somewhat 
later, in July 1872, the Sabha, also unsuccessfully, requested the 
High Court to delay implementing a decision to discontinue the 
examinations in the vernacular for District Pleaders since hard¬ 
ship would result.” 

However, by the end of the second year of its existence a 
change had become evident in the character of its activities and 
in its general orientations. Its representations began to reflect 
a broader, even altruistic, vision, lliis seems to have been largely 
due to the arrival in Poona of Mahadev Govind Ranade in 
November 1871. Despite his position as a Fimt Class First 
Grade Subordinate Judge and despite his unwillingness to 
become a member of the Sabha, Ranade came to dominate its 
activities hlbeit in somewhat shadowy fashion. It was not long 
, before his influence became unmistakable and, although the zea¬ 
lous Ganesh Wassoodeo Joshi retained executive power in the 
society, Ranade provided its brains.” 

The changing orientations were first apparent in a memorial 
submitted to Sir Philip Wodehouse, Governor of Bombay, in 
July 1872. The memmial marked the convergence of regional. 
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local preoccupations with broader ideological considerations. Its 
basic point was that the Governor’s Legislative Council was not 
representative and that greater care should be taken in ncMninat* 
ing Indians to it. At the time of the last n<Hninations four men 
had been selected to represent Bombay City with its seven lakhs 
population and only one to represent the hinterland which was 
twenty times as large. This was obviously inequable not mere¬ 
ly by reason of demographic ratios but also because the charac¬ 
ter of Bombay city was unique and its interests differed from 
those of the mofussil. The only equable solution, the Sabha 
argued, was to nominate two representatives from the city, two 
from Maharashtra, one from Gujarat and one from the Southern 
Maratha Country. In addition, various sections of Indian society 
should be represented 

"in proportion to their magnitude and importance. No member 
of the Mahomedan community has, except once, been nominat¬ 
ed to a seat in the Council, and your Memorialists trust that 
your Excellency will, on the present occasion, be able to make 
a selection from that important community.’’** 

Furthermore, the memorialists added a third principle, that some 
members be nominated by reason of their education rather than 
their wealth, position or influence.” 

In more ways than one this memorial was particularly signi¬ 
ficant. Its viewpoint was broad: while accepting the existing 
framework of the Presidency’s legislative machinery and while 
declining to urge any form of responsible government, it never¬ 
theless proposed an equable pattern of representation witiiin the 
prevailing system. Its tenor was reasonable and though it atta<^ed 
Bombay’s monopoly of public positions it did not urge limited 
local or Marathi interests. Its attitude was not that of class com¬ 
petitiveness and the broad outlook of its drafters precluded such an 
ingenuous and narrow approach. But, of course, be\ieath the 
altruistic breadth of its suggestions lay an interlinking nexus of 
somewhat nebulous assumptions regarding leadership and the 
representative quality and interests of wider social groups such as 
the educated. 

The memorial cpiUMnised many of the processes at work 
within Marathi society in the late sixties, and their coalescing 
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in Poona in the early seventies. It reflected the growth of an 
educated section in society and their spread into government 
service and the professions as equally it highlighted the emergence 
of a small group of brilliant gr^uates at whose head was 
Ranade, and their movement out into the mofussil from Bombay. 
Its viewpoint incorporated new ideas but it interpreted them 
within the context of current reality. In similar fashion, the 
development of a religious and reform ethos had attempted to 
remain within an existing framework yet, at the same time, to 
initiate changes based upon the axioms of this milieu. New ideas 
were being grafted onto old plants. Physically, the memorial 
marked a transfer of political initiative to a centre other than 
Bombay while, finally, it suggested that the combination of a 
broadly based political body with leadership of the hipest 
calil^e had a formidable potential. 



Chapter IV 


FINANCE AND THE RURAL 
PREOCCUPATION 

Much political activity of the 1870*s was catalysed by 
changes initiated by the Government of India in its attempts to 
cope with chronic financial crises. Each of the three financial 
years from 1866-1867 had produced severe deficits in the budget 
of the central government. When Lord Mayo became Governor- 
General in 1869 he attempted to resolve the problem by widen¬ 
ing the existing license tax of one per cent on traders and pro¬ 
fessional classes to include land owners and fundholders. Half 
way through the year it became clear that, with a fall in opium 
and custCHns revenue, a further deficit was likely. Mayo there¬ 
upon took “the most unusual step”^ of raising the tax to two 
and a half per cent and, in addition, reduced public expenditure 
and enhanced the salt duty in Bombay and Madras where it was 
ccnnparatively low. In the following Budget of 1870 the rate on 
what was now an income tax was raised to three per cent.’^ 

The potential unpopularity of such remedial steps was rein¬ 
forced by a range of preventive measures which were concur¬ 
rently initiated. Particularly provocative were the after effects 
of a decentralization of the iSnancial structure in December 1870. 
Under the scheme, the Imperial Government provided local 
governments with a fixed consolidated annual grant and at the 
same time gave them charge of departments like roads, jails, po¬ 
lice, education and miscellaneous improvements which were to be 
financed by the annual grant.’ It was not intended that decentra¬ 
lization should result in increases in local taxation and although 
this did follow its introduction in Bengal, Madras and Bombay, 
the imperial executive considered it “an accidental coincidence”.* 
The local governments felt otherwise: Bombay, for example, 
had initially opposed the scheme on the ground that it might 
lead to increased taxation’ while the Governor, «^^5ir S^^our 
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Fitzgerald, when presenting his Budget for 1871-1872 admitted 
that the changes in taxation were largely the product of decen¬ 
tralization.' 

The new imperial and local taxes provoked strong reactions 
throughout the country and in the north the income tax stimu¬ 
lated wide ranging and quite intense agitation.^ The taxes proved 
generally unpopular at a number of different levels: apart from 
the obvious objection to paying new taxes, the personal inquiries 
into income were disliked as were the abuses of authority and 
the occasional oppression that resulted. In addition, the issue 
eventually expand^ into one of principle — the extent to which 
the state had the right to interfere in the affairs of the people and 
its growing encroachment upon civil liberties. 

The response in Bombay Presidency tested the ability of the 
region’s public associations to reflect opinion and provide effec¬ 
tive leadership. Bombay and Poona met the challenge in ways 
determined in part by the nature of the social groups affected 
by the various taxes, in part by the nature of the organizations 
themselves with their inbuilt weaknesses and strengths and the 
calibre of their leaders and in part by the environment in which 
each organization functioned. Out of this complex, clearly 
defined political styles were to emerge with the range of their 
potential delimited. 


I 

Of the imperial levies, it was the income tax that evoked the 
strongest reaction in Bombay Presidency. In the mofussil, the 
vernacular press was particularly strident in Marathi centres like 
Thana, POona, Satara and Ahmednagar and in Gujarati centres 
like Surat. Broach and Ahmedabad. However the most voci¬ 
ferous and continuous reaction was in Bombay city especially 
from the ^Gujarati language press.' This reflected the incidence 
of the tax: professional men and government servants were 
affected as were the city’s wealthy merchants and traders, its 
Farsi and Gujarati and Hindu shets; in addition, a previously 
untaxed group of petty traders, retailers and shopkeepers whose 
incomes fell just within the lower limit fixed by the Government 
were also involved.* The majority of these were perhaps Gujarati 
speaking and included Muslims as well as Parsis and Hindus. 
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These smaller traders were infected by the climate of opinion 
and were drawn into the movement of protest and camejto pro¬ 
vide the broad base upon whidi the leadership of both shets 
and educated was exercised. 

The rationale for protest varied: it ranged from simple emo¬ 
tional denunciations of the tax as “tyrannical, oppressive, and 
creating a universal discontent and ^sgust”“ to more closely 
reasoned arguments regarding its lack of justification during 
peace time.“ It was argued that retrenchment in government 
services, not higher taxation, would provide the solution.** The 
argument was extended further into an attack upon the hnancial 
and administrative framework of the country. The interests of 
the people of India were being ignored since they had no voice 
in, or control of, finances. If they were given such a voice the 
fvoblem would be obviated.** Finally, the Bombay Association 
was urged to take action and express the unanimous opposition 
of the people to the tax and to the Budget as a whole.** 

Before the Bombay Association could act, the Bombay Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, representing mainly European interests, 
submitted a petition requesting an immediate reduction in tiie 
income tax and the substitution of taxes that fell upon all equal¬ 
ly.** The initial reaction in the dty was one of support for the 
Camber. Second thoughts, however, suggested that the Chamber 
had been motivated by selfish interests. What was objectionable 
was not the inequality of the tax since it ^d assess people 
equitably according to their income but the very fact that it was 
levied.** 

Initiative thus lay with the Bombay Association. Eady in 
May 1870, it convened a public meeting to adopt a memorial for 
transmission to the Secretary of State. As an indication of the 
emotions aroused by the issue, the meeting proved one the 
largest that the city had known. Over two thousand people 
attended and collectively represented most of the d^s major 
castes, sodal groups, trades and professions. Sietias and 
educated joined tog^er in speaking on the resolution but mote 
noteworthy was the presence of large numbers of shopkeepers 
and traders amongst whom vernacular copies d the memorial 
and resolutions had been diculated in Gujarati.*’ The issue had 
brou^t these smaller traders into the arena of puldic afliaifs and 
the base d public activity had hence broadened to Indude groups 
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Other than those who usually participated in the movements of 
the day. Their presence was to be a feature of many subsequent 
agitations during the decade. 

The memorial adopted at the meeting proved to be more ot a 
protest against the financial mismanagement of the countiy than 
one specifically against the income tax. In the main drafted by 
Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, the memorial did, however, oppose the 
hurried and precipitate nature of the tax. its unconstitutionality, 
and the absence of any pressing need for its imposition. Almost 
in passing it attacked the increases in salt duty and then suggest- 
ed that the Government reduce current expenditure and entrust 
the working of the Finance Department to someone knowledge¬ 
able in fiscal science whose classical liberal maxims had hitherto 
been ignored.” 

The moral to be drawn from both the meeting and the 
memorial was carefully spelt out by Native Opinion. The tedi- 
niques employed in England by the Liverpool Financial Reform 
Association, the Anti-Corn Law League and the Administrative 
Reform Association with their recourse to public opinion and 
to parliamentary lobbies should be applied by Indians. Further¬ 
more, **the Native Political Assodations should resolve on a 
concerted line of action if they want to assert themselves in fire 
administration of the country**.” 

There was little doubt of the wide support possessed by the 
Bombay Association in its opposition to the tax. It was able 
to obtain, for example, some four thousand signatures to its 
memm’ial throughout the Presidency. What was needed was 
contact with decision-making circles in En^and. Therefore, 
shortly after the Association's public meeting in May, NowrcKcjee 
Furdoonjee left for England. His task was two-fold: to attempt 
to influence the Secretary of State, the Duke of Argyll, and other 
Parliamentarians and to gain the support of interested bodies 
throu^ou| the country.” On his arrival, NowiDzjee, therefore, 
occupied himself in quite intensive lobbying: a meeting with 
Argyll secured a promise that, althou^ the tax would not be 
disallowed, the Government of India would be impressed with the 
need to reduce it in the future. In his Indian Financial State¬ 
ment to the House of Lords on 28 July 1870, Argyll leiteiated 
his p<£cy and reaftirmed his intention to maintain the tax as a 
permanent instrument ot Bidian finance whilst ensuring diat it 
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be kept low.” Nowrozjee thereupon turned to extra-parliamentary 
bodies for support, particularly to the powerful commercij}! asso¬ 
ciations of the north. His success was mixed: on 19 CX;tober, 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce took the view that the 
income tax was fair and equitable and that it was the salt duty 
that should be remitted. On the other hand, the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce on 26 October supported the Bombay 
memorial and unanimously resolved to request Parliament to ap¬ 
point a Select Committee to examine Indian finances, the system 
of taxation and expenditure, and the means of reducing them.” 

At the end of 1870, Nowrozjee returned to India where op¬ 
position still continued. The Government of India's reply to the 
Bombay Association's memorial in October 1870 had failed to 
mollify criticism since it refused to disturb financial arrange¬ 
ments in the middle of a financial year.-’ By this stage writings 
in the press had taken a strong theoretical turn. Rast Goftar, 
for example, argued that the tax went against all the precepts 
of John Stuart Mill who had maintained that such measures were 
justified only during emergencies.” Patently these were not pre¬ 
sent in India in 1870. Not until March 1871 was the edge taken 
off public feeling when the Government of India reduced the 
rate of taxation from three to two per cent and, at the same 
time, raised the minimum taxable income, thus halving the num¬ 
ber of people affected.” Thus the smaller traders and shop¬ 
keepers were removed from the purview of the taxation. Yet. 
despite the welcome given to the reductions by the vernacular 
press.” by a somewhat grudging Bombay Association” and the 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha,” the Bombay Association continued 
ambivalently to argue that the entire tax should have been re¬ 
mitted.® 

The agitation had been mainly an urban phenomenon. 
Despite the denunciations of the tax by Bombay city newspapers 
as a bloodsucker of the Indian ryot” and despite the occasional 
petition from agriculturists and country traders,” there had been 
surprisingly little formal opposition in the mofussil. Neither the 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha nor the mofussil organizations which 
had sprung up in the late sixties organised protests or drafted 
petitions. Given only cursory attention were the increases in 
the salt duty, an indication of the public backwardness of t^ 
poorest classes in the Presidency. Wealthier urbSh groups, on 
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the Other hand, were mote voluble and possessed the ability to 
dress their concern in altruistic, ideological garb. Herein lay 
the significance of the argument that the Government had inter¬ 
fered with personal privacy by abusing its powers of enquiry 
in collecting the income tax and. moreover, that it had strayed 
from the accepted tenets of liberal economic theory. 

The political style employed by the Bcanbay Association in 
furthering the agitation reflected the social environment. Its 
response was basically urban and followed a pattern that was 
by now conventional for the Association. i.e. the mounting of 
a public meeting and the attempt to deploy influence upon deci- 
si<Mi makers in the United IGngdom. But the style of the 
Association and of its leadership had always involved more than 
urging the redress of specific grievances. Its vision was broader; 
grievances were symptomatic of wider ills which demanded 
redress and the tax reflected a malfunctioning in the entire 
financial structure of the country. Hence, Nowrozjee Furdoonjee 
as the Association’s mouthpiece in England and the initiator of 
many of its policies in Bombay came to urge the aj^intment 
of a commission of inquiry into the system as a whole. This 
coincided with a concurrent examination of India's fiscal structure 
in the East India Association in London. 

Such concern had been evident even before the tax agitation 
had begun in India. It had been touched upon in a paper by 
Sir Arthur Cotton on railway expenditure in India in 1869*® and 
was more searchingly examined by T. Iltudus Prichard in a 
paper, “On Indian Finance”, in June 1870. Prichard attacked 
temporary expedients for raising finance like the income tax, 
urged a decentralization of finances and advocated an inquiry 
into the system as a whole.*® Despite divergence of opinion on 
other matters, the ensuing discussion accepted the need for an 
inquiry.** Subsequent papers by Bartle Frere entitled “On public 
Works in^ India”,*® by Dadabhai Naoroji on “The Wants and 
Means of India” and Sir Charles Trevelyan “On the Finances 
of India”*® hammered home the financial problems faced by the 
Indian Government and also, incidentally, highlighted wide 
divergences in diagnoses and remedies. But all speakers and all 
discussants accepted the need for an inquiry. Hence, in July 
following Trevelyan’s paper, the Association decided to request 
Parliament to appoint committees as a means of allaying “the 
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alann and dissatisfaction produced by the recent enhancement of 
taxation and to place the hnandal administration on, a sound> 
and satisfactory footing.” Also requested was an inquiry into* 
the administration of the country. There followed extensive 
lobbying in and out of Parliament and. under pressure. Glad¬ 
stone assured the House that he accepted the principle of 
appointing committees of enquiry.” When these were finally 
constituted in February 1871 in the form of the East India 
Finance Committee, the East India Association prided itself on 
having been largely responsible for its creation.” 

Yet the hopes for a separate commission of inquiry rather 
than a parliamentary committee had been dashed. Moreover., 
the Committee was to be limited to the Commons since its sub¬ 
ject-matter. finance, was one traditionally taboo to the House 
of I.ords.“ To compound matters, the Government was not 
particularly enthusiastic: Argyll felt there was '‘nothing spedal 
in the state of Indian finance to call for inquiry” but a Committee 
had been appointed since the Government had intimated that, 
if any considerable section of Parliament desired an inquiry, it 
would not stand in its way.*' While this did not augur well for 
the future effectiveness of the Finance Committee's recommenda¬ 
tions. it did suggest the power of opinion in influencing govern¬ 
ment issues. 

The reactions of the various organizations that had bem 
involved in urging change in the financial structure was diverse. 
The East India Association was dissatisfied with the limitation 
of the Finance Coounittee’s terms of reference to finance only,** 
a sentiment echoed by the Bombay Branch and extended in its 
request that the Committee be empowered to send local com¬ 
missions to India for on-the-spot investigations.” The Bombay 
Association, on the other hand, warmly welcomed the fonnatioo 
of the Conunittee and concluded from the inclusion of such 
supporters of Indian causes as Henry Fawcett and David Wedder- 
bum that the enquiry would be conducted with “ability, zeal 
and impartiality so as to give entire satisf^tion to the puUic 
in this country”." It accordin^y made plans to ensure that its 
views were effectively brought before the Committee, and the 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, dormant throughoQt the tax agitatkav 
did likewise. The resulting develc^ents in the of these 
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bodies marked a new stage in dieir history. It also reinforced 
their growing involvement in rural affairs. 

n 

Public organizations before 1870 were in theory interested in 
rural conditions. The Bombay Association at the time of its 
revival in 1867 had proclaimed its sympathy for the interests of the 
peasant and had considered that these legitimately fell within 
the scope of its activity. Similarly, the mofussil organizations 
that had sprung up in 1867>68 did so with the object of cham¬ 
pioning the interests and redressing the grievances of both 
mofussil townsdweller and ryot. Simultaneously, at a different 
level, and in the different arena of the East India Association in 
London, Dadabhai Naoroji had been gradually developing the 
strands that were to coalesce into his theory of the drain of 
India’s resources and her steady and increasing impoverishment. 
In addition, some concern for the condition of the peasant had 
permeated the pages of the Presidency’s vernacular press. There 
was then some awareness of rural problems and an expressed 
intention to place them within the ambit of the newly established 
•organizations. 

Practice differed somewhat from pious intentions, however. 
The Bombay Association failed to take any marked interest in 
rural affairs while the mofussil bodies, despite some useful work 
in attempting, for example, to prevent the closure of local Anglo- 
vernacular schools and in trying to remove some of the worst 
features of the Bombay Government’s forest legislation, soon 
became moribund. The Thana Zilla Association died in 1870 
and the other bodies seem, by this time also, to have faded out 
of existen<».“ 

Yet rural conditions had been worsening. Drought had struck 
in 1866-68; there had been a partial failure of crops in 1867-68 
and the rdins failed in 1870-72. Concurrently, prices had fallen; 
cotton, on which a great deal of the Presidency’s prosperity 
depended, had dropped to a level as low as that following the 
ctdlapse of the share boom in 1865. The price of foodstuffs 
and foodgrains had also begun to decline in 1870 and cmitinued 
its downward trend over the following five years. There was 
a general depression in hade which affected both fanner and 
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dty dweller so that cumulatively, despite s(Hne increase in the 
wages of urban labourers, the situation was somewhat bleak. Tlie 
effect of the ryot was particularly harsh: rural impoverishment 
seems to have significantly increased as did the extent of 
indebtedness to money lenders.^ 

Government action rather than modifying this situation served, 
if anything, to intensify it. The land settlements introduced in 
the thirties began to come up for renewal in 1867-1868. These 
were gradually revised over the ensuing seventeen years and 
during the process they added not merely an unsettling element 
to the rural scene but also, since the assessments were almost 
invariably upgraded, increased the financial burden on the 
peasant.^^ The new taxes imposed by Mayo added to the prob¬ 
lem; apart frcrni the income tax and the enhancement of the 
salt duty there was a cess on rents paid to the Government for 
local funds. Even in 1870 it was argued by a member of the 
administration that “the population of the Bombay Presidency 
pay more taxes per head, than the same numbers” elsewhere 
in India.** 

Economic conditions combined with existing taxation en¬ 
gendered feelings of uncertainty throughout the Presidency. This 
was compounded by rumours of further taxation: “the feeling 
so produced”, remarked the Assistant Commissioner of Police, 
“is not one to be disregarded”.** Some of the Presidency’a 
Revenue and Survey Commissioners even went so far as to charac¬ 
terize it “not as discontent but disaffection”.^* Although the 
Governor held that this view was exaggerated, he also considered 
that there existed “in every rank of society a feeling of distrust 
of the Government and an open discontent, which cannot safely 
be disregarded”." The clearest warning was sounded by another 
member of the Executive Council, S. Mansfield. 

“1 consider the continued augmentation of the burdens of the 
people a source of great political danger. Every dass of 
Native bears witness to the universal discontent now prevailing 
throughout the country, and even the trading and agricultural 
classes, who have hitherto been well affected towards the 
Government in this Presidency, are making use ci langnagn 
punishable in a Court of Justice.’*** ^ 
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Thus leading Bombay officials considered that there existed in 
1870 widespread feelings of discontent, feelings attributed to 
financial caus^ which the Government was felt to have initiated. 
However such a view was not generally reflected either in the 
content or in the tone of the contemporary vernacular press. 
Although the press was quick to point out individual grievances 
and instances of maladministration, only in a handful of the jour¬ 
nals of the educated was there anything approaching any overall 
awareness of conditions in the mofussil. hidu Prakash and 
Native Opinion, in particular, consistently throughout 1870 deve¬ 
loped a broad outlook on rural issues. Native Opinion pointed 
to the closeness of contact that had developed between the remo¬ 
test regions of the mofussil and the British Raj, a closeness 
without parallel in earlier regimes. This was due to the nature 
of the revenue settlement whereby the Government directly col¬ 
lected revenue from the individual r>'ot. The revision of the settle¬ 
ments after 1867 served to remind the ryot of this connection and 
at a time when he was already discontented.*’'* Indu Prakash dis¬ 
played its concern by emphasising the human interest angle. Early 
in 1870 it published what it claimed was a letter from a poor ryot 
in Ahmedabad district describing the impoverishing effects of 
famine, %e consequent depopulation of “whole provinces” and 
the sudden stoppage of relief public works that left thousands 
destitute.^ By the end of the year the paper was stressing the 
existence ^of ^neral discontent throughout the Pre.sidency, a dis¬ 
content attributable to heavy taxation, forest regulations, the 
harsh treatment of smaller landed proprietors, the decline of in¬ 
fluence of the priestly “classes” and the decay of indigenous 
industries. Although not totally responsible for all these factors, 
the Government, Indu Prakash felt, had played a significant part 
in intensifying feelings through its heavy handed financial 
policies.® 

By the end of 1870, then, many of the educated had been 
made aware of the strong and growing dissatisfaction amongst 
the peasantry of the countryside. They had not yet begun 
to translate this awareness either into closer analysis of the 
causes and extent of the rural problem or into any significant 
attempts at championing these grievances. It was not until the 
Bombay Government introduced further taxation in April lfl71 
that the situation began to change. It is somewhat ironic that 
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the Government, with its fears of popular discontent in the mo- 
fussil, found it necessary to impose new taxes but the ktroduo* 
tion of the decentralization scheme combined with a particularly 
tight revenue and monetary situation left it with little alternative. 
The Government did, however, attempt to impose taxes that 
would fall equally upon all sections of the community. Bill No. I 
of 1871 sought to transfer the cost of the police in towns and 
suburbs to the various municipalities and local boards; Bill No. 2 
imposed a tax on the rural non-agricultural classes of the Presi¬ 
dency and No. 3 taxed feasts where the atten^pce was greater 
than a hundred. In some form or other the ryot, the Ihnded 
proprietor, the trader, the merchant and the professional man 
were all affected by these new measures, measures which it was 
hoped would raise ten lakhs rupees.^ Yet in much of the subse- 
qumit storm of protest against the taxes, it was surprising how 
often they were opposed by reason of their impact upon the 
mofussil dweller. « « 

Although the press welcomed the principle of decentraliza¬ 
tion, it deplored the use to which the new powers were put.’' 
Mofussil journals argued that there was no need for the new 
taxes, that there should have been retrenchment in G^emment 
departments instead of further taxation and some unfSvrourably 
compared British rule to native rule in Baroda and in pre- 
British times generally.’’’ A second kind of reaction was to 
attack the nature of the new taxes: the Dnyan Prakash of Poona 
felt that the feast tax was odious, oppressive and interfered with 
the religious customs of the people, and the Indu Prakash warn¬ 
ed that it could well create further dissatisfaction throughout the 
Presidency.*® 

The formal response was equally hostile an4 equally wide¬ 
spread. The Khojas of Bombay protested against the feast tax 
while the inhabitants of Ahmedabad, the Surat Municipality and 
the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha opposed all the taxes.*® But it was 
the Bombay Association that most loudly challenged the 
Bills on the basis of its Presidency-wide representative capadty. 
It had initially not sought this role, the Managing Committee 
having decided to protest only against the feast tax, the one of 
the 'three that most clearly affected the pockets of its Gujarati 
shetia oligarchy. A general meeting of members of the Asso¬ 
ciation, however, outvoted the decision and Ifhe Assodatton 
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tberefoi^ opposed all the three taxes along lines that had 
already been expressed in the vernacular press.^ 

In the event, the feast tax bill was withdrawn in the face of 
unanimous public <^nnion and, within the Legislative Council, 
of strenuous opposition firom the non-<^cial members.*^ The 
other Bills, however, after sli^t amendment became law in 
April 1871.” The public attitude immediately hardened. It was 
now argued in the vernacular press that the taxes affected the 
lowest classes in the Presidency, those who, as it was, scarcely 
earned enough for their own maintenance.” This view was rein^ 
forced by a petition from the Satara Sarvajanik Sabha in August 
1871“ and a year later by a further petition from the Bombay 
Association.” The Association argued that the non-agricultural 
tax did. despite contrary protestations, fall upon a quarter to a 
half of the agricultural population of the Presidency and that, 
moreover, it fell upon some of the poorest people in the Presi¬ 
dency. The Association estimated that at least half a million 
people were affected by the tax and that, of these, two hundred 
thousand earned the “smallest pittances, ranging from Rs. 4 to 
8 per mensem—an amount hardly sufficient for providing a 
family with a very scanty subsistence”.” It went on to outline 
the hardship of the villagers, the confiscation of their agricultural 
implements, of their pots and pans and their wearing apparel 
and it supported its general instances with specific examples cull¬ 
ed from villages in Ratnagiri Collectorate, from Bassein and 
from Indapur Taluka in the Poona Collectorate. Based on “trust- 
WOTthy information”” collected by the Committee, the petition of 
August 1872 represents the results of what must be one of the 
earliest detailed non-official enquiries into mofussil conditions. 

A month after the petition was submitted, the Bombay 
Government suspended the operation of the tax during 1872-1873 
and also suspended the policy levy in the two towns in which it 
had been introduced. The Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, disturbed 
by the incfdence of local taxation and by the associated spread 
of discontent concurred with this decision and shortly after an¬ 
nounced that his government had decided on the total abolition 
of the income tax.” The action was popular and all that 
mained was for the Bombay Government to abolish, rather than 
suspend, its local taxes, l^th the Bombay Assodation and . the 
Pp^ Sarvajmiik Sabha requested this early in 1873.”* 
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The touchstone of opposition had hence become the rural con¬ 
dition. It was upon this that the Bombay Association ^ased its 
arguments and from this that it held up the spectre of a wide 
and spreading discontent ” In a more realistic fashion than 
hitherto it had come to act as a champion of what it considered 
to be the rural oppressed and in part fulfilled its self-appointed 
role as mouthpiece of the Presidency. The widening of the 
vision of the Association was in part a response to the specific 
issues that had emerged in the early seventies and in part it 
reflected the changing preoccupations of the contemporary local 
climate of opinion. In part it was engendered by the meticulous 
activities of the Secretary, Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, who was con¬ 
currently involved in preparing material for submission to the 
East India Finance Committees in England. In many ways the 
1872 petition regarding the non-agricultural rural tax summaris¬ 
ed not only internal Bombay developments but also applied to 
local realities many of the ideas that were being concurrently 
explored in submissions to the Committees. And conversely the 
sutnnissions embodied attitudes that had already been manifested 
in local earlier agitations in Bombay. It was a two-way pro¬ 
cess, the relationship between the Committees and internal devel¬ 
opments in Bombay. 

The Finance Committees were appointed by the House of 
Commons for the duration of a single year only, the first cmning 
into existence in Februaiy 1871. In the time available, it was 
clear that the Committee could not hope to make any intensive 
examination of Indian finances as a whole and therefore its 
activities were in the first instance limited to an inquiry into the 
receipts and expenditure of the Government of India and into 
its means for obtaining revenue.^^ Hence the content of the 
petition adopted by the Bombay Association in March and pre¬ 
sented to Parliament in May was limited in its range.” Even so 
it reflected many of the current preoccupations iii that it empha¬ 
sised the heavy enhancement of taxation over the preceding thir¬ 
teen years and attributed it to growing government expenditure 
on public works, dvil administration and defence. It felt that 
increases in expenditure and taxation should be checked and 
that this could partly be achieved by giving Indians greater re¬ 
presentation in the councils of government. In'Jhis rente, the 
preoccupation of the sixties with represehtafive and rteponsible 
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government was united with the new concern for the hnandal 
condidcm of the country. 

The views of the Association were reinforced by a subsequent 
petition of the Bombay Branch of the East India Association in 
May.” Concurrently, the Bombay Association sought support by 
extensively circulating its petition in the mofussil and signatures 
were obtained from the Gujarati-speaking towns of Surat, 
Broach, Nadiad and Ahmedabad. Its circulation in Marathi 
areas was less wide and it obtained signatures only from Thana 
and Poona.” This highlighted the Association’s earlier inability 
to establish lines of communication in the Marathi hinterland, an 
inability which reflected the bias of its Gujarati, Parsi and Hindu 
leadership. It was not until the establishment of the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha and its subsequent development under the 
aegis of M. G. Ranade that the Marathi hinterland began to 
develop a formal organizational framework in its own right. This 
became clear when the second East India Finance Committee, in 
concluding its report on government expenditure, suggested that 
the ensuing committee in 1873 might devote its attentions to 
local finance and local taxation in British India.” To meet this 
need both the Sabha and the Bombay Association girded their 
loins and set out to gather unimpeachable evidence. In dcnng so, 
they utilised their various networks of information and of these 
particularly significant was that which the Sabha had developed. 

Perhaps a slight digression is needed to delineate the new 
network that had emerged in the early seventies. At its centre lay 
Poona, sited on the Deccan plateau and in natural and immediate 
contact with the Marathi countryside in a way which would 
always be difficult for Bombay, a harbour city, an encapsulated 
commerdal unit, to achieve with its hinterland. If geographic 
logic assigned to Poona a central position, the composition of its 
major public body predisposed it towards the championing of 
rural issues. The superstructure of the Sabha, its princes, its 
chiefs and* sirdars, had a direct mofussil connection in the land 
over which they exercised’ authority while the bulk of its mem- 
bm, the oflfei^, the professional and the educated men, often 
had strong mnotional attachments to the rural areas in which 
many of them had spent their childhood and formative yeats. 
In ihiEmy cases, they retained small holdings of land which were 
fohnOd ^ njatives or leased out to cultivators. This gave 
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them a direct interest not only in matters of immediate concern 
like land revenue settlements but also in the condition of the 
cultivator, a concern which was also reinforced, of cohrse, by 
the climate of ideas at the time.” 

These factors underlay the growing concern of the Sabha with 
agricultural issues and, at the same lime, reinforced its attitude 
to the development of ties throughout the countryside through 
the establishment of a network of sabhas. The local sabhas 
would have a threefold function: they would give voice in 
organised fashion to the grievances of the people in each locality; 
they would provide the Poona Sabha with up-to-date informatimi 
of rural affairs and, finally, they would bolster the position of 
the parent body and give its representations greater force. In 
essence, such a view was not radically different from that which 
had been propounded in the sixties by Dadabhai but its success¬ 
ful application was somewhat novel. 

By 1873 there were some ei^t regional sarvajanik sabhas: 
four were in the Southern Maratha Country at &tara, Karad, 
Wai and Dharwar; one was at Bhiwandi and the three others 
were at Ahmednagar, Nasik and Sholapur.^^ Shortly after, a 
sabha was established at BarsP and one at Sinnar in April 
1875.®" In addition, during 1873, Govind Babaji Joshi who had. 
in the 1860’s, founded the Thana Zilla Association, began tour¬ 
ing the area around Nasik and Khandesh and was responsible 
for creating sabhas some of which were openly called sarvajanik 
while those which were not nevertheless displayed the organiza¬ 
tional influence of the Poona model. Thus Joshi founded local 
sabhas at Pachora, Bhusawal and Khandwa on 13, 18 and 29 
May and the Igatpuri Lok-Kalyanechchu Sabha on 23 April.*^ 
The Poona model was again imitated in the formation of a new 
Ahmedabad Association in 1871®® and possibly in other Gujarati 
bodies formed in Broach in the same year and at Surat in the 
form of the Surat Praja Samaj in 1873,®* There were in addition 
associations at Dhulia, the Aikyawardhaka Sabha, and* at Umber- 
gaon®* so that, in sum. almost every area of the Presidency had 
its local organization by the middle of the decade. But the 
growth was strongest in the Marathi speaking areas where the 
local bodies were particularly thickly ^stributed. 

, While the Poona Sabha’s dealings widi the Gujarati organizap 
^ons were, at best, formal, its connections with ijtose in hfoha. 
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rashtra were much closer. The Ahmednagar, Nasik and Sinnar 
Sarvajanik Sabhas, at least, were the product of the missionary 
zeal of members of the Poona body who had gone out into 
these towns to form sabhas^^ and the survival and growth of 
most of these bodies was in part due to their continued close 
contact with Poona. Their survival equally reflected their ability 
to meet local needs and to fulfil their declared objective of acting 
as “a medium between the Governors and the Governed, bet¬ 
ween the authorities and the royats”.“ They championed specific 
grievances such as, for example, opposing the pulling down of 
the town walls of Sholapur or urging the appointment of a district 
judge in Nasik or attacking the mode of levy of certain district 
and municipal taxes.®’' But perhaps their most significant role 
was to provide support for movements initiated by the Poona 
Sabha, to supply it with information and, generally, to increase 
its effectiveness as a pressure group by giving it regionwide and 
even grass roots backing. Their usefulness first became clearly 
apparent when they were called upon to supply Poona with 
information for the third East India Finance Committee. 

On 13 November 1872 the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha appointed 
a Sub-Committee of twelve members including Ganesh Wassoo- 
deo Joshi and the Secretary, Ramchandra A. Udas, to prepare 
evidence for submission to the Committee. The Sub-Committee 
held eighteen sittings between November 1872 and February 1873 
at which it inquired into the state of the agricultural classes, the 
pressure of land revenue, increases in local and Imperial taxation 
and the working of the Forest, Revenue and other government 
departments. Evidence, both written and verbal, was received 
from five local sabhas and from other contacts in the r^on. 
These contacts were quite extensive: from the eight talukas in 
Poona District, evidence was received from seven and, in addi¬ 
tion, inforaiation was obtained from Satara, Siolapur, Ahmed- 
nagar, Khandesh, Thana, Colaba and Ratnagiri. After sifting 
this evid&ce and comparing the prices of food, the cost ci 
husbandry, increases in land assessments and the growing 
indebtedness of the ryot, the Sub-Committee concluded that the 
people of the Presidency or rather of the Deccan were worse off 
than they had been forty years earlier." Empirically, the Report 
attempted to prove ^at was regarded as accepted fact in the 
vemamiter press of the day. But, of greater significance, it was 
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from the appointment of the Sub-Committee that the Sabha in 
later years considered that it had first concerned itself ^ith the 
condition of the agricultural classes oif the Presidency.*’ There¬ 
after the Sabha was committed to championing these interests. 
In this sense, the Report gave formal expression to the Sabha's 
growing preoccupation imth mofussil conditions while it also 
placed this preoccupation within the wider perspective of Imperial 
issues. 

The Report immediately placed the Government on the 
defensive. The Secretary of State requested the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment to test the Sabha*s conclusions’* and its findings were 
therefore referred to various District Commissioners for their 
opinions.’^ Ultimately, the local Government concluded ttat the 
Sub-Committee's evidence was “utterly untrustworthy”, that its 
conclusions were “not logical deductions from the evidence” and 
were ‘‘smnetimes inconsistent with one another”.** Nevertheless, 
it accepted the basic tenor of the Sabha's contentions that, despite 
all the administration's active beneficial measures like ensuring 
the security of person and property, providing educational op¬ 
portunities and improving communications, the condition of a 
large proportion of the agricultural classes was unsatisfactory, 
the number of indebted lyots had increased and their financial 
position generally had worsened.” But the Government objected 
to having been placed on the defensive by the Sabha whose 
motives it felt were not “disinterested”.®* The Revenue Com¬ 
missioner for the Northern District went even further, the Sabha 
was a “seditious association” and the success of the Report had 
inevitably brought the Government into “contempt and [would] 
encourage discontent and sedition”.** 


Thus the Government had transferred its earlier fears of dis¬ 
affection amongst agriculturists as. a result of .economic pressures, 
to the Poona Saryajanik $at^. ironically, while the programme 
of the Sal^a was still somewhat Ijmi^, and while both its 
organiration and activities were.maturing tlic logic of its growth 
increasingly, brought jt. under government suspicion; its em|firiqd 
survey,irould f^^ the fou^tjon.for a .platfoan,ctf.specific, 
omroboiated ^evanpes wl^ in its,network ofJfo^l.rabhas was 
impl^t, an ca|)^ke of qcganjsmg ntr^ . discont^ 
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distress or the futo aj^Ucation of piinoiples already accepted by 
the govemment,** the logic of its development as a public body 
with mo^sil contact and some, even if elite, representative 
character, increasin^y suggested a threat to the existing estab¬ 
lishment Since the Sabha continued to engage in further work 
amongst the Marathi peasantry, the cumulative impact of these 
trends so(»i became unmistakable. 

Concurrent with the Poona Sabha*s investigations, the Bombay 
Association was also conducting its own inquiries but in a 
somewhat less organised and less thorough fashion. On a tour 
through Gujarat and parts of the Deccan, Nowrorjee Furdoonjee 
collected information from the Broach and Ahme^bad Associa- 
tions and interviewed inhabitants of these cities as well as of 
Kaira. Surat. Bulsar and Nariad. He visited villages and ques¬ 
tioned agriculturists on the basis of an exhaustive twenty-eight 
point questionnaire designed to cover the causes, nature and 
extent of poverty in the area.^^ If the view of a hostile contem¬ 
porary journal is to be accepted, Nowrozjee's questions were 
somewhat loaded; the Friend of India pointed out that Nowrozjee 
was “stirring the discontented portions of Goozerat with questions 
like the following. 'Specify instances of oppression of the people, 
if any, by revenue and police officers and others* 

In that it was an enquiry undertaken by a single individual 
and consolidated again by a single individual,^^ the Association's 
report did not have the apparent impartiality of that of the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha. Yet the two inquiries dovetailed with Now- 
rozjee’s dealing with Gujarat and the Sabha with Maharashtra. 
And the Bombay Government felt that Nowrozjee's statements 
were on a par with the Poona Sub-Committee's for inaccuracy 
and untrustworthiness^ and he too was attacked in one or two 
current journals rather than in official memos for his “low” 
motives in conducting the enquiry and, by extension, for 
attempting to . broaden the base oi the Bombay Assodatkm.**^ 

It is. significant that this attempt by the Bombay Assodatimi 
to examcine the state of rural conditknis wa& initiated and con¬ 
ducted by a member of Bombay's educated^ elite and one of the 
fsW with Vbotfa time -and suf&ient pe^ge^to seei the affinh 
thrdu^ Kowtozlse'a aetivitiss were.-of; course-supported:i«l^ 
othem of theiedm^ed t>ut he-alsorjiad the ..backtog of Asuwiher 

Maggsildatb Nii^idM7ran<lo0i 
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M. Petit. It was these and four others, for example, who con¬ 
tributed towards the cost of sending him to England to lay his 
evidence before the third Finance Committee.*'^ Nowrozjee, 
however, also went as the representative of the POona Sarvajanik 
Sabha and the Broach Association both of whom contributed 
towards his expenses. In many ways, the unity of the three 
major organizations in the Presidency represented a full appli¬ 
cation of ideas expounded by Dadabhai in 1867-1868 regarding 
the role of the educated, the development of mofussii support 
and the need for cojcnnt activity between the various regional 
centres. 

In London, Nowrozjee appeared before the Finance Committee 
some seven times between June and July 1873 and presented 
evidence regarding the effects of taxation in the Presidency, the 
high cost of the government establishment and the need to en¬ 
large the Legislative Council so as to afford adequate representa¬ 
tion to Indians. Not only should taxation and revenue 
assessments be reduced but the broader remedy of giving 
representation to Indians should be applied.'^^ The preoccupation 
of the public bodies of the Presidency with rural conditions thus 
enabled them to put forward practical arguments for the exten¬ 
sion of political liberties. From a different direction, the tenor 
of these views was reinforced by Dadabhai Naoroji who, in his 
evidence, developed upon his earlier writings and extended th^ 
into his theory of the drain of Indian resources and the con¬ 
sequent impoverishment of India.^*^ 

In the event, the report of the 1873 Finance Committee was 
non-committal; it merely recorded the fact that evidence had 
been placed before it.^*^ Though it had not reached any con¬ 
clusions, its existence had promoted an awareness in Bombay 
Presidency amongst its public minded men of rural problems 
and had set them thinking of the programme needed to improve 
these conditions. As an offshoot, it furthered mofussii ^oiganiza- 
tions and hastened their growth into a viable network. The 
Finance Committee and even the earlier imposition of taxation 
hence reinfoiced the effect of longer range rural trends and the 
develo|rag consciousness of an educated leadership to produce 
organizations sensitive to broad needs. Consequently* economic 
issues joined the donand for the extension of jepreseittativie 
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government in the pantheon of objectives proposed by public 
bodies. 

The rural preoccupation was more firmly rooted in the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha than in the Bombay Association where it was 
nurtured by the enthusiasm of only a handful of individuals. 
And such enthusiasm as the Bombay Association possessed began 
to dissipate in 1873 when it was tom by a bitter internal feud 
arising out of a controversy in Bombay city over the munidpal 
constitution. Rent by schisms, the Association came apart and 
thou^ it survived as an organization it failed to regain its earlier 
initiative and energy. Thereafter the full brant of championing 
rural and economic causes fell upon the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha. 

in 

After 1873 the channelling of organizational energy into 
collecting information for the Finance Committees stopped when 
Parliament decided not to reappoint further such committees. 
Moreover, by 1873 also, the taxation issue had lost its vitality. 
Yet rural conditions had not improved: rather, to the contrary, 
they seemed to have worsened and the social tensions inherent 
in such a situation of increasing economic difficulty reached 
danger* point on a number of occasions during the remainder of 
the decade. The Sabha and its members, freed now from in¬ 
volvement in matters that were in many ways peripheral to the 
crux of agrarian problems, were therefore able to devote more 
attention to existing deepseated grievances and suggest practical 
remedies. As a consequence, they became more closely involved 
in the fabric of rural life and fell even further under suspicion 
from a government uncertain of its own position and of its hold 
over the loyalties of its putative subjects. 

One facet of the concern of the Sabha’s members with the 
problem of impoverishment can be seen in their informal — and 
non-organi2ati(mal—involvement in a movement to promote 
locally manufactured goods. As early as the 1850*s, Lokahitwadi 
had urged Indians to use only those goods vriiich had been 
manufactured in their own country”* but it was not until 1870 
vriien the impact of foreign made doth was clearly and advetaely 
aflbcting local production and employment”' that concern became 
widespread The local press argu^ patrioticaUy that it was 
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discreditable for the country to depend on foreign made goods* 
that for purely econcnnic reasons Indian made goods should.be 
used and some papers attacked the government for not anooung- 
ing the development of skilled indigenous industries.^'” 

It was in Poona, under Ranade’s inspiration, that these feelings 
coalesced into a movement for swadeshi. At the end of 1872 
and the beginning of 1873 and in a private capacity he delivered 
a series of lectures centred around the theme of econmnic pro¬ 
gress and Indian impoverishment. He developed some of 
Dadabhal Naoroji’s earlier ideas but he also advocated the use 
of indi^nously manufactured goods.^"^ The effect of his sugges¬ 
tion was electrifying: according to one of his contemporaries, 
his lectures produced 

“something like an outburst of national sentiment... these 
lectures were delivered in Marathi and could, therefore, be 
understood by the common people, the artisans and the traders, 
whose sympathies it [they?] naturally evoked.””® 

A wave of enthusiasm swept Poona: shops were opened to 
sell country made cloth and for a time prospered; people took 
vows to use only Indian made goods and signed a document in 
Marathi, the Nishchaya Patrika, which was widely circulated 
throughout Poona and the mofussil, to that effect.’” Ganesh 
Wassoodeo Joshi in conformity with his vow thereafter never 
wore anything but khadi and developed a reputation thereby. 

In part the movement may have been an antiprogressive reac¬ 
tion to competition from goods created by new methods of 
production. The content of the Nishchaya Patrika gives some 
support to such a view: the Patrika stated that competition from 
European goods was causing the destn^titm of indigenous indu¬ 
stries and crafts and .was reducing r^isans, and laboumcs to 
poverty^.. Althou^ the use of pi^hinery. meanf.^dia]^ 
goods, were, cheaper jmd beUerv,. Indiana should*. Ipr.r.putri^^ 
reasons, unite and buy only goods 
andf inferio^p ,qua%..V*; Qby^sjy., 
syndrqiUfrjmay h^vejbofa an,^tonf,.4n 
a. lelatiwly jminor KmUf" jgtripdiwttnaiad 

sgnmpathy! ifonfdK»i^ide^!tMedfd£ >6^ 

Boftar was phnimiSttcn ab^iJ!the^n«!|micoaintid:||t 
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Struggle against nature and old methods of production could not 
hope to compete with new ones, with industrialization, in other 
words. The solution, as other Bmnbay city journals argued, 
was industrialization in India and the diversification of new 
industries.”* 

The movement, nevertheless, was for a time quite popular in 
Poona and the mofussil. Although its success in terms of results 
achieved, was very limited, it did heighten the popularity of the 
leading personnel of the Sabha although their involvement was 
in a private capacity. It also served to drive home additional 
ramifications of current conditimis. 

Other facets of these conditions were to involve the Sabha 
itself deeply in rural affairs and were to bring it into even closer 
organizational contact than hitherto with the peasantry of the 
region. The trend was provoked by severe increases in the 
revisions of the land revenue settlements, the first being in the 
Indapur Taluka of Poona District in 1867 where the rate was 
raised by fifty-three per cent. Other increases elsewhere were 
equally severe: 69% at Bhimthadi in 1871-1872; 48% at Pabal 
in 1872-1874; 75% at Haveli in 1872-1873 and 42% at Supa in 
1873-1874.”* Coinciding with the general decline in prices after 
the prosperity of the sixties, the revisions provided a further 
element in a difficult situation which, in its extremist foim, 
produced a significant spread of rural indebtedness.”* In a less 
severe form, it evoked a large number of petitions against the 
new rates. The petitioners ranged from individuals in particular 
villages to landholders of single villages to groups of villages 
and even of entire talukas. One of the largest of such complaints 
was from the inhabitants of IndapUr Taluka with its 2694 
signatures.”* The Government, however, remained obdurate in 
the face of these complaints.*” 

By the beginning of 1874 the Poona Sarvajanik S^bha had; 
become actively involved in the issue.; It felt, as it sut^^ently 
pointed oht, tiiat the new enhancements were . *‘unf<H:eseen., 
uncertain, capricious, unequal, ful) of mistakes so gross, and to 
general as to show that the sy$teiu^was 4 tseitdcf 9 !Ctiye’V** Unalp^ 
t 9 )^prepare.aj defiled submissuto. pn the-issue ^inca it.was denieic^> 
,10 .p^al 
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number of villages near Poona in September and October 1874 
and see for himself that the increases were indeed exo^itant and 
based upon the inclusion in the new assessments of waste land 
previously exempt.^*® 

In the revised talukas it became increasingly necessary for the 
Government to grant annual remissions and suspensions of the 
assessments. Thus, in Bhimthadi Taluka some 65,000 rupees 
were remitted and some 75.000 rupees suspended in 1873-74 
with the pattern being repeated elsewhere. Even so, many ryots 
failed to pay their assessments and hundreds of survey numbers 
were sold for arrears in land revenue. In Bhimthadi alone, 4341 
ryots defaulted and their lands were sold up in 1873-74.”* 
Numerous ryots withheld payment during 1874 and this move¬ 
ment assumed almost the character of a no-rent campaign. It 
was suspected that the Sabha was the organising hand behind 
the movement: ‘T am informed”, the Revenue Commissioner of 
the Northern District observed of the network of sarvajanik 
sabhas, 

*‘... that it was at their instigation that the Ryots withheld 
payment of the Revenue in the Poona districts last year and 
that all the agitations against the revision of the Assessment in 
that district was organised by the Poona S[arvajanik] Sabha.”*® 

In October 1874, the Government, in response to “the very 
remarkable fall in prices”,*® reduced the rate of the revision in 
the Poona and Sholapur Collectorates. No increase was to 
exceed thirty-three per cent in the case of talukas or groups of 
villages or sixty-six per cent in single villages. Althou^ the 
reductions were welcomed, discontent persisted, partly because 
they were not immediately applied, partly because new and 
harsher rules were introduced in November regarding the collec¬ 
tion of revenue and, in December, the powers of subordinate 
officers to grant advances were further limited. It was again the 
Sabha which vocalised this discontent and gained a stay of 
application of the December Resolution in certain districts and 
had its example followed in at least one othcn* area 1^ the 
Sarvajanik Sabha of Mahad Taluka in the Colaba Cbllectorate.®* 
It should be noted that the Sabha neithn fonumted dis cp ntflut 
nor was it responsible for the existence of deepseRted sodid and 
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economic tensions in- the Maharashtrian mofussii. Generally, its 
presence may have been a factor in the crystallization of vague 
feelings of dissatisfoction into attitudes that were somewhat more 
coherent and well formulated but its own activity was geared 
towards bringing about a change in such matters as were creating 
dissatisfaction. While the Bombay Association even after 1873 
was certainly not blind to what was taking place in the country¬ 
side and even included an account of developments in the land 
assessment issue in its 1875 annual report, it failed, despite its 
display of sympathy, to involve itself directly in the issue. It 
lacked the organization to do so and, by this stage, had lost its 
vitality. On the other hand, what made the Poona Sabha*s 
position unique in comparison with other Indian public associa¬ 
tions was the perceptivity of its leadership, its sensitivity to a 
most disturbed socio-economic situation and the range of its 
contacts with those who were affected. 

Many of these features were apparent in its role during the 
Deccan Riots of 1875. In May and June in a limited area of 
the Deccan, villagers rose up against their moneylenders and 
destroyed bonds and other papers held by them. The modera¬ 
tion of the rioters was surprising: their use, as distinct from the 
threat, of force was minimal. Even more surprising was the 
similarity in the objectives and the course of action of the 
disturbances even though these were usually miles apart. This 
immediately raised the question of premeditation and the Poona 
Sabha inevitably fell under suspicion. However, the District 
Magistrate of Ahmednagar in July felt that there were no reasons 
for suspecting any general combination in his district, a view 
subsequently confirmed by a Government Committee of inquiry. 
It pointed out that thou|^ influential groups like the Brahmans 
would have benefited from the ruin of alien Marwari and Gujarati 
moneylenders, there was no evidence that the riots had been 
fostered or organised, thou^, in some cases, the rioters may 
have had^he support of men of influence in a particular neigh¬ 
bourhood. The Bombay Government concurred with this view: 
the peasants had not been incited by men of higher position or 
education even if they did possess their sympathy.^^^ 

Characteristically, the Sabha moved in after the riots and, in 
June, submitted its interpretation of the outbreaks. It likened 
the riots to **^10 strikes and unions of the labouring classes in 
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Other cotmtiies*”^ and felt that the peasant had adt^ted the 
only method available to him to alleviate his conation, hia 
chronic state of indebtedness. The Sabha made a further repre¬ 
sentation after the publication of the Riots Committee Report 
in which it maintained that all the arguments that it had put 
forward since the time of its Sub-Committee in 1872 had been 
vindicated by the Report. It now urged a chan^ in the revenue 
and fiscal system and a full inquiry into the personnel and 
working of the Settlements Department.^^’' 

Thereafter attention turned to a discussion of ways of bringing 
about a permanent improvement in the condition of the Deccan 
ryot. Numerous schemes and proposals were put forward 
by officials* magistrates, public bodies and individuals out of 
which ultimately emerged the Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Bill of 
1879. The Sabha’s role in these discussions was considerable and 
again highlighted one of its by now characteristic methods: the 
presentation of detailed, carefully reasoned submissions based 
upon extensive knowledge of the issue discussed.’® It summarised 
popular feelings and attempted to relate them to the widest admin* 
istrative. social and economic context. Thus, though it attempted 
to alleviate grievances, its proposals were not ad hoc solutions 
but remedies directed at what it felt were basic causes. 

In all these agrarian issues, the Sabha was not an agent provo* 
cateur and it tended to use its local network of contacts to ascer¬ 
tain the extent of existing problems not to incite further discon¬ 
tent. Generally, it championed the interests of the relatively afflu¬ 
ent. the ryots whose ownership of land and whose other inter¬ 
ests were threatened by econmnic trends or government policies. 
Tliere is, however, one major instance in which the Sabha became 
directly involved in advocating the interests of the less affluent and 
particularly the agricultural labourers. 

Famine struck Western and South India in 1876 and 1877. The 
Marathi speaking regions of the Deccan worst affected were those 
where the rainfall even in the best of times was irregular so that 
by October 1876 after the total failure of rains the situation 
soon became desperate; food prices rose rapidly but the Govern¬ 
ment made no attempt to provide grain since it felt that this was 
best left to the working of private enteix^rise and imtiafive. It did, 
however, emidoy some of the destitute on sfiiall Gvit A^fessf 
works. Concurrently, private relief commiftedi wefe up 
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throuE^out the Presidency to help tide over the effects of Rrhat 
soon became all too apparent one of the worst calamities of 
the coitury. In October, a relief committee was established in 
Bombay at the residence of Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy and others fol¬ 
lowed at Sholapur and Ahmednaghr. As part of this Presidracy- 
wide movement, the Sarvajanik Sabha on 12 October at a pubUc 
meeting in Poona also decided to set up a relief committee. In 
gereral, the committees and the Sabha in the ensuing months did 
much good work in distributing grain and in providing other aid 
through their agents in some thirty towns throughout the Presi¬ 
dency. These covered an area ranging from Ratnagiri to Phar- 
war .in the south and from Sholapur to Ahmednagar in the north 
as well as including Surat and Broach in Gujarat.^^ 

But the Sabha’s activities went further. In a series of five Fa¬ 
mine Narratives in late 1876 and early 1877 it provided detailed 
reports on the effect of the famine throu^out the Marathi mofiis- 
sil. Its material came from correspondents such as teachers, 
postmasters and village officers and from agents whom it had 
deputed at the beginning of the famine to go into the affected 
districts. It thus obtained *^the most particular accounts of the 
condition of each village and taluka’*’^ in almost all of die 
Marathi speaking regions of the Presidency so that it had details 
of the price of grain, the death of cattle, the state of unrest, the 
prevalence of food robberies and the need for relief wmks. 

It was Ranade who organised these agents and correspondents 
and it was he also who drew up the precis of their reports and 
wrote the general conclusions based on their information which 
were embodied in the Famine Narratives.^ The first two Nar¬ 
ratives pointed out that government and private relief measures 
were inadequate to meet the crisis. A Famine Commissioner 
should be appointed, the land revenue should be com^fietely re¬ 
mitted and poor houses instituted.^^ Subsequent Narratives be¬ 
came increasingly critical as the famine intensified in severity 
and the initial government attitude to the Sabha and its woii: 
changed from cordiality to **antagonism*'.'” The Third Narra¬ 
tive. for example, maintained that there had been some deaths 
thiou^ starvation, a view which Government denied^ while the 
Fourth Narrative in February 1877 attacked the Imperial Gov- 
eriim^fs Famine pcdicy and the local government’s lediictioii of 
wages in the Ovil Age^V reliel works where two-duin^ of dis- 
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tressed labourers were employed. The reductions were based 
on the belief that a pound of food per day was sufficient to sup¬ 
port human life, an assumption-strenuously denied by theHSabha. 
Equally bad was the exclusion from the relief works of land- 
holding ryots and others supposed to be in a position to borrow 
money since they were as much affected by the famine, by the 
shortfall in food and of high prices as anyone else.”^ 

The crucial decision, however, in the first months of 1877 was 
that of the government to reduce the wages paid in Civil Agency 
works. The nature of such work was comparatively easy while 
the projects themselves were of a minor nature and were scatter¬ 
ed throughout the mofussil in each district and near most villa¬ 
ges. Furthermore, the Government decided that all able bodied 
men should be transferred, if possible, to major works conducted 
by the Public Works Department where their pay would contin¬ 
ue at the former rate, enabling the purchase of two pounds of 
food per day, but their tasks would be more rigorous. Such 
PWD Works were usually located at some distance from the resi¬ 
dence of most labourers.’®* Naturally the measures proved un¬ 
popular and a widespread movement developed in which large 
numbers left the works and refused to take up the alternative 
employment offered. As the following table shows,”' from Jan¬ 
uary to March about one hundred and twenty thousand people 
left the Civil Agency works and were not absorbed into the 
PWD Works. 


Table U 

Numbers Employed on Relief Works 


Date 


Civil 

PWD 

Total 

13 Jan. 

1877 

140,361 

196,025 

336,386 

20 Jan. 

1877 

134,975 

204,464 

339,439 

3 Feb. 

1877 

83,147 

186,626 

269,773 

3 Mar. 

1877 

38,336 

175,003 

213,339 

17 Mar. 

1877 

20,637 

194,514 

215.151 

14 Apr. 

1877 

31.229 

260,680 

291.909 


The trend was most apparent in Sholapur where the people 
took a '*stand” against the Government and went '**on strike’, 
[and] are acting in bodies and in concert, and are protobly 
under influences which are not apparent”.”* The mass of peasant 
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propiietoFs were not involved as these had not come onto the 
relief works at all but there were, however, a comparativdy small 
proportion of lesser ryots and cultivators. The great bulk of the. 
strikers were lower caste Hindus, “field labourers, ... rude arti¬ 
sans, and ... village menials”.”® They were well organised and 
showed 

“signs of some method and system in their proceedings ... 
lliey imagined that by throwing themselves suddenly out of 
employ they virtually offered a passive resistance to the orders 
of Government. Many of them endured more or less of incon¬ 
venience and privation in furtherance of a plan whereby they 
hoped ultimately to regain their position on the easy-going 
village works. For so favourable an object they deemed that 
some suffering might be borne. They counted somewhat on 
exciting the compassion of the authorities, and still more on 
arousing fears lest some accidents to human life should occur. 
They wandered about in bands and crowds seeking for sym¬ 
pathy. They probably did meet with sympathy—indirectly at 
least in various quarters. They certainly had leaders both 
from amongst their own body and from among employers 
whose vocation had ceased from the contraction or cessation of 
the village works.”^“ 

Such a combination of agricultural labourers was immediately 
suspect; it must be due to “the actions of persons who have 
endeavoured to influence them to demur to the reasonable 
arrangements of the Government.””^ The Bombay Gazette 
went further and assigned a political motive to “agitators” who 
“were at work trying to create ill feeling against and to embar¬ 
rass the Government”, the objective being “to set the people 
against the Government.””* Suspicion naturally fell on die 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, a suspicion heightened when the Times 
of India jftiblished two telegrams from the townsfolk and work 
people of Sholapur to the Government of Bombay and the Vice¬ 
roy. The telegrams listed existing grievances and stated that 
many people were dying of htmger. The telegrams followed a 
number of large meetings in the region culminating in a **mon- 
ster meeting””* attended by some fifteen thousand peqple. Again 
the Sabha was held responsible, the Bombay Gazette consid^ 
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ing that it had sent the telegrams.^** A month later, the Poona 
Sabha did send a telegram in its own name and that of its branch 
at Sholapur to the Secretary of State as well as copies to the Tinted 
and to Henry Fawcett, the **Member for India** in the House of 
Commons. The telegrams appealed to the Secretary of State to 
restore the previous rate of wages on the Qvil Agency works as 
the current rate was producing great distress. The Govern¬ 
ment disagreed and retosed to take action. This was the turn¬ 
ing point in the movement: as the famine entered its final, most 
severe, stages in June, the agricultural labourers gradually made 
their way back to work.^*® 

The Poona Sabha denied that there had ever existed any¬ 
thing like an organised conspiracy or even a strike: the unwill¬ 
ingness of the agricultural labourers to work on PWD projects 
merely indicated unsatisfactory conditions and the meagreness 
of their wages.^“ Generally, the Sabha’s role during the famine 
had been to collect information and to incorporate it into sug¬ 
gestions that might alleviate the worst suffering. But the depth 
and extent of its network for collecting information was not 
merely unprecedented, it was also a little too thorough for official 
comfort. Its proximity to the conditions which it was observing 
also meant that it did bectnne part of the scene, that it became 
one of the elements in a dynamic situation. At the very least, 
the presence of its agents in the famine areas gave the existing 
suffering shape and form and, certainly, in the final stage, the 
undercurrent of discontent found its mouthpiece in the Poona 
Sabha. From a generalised concern with the impact of the 
famine, the Sabha came to act as the champion of those affected. 
It moved from facts and figures to people and feelings. At no 
stage, though, is there any indication that the Sabha manipulated 
these feelings for overly political or nationalist purposes: it may 
have represented grievances, it may have attempted to alleviate 
distress, it may even possibly have attempted to oiggnise some 
kind of popular movement to reinforce the requests for redress 
but there is no indication that it attempted to undermine the 
Government or the British as such.®" At a different level and in 
a different perspective, its activities did perhaps aid in the growth 
of a distinct self-awareness, did possibly promote the sense of in¬ 
dividual ri^ts and. in this sense, politicise many of those with 
whom it came in contact. Yet its role was essentially pateriiBlis- 
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tic in rural matters although one of the by-products may well have 
been the promotion of that kind of political education which 
Dadabhai and others had advocated in the sixties. 

The Poona Sabha was a natural outgrowth of the development 
of public associations in the fifties and sixties. Its preoccupa¬ 
tions and many of its general objectives in the first half of the 
seventies carried the hallmark of the association catechism: the 
concern with the welfare of the people and the adoption of a 
role as mediator between governed and governor, ^ere the 
Sabha did significantly differ was in its mofussil preoccupations 
and in the depth and extent of its rural contacts. These them¬ 
selves were in part the product of a general concern of the seven¬ 
ties with agrarian questions and in part resulted from the in¬ 
volvements and interests as well as the spread of its members 
throu^out the mofussil. Specifically, it reflected the broad 
conceptual approach of its guiding figure. M. G. Ranade. Giving 
point to all these considerations, however, was the existence of 
widespread economic difficulties in the mofussil and a concomi¬ 
tant social tension. Sited on top of such a tinder keg. the 
Sabha could not but involve itself in rural matters and attempt 
to alleviate conditions by advocating such remedies as lay within 
the perceptions of its leaders. In doing so, earlier government 
fears of agrarian disaffection were transferred to the Sabha so 
that it entered the second half of the decade under a heavy 
cloud of suspicion. But it also entered the late seventies as the 
premier, the dominating, public body in rural Maharashtra, in 
Poona and even throu^out the Presidency. For while the Sabha 
had established a leading position for itself both in the public 
life of the Presidency and in rural affairs specifically, the Bombay 
Association had failed even to maintain a consensus regarding 
its role within Bombay city. 



Chapter V 


PATTERNS OF URBAN POLITICS 

Bombay in the 1870’s 

It was a dispute over municipal affairs that once again brought 
into the open the internal tensions at work within the Bombay 
Association. Laid bare were the clash of rival interests as well 
as the conflict between formal and informal patterns of political 
activity and, in a wider sense, the problems posed by the exist* 
ence of a public body within an urban environment. On the 
one hand, the urban confines brought, if not together, at least 
into close contact a complex array of interacting social groups, 
vested interests and political and econcnnic attitudes. On the 
other hand, the public body attempted to funnel the political 
expressions of these diverse groupings into the one channel. 
Given the wide diversity of Bombay city such a task was inhe¬ 
rently difficult and beeme even more so the more successfully 
and sensitively the body performed its function. The situation 
jKOved sufficiently difiScult for the Bombay Association to come 
apart in 1873. Loose informal patterns of political expression 
reasserted themselves thereafter while concurrently there ensued 
a search for new political forms and sources of stable leadership 
within the city. 


1 

The municipal question itself was particularly, cmnplex.^ 
Economic and social issues jostled alcmgside ideological consid¬ 
erations and factors of personality to produce a subtle nexus 
around which opposing groups converged. At the centre lay 
Arthur T. Crawfewd, Municipal Commissioner under a new con¬ 
stitution imposed on the city by an Act of 1865. Although given 
full executive powers, his financial aufiiority was theoretically 
limited in specific items of expenditure by anothar, subemfinate, 
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government nominee, the Controller of Munidpal Accounts, and 
in general supervisory and policy matters by the Justices of the 
Peace constituted a body corporate for the purpose. But Craw¬ 
ford was a man of many parts: his strength of character soon 
enabled him to dominate his controller, W. Maidment, while his 
resourcefulness, tact and apparent integrity rapidly charmed into 
existence a following of Europeans and Indian shetias. In con¬ 
sequence he gained virtual freedom of action and the Bench 
soon became known by outside critics as the “Bombay Mutual 
Admiration Society”.® 

The delicate balance of controls envisaged by the makers of 
the constitution was hence largely circumvented by the character 
of the first Commissioner. It was in any case somewhat un¬ 
realistic, granted the subordinate status of the Controller of 
Accounts and the particularly unwieldy nature of the Bench of 
Justices. On paper it had sli^tly under seven hundred members 
though about four hundred were Europeans no longer resident 
in the Presidency: of the resident Justices in 1872, 150 were 
European fof whom 43 were in Europe or in the mofussil) and 
110 were Indian. Of the Indians, one-third had insufficient 
knowledge of English to follow proceedings. Generally, atten¬ 
dance at meetings of the Bench, being neither remunerative nor 
compulsory, was sparse. Meetings sometimes failed for lack of 
a quorum and, in the period from 1865 to 1870. a hundred 
Justices failed to appear at any meeting whatsoever, while twenty- 
three attended one and fourteen two meetings.'’ Elevation to the 
Bench was generally regarded as a recognition of .status attained 
rather than of commitment to civic affairs.* Consequently, the 
Justices lacked much sense of responsibility either to the Govern¬ 
ment which appointed them for life or to any portion of the 
population. If the structure of the Bench was unsatisfactory, so 
too, was its composition. Frere, as Governor of Bombay, had 
made a number of apt appointments but his policy was not 
pursued after his departure in 1867. By 1872, significant omis¬ 
sions had become evident: some of the most able civil servants 
were excluded as were representatives of a number of major 
European business houses and banks as well as a few leading 
Indians.'’ Nonetheless, its membership was still wide in scope: 
amongst the Europeans were civil servants, military officers, 
businessmen and journalists vriiile the range of Indians was as 
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great. Although shetias were preponderant. Young Bombay as 
well as the still somewhat green graduate group were well repre* 
sented. On die one side were Bania shets like Manguldas Nathu- 
bhai, Veerjeevundas Madhavdas and Karsondas Madhevdas, 
Marathis like Veneyeckrao Jagannath Sunkersett and Parsis like 
Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, F. N. Patel and M. N. Banajee and, on 
the other, were Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, S. S. Bengallee, V. N. 
Mandlik and Bhau Daji as well as M. G. Ranade, Pherozeshah 
Mehta, Badruddin Tyabji and B. M. Wagle. Amongst the 
resident Justices, then, no single interest predominated: less than 
a fifth, or forty-nine, for example, had landed iMoperty and of 
these slightly over half owned only the house in which they lived. 
Of course, the landed and other kinds of wealth of the minority, 
of Manguldas Nathubhai, Veerjeevundas Madhavdas and the 
Wadias, for instance, was considerable desiMte the depression 
following on the collapse of the cotton boom.' 

The Bench tended to be erratic in its attitudes and policies. 
The general lack of interest in, and knowledge of, municipal 
affairs often resulted in the Justices giving unthinking support to 
whatever was laid before them while fluctuating attendances also 
meant that a minority view could easily become a majority 
resolution. In such circumstances, concerted or consistent pres¬ 
sure was often successful and manipulation common. 

However, certain trends did become apparent as the Bench was 
confronted with the intricacies of the municipal syston. Initially 
uppermost was a strand of opinion which gave unthinking sup¬ 
port to Crawford and to whatever proposals he chose to initiate. 
His personal charm combined with his grandiloquent ideas for 
developing and beautifying Bombay fascinated many city-proud 
Justices who followed his lead unquestioningly. At the same 
time, shetia interests were not. at least until 1867, adversely 
affected and. in a number of cases, were, in fact, directly promoted 
by his policies. Two instances are well documented. Municipal 
land was sold on favourable terms to Manguldas Nathubhai early 
in Crawford’s regime. Although the sale was conducted privately 
and not, as was customary, by public auction, the Bench sub¬ 
sequently ratified the proceedings.^ In the second instance, the 
Cemmissioner in 1870 leased premises for Municipal offices from 
Ardaseer Hormusjee Wadia “on srnnewhat liberal terms”.' Heated 
denunciations of the lease a coufde of years later maintamed 
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that similar premises were available elsewhere for under half 
the price.’ 

Support for Crawford continued into the early seventies but 
was at its strongest in his first two years. Thereafter, attitudes 
began to change as the city's finances became critical and new 
sources of revenue had to be found. Financial troubles had 
bedevilled the municipality from the time of its reconstitution: 
althou^ Crawford's subsequent claim that he had inherited an 
empty exchequer was not strictly true.*’ his handling was such 
that by 1867 it had in fact bec^e bare. There was even a 
municipal deficit estimated in December 1867 as being some 
twenty lakh rupees.” Crawford had been extravagent and 
initiated costly, showy projects that left untouched major pro¬ 
blems of drainage and water facilities. Yet the situation was 
not entirely of his making: Bombay had to bear the entire cost 
of the police force unlike Calcutta and Madras which received 
Ck>vemment subsidies while the sources of revenue assigned to 
the city under the Act of 1865 were proving inadequate and 
income, affected by the post-boom depression, seemed to diminish 
rather than expand. Hence many Justices and particularly 
shetias whose interests mi^t be affected turned their attention 
not to the nature of the administration but to the incidence of 
taxes. It was this that caught their interest and even provoked 
their hostility. 

In one form or other municipal taxation proved a continuing 
irritant upon diverse groups throughout the ensuing half decade. 
At this time, it mainly affected the house-owning interests of 
the city and more especially the one hundred and fifty odd larger 
owners rather than the city's fifteen thousand owner-occupiers.” 
Most of the taxes were direct. There was a house rate levied 
upon the annual value of each house, a value determined by the 
tckal annual rents. The rate could, at the discretion of the 
Bench, vary from five to ten per cent.” When it was at five per 
cent it was relatively easy for the owners to pass it on to their 
tenants but beyond that it tended to be borne by the owners. 
In 1866 and 1867, the rate was set at six per cent but in 1868 
financial exigencies determined that it rise to seven per cent. 
The impact of this rise was considerable since houses had last 
been assessed in 1865 at the height ot the boom and had not 
been rea^sed despite subsequent decreases of at least twenty- 
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five per cent in rents following upon the collapse of the boom.^* 
The shetias. cau^t by the onset of depression, found themselves 
in a two-way squeeze between hidden increases in taxatibn and 
a marked decline in their rents. The effect was intensified by 
the municipality’s other direct taxes: there was a wheel tax on 
carriages, police and lighting rates (with a maximum incidence 
of three and two per cent of the annual house value) as well 
as a halalcore cess and a Vihar water rate for those who used 
these services.” 

There were no major indirect taxes. In the last stages of the 
discussion of the Bill in the Legislative Council in 1865 it was 
decided to do away with most of the pre-existing Town Duties 
on the grounds that they were both unpopular and irrational in 
principle. In their stead were substituted, albeit somewhat 
reluctantly, a License Tax on trades and professions, a tax which 
was to operate only until December 1868.” Even by the end 
of 1866, however, it had become evident that the tax was a 
failure: it provided only two and a half of the expected four 
lakhs, in part because many of the stock companies who were 
to bear its major brunt had gone into liquidation. Moreover, 
it seemed by its nature to be an imperial rather than a municipal 
levy.” 

The need to rethink the taxation structure hence coincided with 
the surfacing of the municipality’s financial problems and the 
increased impact of taxation upon the house owners. Late in 
1866, the l^nch appointed a committee which unanimously 
recommended that the tax burden, rather than being borne by 
the handful of house owners, should be more equally shared by 
the city as a whole through the re-introduction of town duties. 
In September 1866, Manguldas Nathubhai, newly appointed to 
the Legislative Council, moved the first reading of a Bill to that 
effect. But he left to the Council the final decisitm as to whe¬ 
ther the duties should be of the nature of an octroi or customs 
tax. Despite the qualms of the Governor, Bartle Freit, the Bill 
was refened to a Select Committee of three Englishmen, Man¬ 
guldas and another newly appointed shetia Justice, F. N. Patel.” 
A year later, in September 1867, Manguldas moved the post¬ 
ponement of the second reading until November but he again 
had to request a further postponement in August 1868. The 
second reading did not finally take place until^ October and 
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November with discussions being again adjourned for further 
consideration until February 1869. The Bill was finally read 
and passed on 12 March 1869.” 

The prolonged career of the Bill in the Council reflected the 
fluctuating fortunes of the municipality's finances as well as of 
the groups possibly affected by the changes, 'fhe delay from 
1866 to 1868 was inspired by concerted attempts by the Govern¬ 
ment to improve the situation: it was willing to legislate for a 
loan to meet immediate difficulties; it agreed to contribute to 
the police charges and it assigned to the city revenue frean ganja 
and tobacco excise whilst widening the license tax.-*^ In addition, 
it supported the Municipality’s attempts to streamline its revenue 
collection machinery by legislating that the house, police and 
lighting rates be paid half-yearly and in advance.’^^ 

But these attempts were only partial remedies: they did not 
attack the basic problems.**- Thus, at the end of 1867, the Bench, 
on the urging of S. S. Bengallce, raised the house rate to a peak 
of seven per cent for the forthcoming year. Manguldas, who 
earlier in 1867 had attempted unsuccessfully to persuade the 
Council to legislate for a maximum rate of seven and half rather 
than the current possible maximum of ten pet cent.^ reacted 
strongly against such a decision. Along with F. N. Patel and 
V. J. Sunkersett who had also been outvoted at the Bench, he 
memorialised the Governor against “the abrupt and uncalled for 
raising of the house assessment” and hoped that an effective 
system of controlling municipal expenditure might be evolved.** 
During 1868 it became clear that the License Tax could not be 
extended beyond the end of the year and that the choice lay 
between Town Duties or continued high house rates. The shetia 
machine therefore made an emotional appeal to other ratepayers 
and occupiers against high taxation and e\entually succeeded in 
obtaining the imposition of Town Duties and the reduction of 
the house rate to six per cent. 

During ^his period, the owners had followed municipal affairs 
fairly closely and had been reasonably vigilant in examining 
expenditure. Thereafter, as W. Martin Wood noted, “when by 
a sort of tacit understanding it was seen that the town duties 
could be levied so that the house rate might be kept down, the 
avmcTs of property ceased to bestow the same interest, or take 
an active part in municipal poUtics”.*^ 
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The situation, however, was so complex that the lines of 
demarcation that were to develop in the ^t years of the follow¬ 
ing decade between the owners and occu];Hers were not as clear 
at this stage. The times were hard and taxation high so that 
even the educated press could maintain, for example, that an 
increase in the house rate to seven per cent was inimical to the 
'''interests of the masses” and to demand, therefore, the introduc- 
ticMi of representative Justices and a Commissioner responsible 
to the Bench.^^ The ideas of representative and responsible 
government that had been popularised by the East India Asso¬ 
ciation in London had begun to permeate even civic affairs. 

Apart from the large house owners, there was a further group 
who took an active and decidedly more critical interest in the 
work of the Bench and of CraWord’s regime. Before 1870, 
these men occasionally worked in concert with the shetias when 
the flux of interests and affairs brought them together but by and 
large they tended to be somewhat isolated prophets in the wilder¬ 
ness.^^ They were a heterogeneous bunch and ranged from 
journalists like the influential editor of the Times of India, 
W. Martin Wood,” to government servants like the Assay Master 
of the Bombay Mint, Dr. Collum, the Police Magistrate, 
J. Connon, and the minor Eurasian racial, E. Pratt, who, in 1869, 
dared to propose to the Bench that the Municipal Executive be 
changed. Perhaps as a consequence, he was soon after trans¬ 
ferred to a mofussil post.” There was also a core of educated 
Indians, members of Young Bombay led by Nowrozjee Fur- 
doonjee and Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengallee, who were equally 
prominent — and consistent — in their opposition. 

Generally the sniping against Crawford proved ineffective and 
the dissidents were continually outvoted at meetings. Late in 
1868, however, Nowrozjee and Sorabjee did achieve a major 
success by exposing large-scale defalcations in the Tent Rstablish- 
ment: the Bench, already agitated over finances, agreed to exa¬ 
mine the relevant accounts and even to institute what subsequently 
proved to be abortive proceedings against the two officers con¬ 
cerned. Although it was implied that Crawford had had a hand 
in the affair and, at the least, had been negligent in performing 
his duties, this aspect was not pursued further.” 

Although the Government had undertaken a number of reme¬ 
dial measures to solve the Corporation’s financial difficulties, by 
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1868 it had become clear that a laiige loan was needed to meet 
current liabilities. Hence, in November 1868, a Bill, drafted 
by Crawford and revised by the Advocate General, was presented 
to the Council authorising a loan of eight lakh rupees.^^ The 
situation, however, was more complex than had first appeared 
and the matter was referred to a Select Committee for further 
consideration.^ It reported in December that the deficit for the 
year was eleven lakhs and that the municipality needed fifteen 
lakhs in order to ensure the **complete removal of all excuse for 
perpetuation of irregular arrangements of doubtful legality, by 
which the real state of the Municipal Fund is obscured and effec¬ 
tive control of it hindered”.** 

Shortly before, in the same month, Crawford had requested 
the Government to appoint a Commission to inquire into the 
working of the 1865 Act. into its sources of revenue and into 
the question of whether the Executive had exceeded its powers.** 
A similar request was adopted by the special meeting of the 
Bench in January of the following year** but the Government 
was unwilling to accede to either request since it felt that the 
Justices had not exhausted all the means of controlling finances 
available to them under the existing constitution.^ In ApriU 
the Bench unanimously maintained that the operation of the 
Act was unsatisfactory and that it needed greater formal authority 
to control both the Commissioner and finances. It was unwilling 
and unable however to cope with the problem of formulating 
a new constitution as was demonstrated by the defeat suffered 
by Bengallee at the hands of Crawford’s supporters when he 
attempted to move a resolution setting up a wide ranging ctun- 
mittee of inquiryFinally, in June 1869, the Bench formally 
established four committees of its own to examine, in more 
limited fashion, various facets of the municipality's problems. 
Included as members were both opponents and supporters of the 
existing regime.** 

There th^ affair rested and. with opposition for a time pigeon¬ 
holed into abortive committees, a lull ensued in municipal affairs. 
But within a year the city was to begin reaping the harvest of 
its earlier revision of the taxation structure and of the stream¬ 
lining of its revenue collection machinery. In 1867 the Bench 
had insisted that the direct rates (house, lighting and police) be 
collected not from the owners but from the occupiers, even of 
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lodging houses. A large number of landlords continued to pay 
these rates themselves although most passed them on in disguised 
form to their tenants. However, owner-occupiers continued to 
be affected as indeed were many tenants in the city*s chawls and 
lower class houses. To compound matters the Municipal Act 
Amendment Act of 1867 had provided that rates be paid half- 
yearly and in advance frather than as previously by the quarter, 
retrospectively) and that distress warrants should be issued if 
payment was not prompt. It was some time before machinery 
was created to implement these measures but by the end of the 
decade an increasing number of warrants were being issued. In 
1868, there were 454; in 1869, 1355 and in 1870, 5785. Their 
full brunt was not felt until April 1871 when an active programme 
of prosecutions was initiated so that, between November 1871 
and June 1872, some six hundred people were made insolvent 
due to their failure to pay rates and taxes.® 

During 1871 and 1872 a strong movement for reform of the 
municipality began to coalesce within the Bench. It coincided 
then with the steadily mounting resentment, uncertainty and 
hardship provoked by the imposition and collection of the direct 
rates, an effect further reinforced by the impact of the town 
duties upon the cost of necessities during a period when con¬ 
tinued depression rendered life difficult. Just how difficult and 
for whom is uncertain. The issue was debated at great length 
and with considerable heat during this period in the Press and 
on the Bench. Robert Knight, for example, maintained that 
eighty-two of every eighty-three people in the city paid only 
three or four annas a year taxes in the form of town duties 
on grain and that fifty-three thousand merchants or banias bore 
the major weight of taxation.*® Crawford estimated that about 
forty-four thousand were affected” while even J. A. Forbes, a 
major leader of the reform “party”, admitted that, though taxation 
was oppressive and fell upon both rich and poor, it fell “more 
especially and more heavily on the rich”.*® 

Certainly, as the unrepresented, “poor” ratepayers began to 
mobilize from 1870 outside the Bench, they seem mainly to have 
come from upper groups, from the, admittedly not especially 
wealthy, educated groups and from the city*s traders, particularly 
Gujarati Hindus who perhaps provided the gteatest numbers. 
But even amongst the traders there was great diversity in econ- 
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omic cifcumstance. Generally those shetias who were traders 
opposed the reform movement although it is not insignificant 
that the major Bania shetias. Veerjeevundas Madhavdas, Man:* 
guldas Nathubhai and Karsondas Madhevdas, were to side with 
the refonners. The Bania shets tended to maintain close contact 
with opinion in their castes while each had additional reasons for 
involvement: Karsondas had been badly affected by the 
depression; Veerjeevundas was in partnership with a leading 
reformer, Sorabjee Bengallee, and Manguldas had earlier estab¬ 
lished strong, even if at times somewhat ambivalent, ties with 
the city’s educated. However, in general, it was not the shetias 
but the reasonably large merchants, traders and retailers who 
seem to have provided the backbone of the movement from 1870 
whilst within the next twelve months petty traders and smaller 
men who were virtually not at all affected by municipal issues 
were also cau^t up by the momentum of the movement and 
its concurrent atmosphere of excitement. These latter became 
convinced in the heat of the moment that their private distress 
was very much the product of municipal mismanagement and 
heavy taxation." By 1870, this new potential source of opposi¬ 
tion with some variation in its social depth was waiting in the 
wings, outside the Bench, prepared, by the dual impact of 
financial problems in a time of economic stress and of a rapidly 
intensifying emotional atmosphere, for mobilization in support of 
a campaign to reform the municipality. 

« « « 

The first somewhat elitist response, the tip of the iceberg, 
appeared at the end of 1869 when some of the educated members 
of the Bombay Association attempted to involve the Association 
in the complexities of the issue. The attempt was abortive and 
met with strong opposition from the shetia superstructure which 
in a different arena now supported Crawford and all he 
represented." 

Such action might well have rent the Association asunder but 
its immobility not merely hijshlighted the flaws in its composition 
and its unwillingness to fulfil its self appointed public role, it 
also determined the course which future opposition must assume: 
**the leaders of society”, observed one Gujarati newspaper, "have 
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shown themselves undeserving of the trust devolving on diem» 
and the people must move themselves”.*® 

It was not, however, until November 1870 when the Justices 
of the Peace met to consider Crawford*s budget for the following 
year that more of the iceberg began to emerge. The vernacular 
press in the preceding months had become increasingly critical 
of the ostentatious and extravagant character of Crawford’s ad¬ 
ministration and of the foreshadowed increase in taxation.*® 
Feelings culminated in a large meeting of the city’s ratepayers 
who adopted a petition signed by over two thousand, including 
“several respectable and educated people”.*^ The Bench merely 
resolved that it be recorded. A week later, a second petition 
which again attacked the heavy municipal taxation was similarly 
dismissed.*® On the Bench itself, the opponents of the Budget, 
at this stage led by Dr. Dallas, were similarly unable to have 
their views accepted and they too were treated as cavalierly as 
the outside opposition.*® 

The Budget debate demonstrated that various centres of oppo¬ 
sition existed within the city and that their forms of activity 
could be complementary, even if. as in this case, unsuccessful. 
It also tied the issue of taxation with that of the municipal con¬ 
stitution, and both were discussed cd nauseam in the press in the 
following year. The “slavish manner”®® in which many of the 
Indian Justices followed Crawford was taken as a sign of their 
“unworthy motives”®* and a good reason for demanding elected 
Justices. However, it was not until May 1871 that matters again 
came to a head when Crawford presented the Bench with revised 
estimates for approval. The financial situation had become 
desperate. To meet its March expenses, the Municipality had 
to depend on its April collection of revenues.®® To complicate 
matters, the Bombay Government concurrently withdrew its 
police subsidy and (temanded that the short&ll be met by the 
Corporation. For the first time since 1865, the Benc^ in what 
could only be interpreted as censure returned his revised esti¬ 
mates to Crawford®® and requested the Government to reconsider 
its attitude regarding the pdice subsidy.®* This the Government 
was not prepared to do®® and consequently, in June, the Bench 
in turn refused to bear the police charges once its vote of the 
previous year had been exhausted.®® 

By this stage, the issue had reached epic prdportiems. On 
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9 June the ratepayers met and demanded an independent inquiry 
into the Municipality’s finances as well as elected Justices and 
a complete revision of the 1865 Act. Their strength had grown 
as the five thousand signatures to their petition to the Govern¬ 
ment demonstrated.^^ Meanwhile, on the Bench, one of the city’s 
leading European merchants, J. A. Forbes, supported by Now- 
rozjee Furdoonjee and S. S. Bengallee. gave notice of a motion 
to re'fonn the constitution of the Municipality. They wanted 
executive control to vest in a Town Council partly nominated 
by the Government and partly elected by the Bench and the 
ratepayers.® 

The motion was debated at four highly charged meetings of 
the Bench in June and July.® Outside, as a counterpoint, the 
ratepayers organised a further petition and mounted grand public 
demonstrations replete with the paraphernalia of bands and 
banners. Their views were unmistakable but again not decisively 
influential. There were also more clandestine attempts to in¬ 
fluence the Justices: anonymous vernacular letters were sent to 
the shetia opponents of reform threatening them with disgrace 
and even public beatings if they failed to support Forbes. And 
there were more direct attempts: each side claimed that the 
largely Gujarati speaking, unruly crowds that attended the debates 
had been employed by the other side as claquers. Amongst 
the Justices, more conventional methods were adopted to co¬ 
ordinate and coerce support: despite the denials of one or two 
speakers at the meetings, the reformers actively canvassed 
waverers as indeed did the anti-reformers and shetias who manip¬ 
ulated their networks of ’’interest and friendship” to the same 
end.® In consequence, the atmosphere was such that even the 
opponents of the motion had to concede in the long and bitter 
debate that the current municipal situation was unsatisfactory 
and that change was necessary. Where they diverged was over 
the nature of this change with one side urging merely that the 
existing structure be refurbished while the (^her demanded the 
introduction of an elective principle and control of the Com¬ 
missioner. When it came to a vote, it was clear that both sides 
were fairly evenly balanced although the motion was defeated 
by 69 to 56 votes. Ultimately, a similar amendment was accept* 
ed. one that envisaged a Town Council with some executive 
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powers though having only limited control over the Commissioner 
and consisting of both elected and nominated members. 

The initiative for further action now rested wth the tiovem- 
ment of Bombay which immediately inquired into the city’s 
financial position. Its findings disclosed the by now customary 
larger than expected deficits but it also censured the Controller 
for the dereliction of his duty and Crawford for his grave irregu¬ 
larities and “direct evasions of the law”.®^ With Crawford a 
rapidly declining star the controversy entered a new stage in which 
he was no longer a central figure although the groups that had 
coalesced around him retained their identity. As the Government 
was now prepared to undertake new legislation to alter the 
municipal structure, the affair also entered a new arena which 
further clarified the two sides in the dispute. On the one side, 
preliminary attempts at organising the supporters of Crawford 
and the existing constitution culminated in a series of private 
letters from M. N. Banajee, an influential Parsi shetia, to the 
Government urging that major change was unnecessary.®^ On the 
other side, the leading ratepayers countered with a petition to the 
Governor®’ and in November held yet another impressive meeting 
at which they ascribed the ultimate responsibility for the malfunc¬ 
tioning of the Municipality to the Government for its failure to 
make the Bench representative. At the same time, the ratepayers 
formally constituted themselves into an association so that activity 
might continue on an institutional basis.®* 

The draft municipal bill, finally introduced into the Council in 
March 1872, provoked further ti^tening of ranks by leaving the 
Municipal Commissioner with almost complete executive power 
and allowing the ratepayers to elect only one-tenth of the members 
of a proposed new corporation.®® Thus it specifically reaflinned 
the position of the owners and of Crawford’s strongest supporters, ' 
while it virtually excluded the ratepayers from municipal affairs. 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committee which took six 
months to complete its deliberations. In the interim, the press 
continued to focus attention on the issue®® and, of greater signi¬ 
ficance, the Bombay Association was finally drawn into the affair. 
On I April 1872 it adopted a petition requesting the municipal 
enfranchisement of all ratepayers taxed over fifty rupees per year 
and the right to elect two-thirds of the Corporati^.® The matter 
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had become too important to be ignored even despite the strong 
shetia opposition within its ranks. 

The Bill emerged from the Select Committee stage somewhat 
modified: the ratepayers were to elect half the Corporation but 
their franchise was to be extremely narrow; moreover, the Gov¬ 
ernment was to retain the power of interfering in the administra¬ 
tion.*^' The concessions failed to mollify the opposition: the 
Bench protested on 16 September as, at about the same time, did 
the Bombay Association, the Ratepayers Association and even 
the Chamber of Commerce/'*’ Nor did the houseowners find the 
changes acceptable and, in a response determined by the current 
arena, mobilised to defend their interests. Consequently, the 
Marathi vice-president of the Bombay Association, Veneyeckrao 
Jagannath Sunkersett, convened a series of meetings at his resi¬ 
dence in September and October at which, after strenuous protests 
by Nowrozjee, a petition was adopted urging the interests of the 
houseowners.'” Their concerted influence subsequently secured a 
reduction in the maximum house rate to eight per cent.^^ 

With the passing of the Bill, a final effort was made to dissuade 
the Viceroy from giving it his sanction. The ratepayers in No¬ 
vember organised yet another meeting and adopted yet another 
petition,'* while Sunkersett and his supporters countered with a 
petition of their own supporting the Act."’ The Viceroy proved 
naturally loath to disturb the new and hardly won status quo and 
the city was stuck with a measure which a sizeable proportion of 
its population considered favoured the rich. “We do not”, obser¬ 
ved the Times of India, “want it, for it is not what we asked for, 
and yet we shall be obliged to take it.”'* 

Despite the tone of resignation, the momentum of the contro¬ 
versy was not yet exhausted. There were continued reverbera¬ 
tions within the now divided Bombay Association. In October 
1872 some of the shetia membeis had attempted to oust the “able 
though over-quarrelsome”” Nowrozjee Furdoonjee from the secre¬ 
taryship but had failed.” Consequently, in April 1873, they seced¬ 
ed and formed a new body, the Western India Association. No¬ 
minally its objectives paralleled those of most public bodies 
throughout the country and tiie Bombay Association in particular. 
In fact, its only raison ditre was to unite the suj^Milers dt 
Crawford, the opponents of the ratepayers, the personal enemies 
of Nowrozjee Furdoonjee and the champions of the new Act. 

110 
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Some of these had previously taken a reformist line in the debates 
on Forbes’ motion the preceding year: it was the discussion over 
the Bill, the issue of control of the Commissioner and. In partic¬ 
ular, the possible loss of their influence in municipal affairs 
through the introduction of a significant elected ratepayers cle¬ 
ment that finally led to a rigid demarcation of sides. Ilius the 
secessionists were mainly shetias and house-owners with one or 
two representatives of the Western educated group of whom the 
most notable was Pherozeshah Mehta. Despite the presence of a 
few Gujaratis and Marathis, the bulk of the new Association’s 
members were Parsi: collectively, these comprised most of the 
wealthy men of the city, men such as Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, 
N. M. Wadia, D. M. Petit, Nanabhoy Byramjee Jejeebhoy, Nara- 
yan Vasudev and Sunkersett.” 

But the division was not complete. Not all the shetias had 
moved to the new body. At least Sir Jamsetji and D. M. Petit 
seem to have retained membership of both associations while 
Manguldas Nathubhai who, despite early ambivalence, had em¬ 
erged as one of the leading reformers, remained as president of 
the Bombay Association and hence ensured the support of other 
shetias.^^ The Bombay Association claimed that it continued to 
be influential although its strength was nevertheless blighted. 
Despite the incorporation of some new blood from the ratepayers, 
the number of its members decreased from 124 in 1870 to 87 in 
1875, its total receipts dropped from 13,000 rupees in 1870 to 
9,000 in 1874 and its range of activity was as a consequence 
hampered.^^ While the Bombay Association staggered into the 
second half of the decade, the same malaise was more evident in 
the Western India Association which, apart from its memorial on 
the Bill, seems to have undertaken no activity at all and disinte¬ 
grated after Sunkersett’s death early in October 1873.^ 

* « « * 

The controversy had been particularly protracted and had op¬ 
erated at diverse levels and in different dimensions. In that it 
disrupted the framework of municipal government, disturbed the 
pre-existing fabric of political activity and mobilized somewhat 
disparate ratepayers into a distinct group possessed of their own 
organization, its impact was traumatic. Although its main- charac- 

'te' 
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teristic was conflict, the demarcation of the two sides involved in 
this conflict was determined by integrative not closed criteria. 
Expressed differently, the controversy epitomised that complex 
nexus of interests, issues, groups and processes which cumulatively 
constitute urban political activity. Hence diverse groups and lead¬ 
ers coalesced into a broad-based and highly emotional movement 
for reform. But its headlong sweep tends to disguise its functional 
character. 

In the initial stages, the Bombay Association could not partici¬ 
pate because of the contradictory views of its members. Opposi¬ 
tion, therefore, could be expressed only in the press and on the 
Bench. In both areas. Young Bombay was particularly promi- 
ment. Nowrozjee Furdoonjee’s constant, if carping, criticisms 
earned him both a reputation and enemies. It also enabled the 
forging of an alliance with influential and equally dissatisfied 
British merchants. At this stage, little other pressure was requir¬ 
ed: the issues seemed confined to controlling the Commissioner 
and to exercising more stringent supervision of the Budget. It 
seemed that such change as was necessary could be implemented 
by the Bench of its own volition in response to internal or per¬ 
haps Government pressure. 

The alteration in the structure of taxation led to the involve¬ 
ment of a new group, the house occupiers. Despite the odd ex¬ 
ception, these had no entry into the areas of decision-making, but 
could impress their views on the Bench through petitions and pub¬ 
lic meetings. Their early leaders were not leading reformers in a 
different guise. Rather, they were thrown up by the movement 
and had had no prior major experience of public life in the city. 
But, as former Elphinstonians, they were aware in theory of the 
power of demonstrations overseas and at least one of them had 
visited England and had been impressed by Hyde Park demon¬ 
strations. They were in any case fortified by an earlier success 
in petitioning Ae Bench against its heavy taxes on ghee and oil, 
taxes felt to discriminate against vegetarians. The proved efficacy 
of the technique suggested its viability in the new situation." 

The disclosures of Crawford’s dishonesty andof the extent of the 
Municipality’s bankruptcy and the shift of arenas to the Legisla¬ 
tive Council engendered further expansion and cQ-ordination be> 
tween the various points of opposition. The strength of the rate¬ 
payers* movement increased as did the number of Oawfmtl’s op- 
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ponents on the Bench. By this stage, both demanded that there 
should be no taxation without representation. While ideology was 
being harnessed to work for the reformers, there was aif equally 
significant organizational solidification. The ratepayers constitute 
ed themselves into an Association whose only objective was to 
achieve overall change in the structure. In so doing they obtained 
a highly respectable superstructure of English merchants as office 
bearers: A. J. MacDonald of Forbes & Co. as President and 
T. Lidbetter as Honorary Secretary. In addition, reformers from 
the Bench were drawn into the Association; they spoke at its 
meetings and began to influence its strategy. The Association 
hence formally allied external protest with internal opposition on 
the Bench. Shortly after, the Bombay Association finally entered 
the fray while its erstwhile shetia members also organised to push 
their own divergent views. 

The movement, then, possessed momentum with the form of 
opposition being determined by the contingencies of the situation. 
In part this may well have been due to the failure of the Bombay 
Association to fulfil its role to mediate, to express and co-ordi< 
nate opinion. However, its early inertia can be seen in a different 
light. Its activity had hitherto been geared towards influencing, or 
opposing, aspects of government policy and administration while 
this issue attacked a system which affected and indeed heavily 
involved a significant section of Bombay society, one that included 
many members of the Association. The body could not meet 
such a situation which exposed its internal contradictions nor had 
it been designed to do so. When it did finally act it did so in the 
conventional manner and in the conventional situation by petition¬ 
ing the Government. But by this stage the subject had become so 
complex that the result was a debilitating secession of members. 
The Association had become partisan and lost that characteristic 
of consensus on which its existence had hitherto been based. 

As for the participant groups in the controversy, their character 
was determined not by the closed and ascriptive criteria of caste 
and community but rather by open factors of interests, occupa¬ 
tions and attitudes. In fact, many of the **naturar leaders of 
various castes, the shetia quasi-aristocracy, found themselves 
opposed by, and without influence on, the bulk of their supposed 

followers. Caste tics did not determine the lines Of deffidfCaliOll* 
Nor, indeed, did national origin. 
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The solid core of the ofq)Osition groups was multi-racial. It 
comprised, on the one hand, leading English merchants and almost 
all the British journalists. On the other hand also included were 
members of the city’s Western educated group. Young Bombay, 
as well as the first graduates of the University. Parsis, Hindus 
and Muslims were represented in both subsections as were Mara- 
this and Gujaratis. Young Bombay, however, was predominantly, 
but not exclusively, Parsi with educated leadership in the con¬ 
troversy vested in Parsis, particularly Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, 
S. S. Bengallee and, to a lesser extent, the Marathi Brahman, 
V. N. Mandlik. In addition, rising graduates like the Saraswal 
Brahman, K. T. Telang, assumed significant roles in the later 
stages. 

Although some of their number were on the Bench, the educat¬ 
ed, like the house occupiers at large, had been affected by the 
incidence of taxation and quickly reacted to the worsening of the 
municipal situation. By the end of 1871 most were united solidly 
in favour of reform. A concrete demonstration of their attitude 
occurred in November at a meeting of the Bombay Branch of the 
East India Association, a body that had functioned previously 
not as a pressure group but merely as a forum for the discussion 
of new ideas and current events. At the meeting, Pherozeshah 
Mehta, a young lawyer and product both of Bombay University 
and Lincoln’s Inn, London, read a paper which praised Crawford 
and urged that a single powerful executive officer be appointed 
to head any new municipal structure. Although Pherozeshah 
also advocated a popularly elected municipal body, his views 
proved so unpopular and provocative that the meeting broke up 
in disorder. A subsequent meeting in December resolved that 
his paper be considered as not read. Consequently, Pherozeshah 
allied himself with Crawford's apologists as one of their very 
few educated supporters. Pherozeshah hence served as a touch¬ 
stone against which the solidity of educated opinion was tested ' 
— and proved.® 

As for the ratepayers, the initial leaders seem to have included 
two Marathi civil servants, a Parsi and three Gujaratis who, by 
occupation, were merchants. At least four of these bad been 
educated at Elfdunstone. One, Javerilal Umiashanker Yajnik, 
a member of Young Bombay, had slipped from the pubbe eye 
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after becoming bankrupt during the pricking of the share boom 
in 1865. Most of their petitions seem to have been dr^ed by 
another member of the educated group, a Marathi, N. M. Parma- 
nand, sometime part editor of Native Opinion and Indu Prdkash 
in the sixties and civil servant in the seventies."^ 

They directed their efforts to the merchants and petty traders 
of the city, especially to Gujarati Hindus and Muslims but also 
to Parsis and even some Marathis. Their compelling argument 
was one dear to merchants, that of increased taxation, while their 
techniques, the use of bands, processions and banners, proved 
particularly effective in convincing possible supporters of the 
urgency of the cause and in mobilising a wide spectrum of these 
groups. *Tt was quite a public demonstration**, a contempo¬ 
rary journal observed of one of the later meetings: 


**large masses of the ratepayers — Hindoo. Paisee, and 
Mahomedan — marching up in a body with streamers and 
flags flying, and immense placards in the vernacular fastened 
to long poles after the maimer of cering crowds at home 
election, the whole being headed by a brass band, to the 
strains of which a whole company of itinerant organmen, 
grinding out the different popular airs all together, was music 
in comparison. The really fine lecture-room of the Institute 
was perfectly thronged, gallery, stairs, and every available 
comer being packed with eager, dusky faces, frcnn the neat 
and simply dressed Hindoo or Parsee to the tatterd^alions 
of the ‘retail business', who, on the strength of paying some¬ 
thing like four aimas a year for the grain they consumed, 
pushed forward to swell the diorus against ‘heavy taxation* 
and ‘Municipal maladministration’.*’®* 

Although few of the city’s major leaders bothered to address 
the early ratepayers’ meetings, they were nonetheless *invaiiably 
well attended and enthusiastic. Audiences ranged from two to 
five thousand, a considerable number for the period. At the 
later meetings, after the formal constitution into an Association, 
the ratepayers also gained a respectable superstructure of En^ish 
merchants and Indian educated reformers who dominated pro¬ 
ceedings. And enthusiasm reached new heists as the speakers 
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emphasised their unity with the bulk of ratepayers. The Parsi 
editor of one paper with telling rhetoric suggested that 

*The rich have had their sway» and now the time has come 
for all classes of the inhabitants to have their rights granted 
them. There is no shame. Sir, to acklowlage [sic] that we 
are poor. (Hear, hear). Poverty is no offence.. (Applause). • 
I am proud to say, that I belong to the poor — I mean to the 
masses, the great mass of men that constitute the nation, the 
commons |p whose hands are vested all the powers of the purse 
and the provisions of the ways and means in civilized countries 
... why ... are [the poor] denied the rights and privileges that 
are granted to the rich? (Applause)”.*® 

The controversy then divided the city on economic and status 
lines not on caste lines. Of course the divisions were not immu¬ 
table, some shetias, perhaps not without soul searching, threw 
in their lot with the reformers but they were by and large excep¬ 
tions to the rule. Just as the arenas had determined the .stages 
in the tactics of what appeared undirected, headlong momentum, 
so too did the specific issues determine the nature of the groups 
mobilised while their background oriented the content of their 
ideological opposition. Similarly, the issues determined the form 
of the new alliances and destroyed those that had been form¬ 
alised within the Bombay Association. The educated were no 
longer aligned with the somewhat querulous shetias but with the 
city’s non-official Europeans and with its petty clerks and its 
largely illiterate small trader and retailing element. 

The aftermath of the agitation was marked by a considerable 
decline in interest in municipal affairs. Perhaps this was due in 
part to the apparent dreariness of the issues discussed, water 
conservation and the size of pipes proved to be not the most 
involving of t(^cs. Perhaps in part it was also due to an improve¬ 
ment in the economic situation since the taxation structure re¬ 
mained virtually unaltered. As a group the ratepayers seem 
to have been active only once more during the decade. In 
December 1878, they held a joint meeting with the Bombay 
Association to protest against new Municipal Bylaws and in 
particular against sections regarding the building of houses 
These, it was felt, would encourage corruption and. of more 
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significance, would inhibit investment in house building." It is 
not without irony that the remnants of the ratepayers lyiovement 
had virtually fallen into the hands of shetia interests. 

The general loss of interest in municipal affairs even pervaded 
the elections by the ratepayers of their rcspresentatives. At the 
elections in 1873, the first held under the new Act, only seven 
hundred of nearly four thousand eligible to vote did so. There 
was more interest in the second elections and the percentage 
of those who voted increased from 17.83% to 34.51%. In terms 
of communities, this represented a 50% vote by the Europeans, 
44% from the Parsis. 31% from the Muslims and 30% from the 
Hindu ratepayers of the city.®’ 

Just as the proportion of voters was limited in 1875 so, too, 
was the competition. From the ten wards, some 43 candidates 
stood for the 32 positions as members of the Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion. Four contested two seats and one three seats. Men from 
a wide range of castes and communities were elected as indeed 
were both reformers and their opponents. By and large it would 
seem that voting patterns were influenced both by caste consi¬ 
derations and by the stand which individuals had taken in the 
late controversy. 

Thus in the first ward, there were four Parsi candidates who 
collectively polled 227 votes. As only 200 Parsis voted, the 
additional 27 votes probably came from stray European, 
Portuguese, Jewish, Hindu and Muslim voters. In the event, 
heading the poll was a leading anti-reformist Parsi shetia, followed 
by the leading reformer, S. S. Bengallee, with the Bania reformer 
shetia, Veerjeevundas Madhavdas, third and a European op¬ 
ponent of reform fourth. All four were elected. The pattern 
was repeated also in the second ward where two Muslims with 
a collective vote of 121 headed the poll. These collected 11 votes 
from outside their community. On the other hand, the three 
Hindu candidates did not win all the Hindu votes (94^ as against 
a total of 127 cast) while the two Parsi candidates (one of whom 
was Dadabhai Naoroji) gathered more than the total from their 
community (61 as against 35 Parsis voting). Although the figures 
.suggest that there was some tendency for voting to follow lines 
demarcated by caste and community, they also suggest that this 
was not invariable. Prominent leaders, especially but not neces¬ 
sarily always reformers, did attract support froHi outside their 
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caste. This feature was most pronounced in Ward Six where 
Manguldas Natbubhai headed the polls with a massive vote of 
75 followed by a Marathi Hindu a considerable way behind with 
only 26 votes. Manguldas was not only a leading Bania shetia 
and a wealthy industrialist but also President of the Bombay 
Association and, after some havering, a reformer. His vote, 
together with the two other Hindu candidates in the Ward, far 
exceeded the total number of Hindu votes cast (115 as against 
64) while the Parsi candidate got only 6 of the 41 Parsi votes 
and the Muslim one of the twelve. That eminence guaranteed 
election was again demonstrated in Ward Three where Npwrozjee 
Furdoonjee headed the polls."" 

The pattern of voting at the 75 elections tended to be repeated 
at the ensuing elections in 1878. If anything, the position of the 
reformers improved. Nowrozjee’s vote, for example, jumped from 
62 to MS."" 

The results of the elections from the Bench of Justices to the 
Corporation were equally varied with leading shetia reactionaries 
and leading radical reformers both being successful. The Govern¬ 
ment also nominated men to the Corporation which, in sum, 
reflected the major shades and divisions of opnion and interests 
in the city. The Town Council, however, elected by all the 
members of the Corporation tended to be dominated by the re¬ 
formers, by Nowrozjee, by Dadabhai and Mandlik although there 
were one or two shetias of particular importance, especially 
Nanabhoy Byramjee Jejeebhoy.®” 

The municipal question during the 1870’s demonstrated the 
ambivalent nature of political patterns in the city. On the one 
hand, the agitation surrounding the new Act suggested the power 
of a highly charged emotional issue to unite groups within the 
city not along the closed divisions of caste and community but 
along lines of interests, occupation and background. It hi^- 
lighted the importance that ideas and political concepts wielded 
in providing a rationale for such unity, a unity which undermined 
the dual bases (tf caste authority, the possession of wealth and 
formal leadership. On the other hand, the subsequent electimis 
under the new legislation suggested that caste demarcations (but 
not necessarily caste authority) possessed strong influence in 
determining voting patterns and hence political behaviour, yet 
the same elections also demonstrated that the integrative pulls 
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of interests and ideas had not lost their potency. In other words, 
while municipal affairs in the decade highli^ted the fact that 
the closed, encapsulated patterns were significant politicaT factors 
in the urban situation they also demonstrated that integrative pat¬ 
terns were equally important. Integration and encapsulation co< 
existed simultaneously and each possessed contradictory pulls that 
rendered politics particularly complex. 

II 

In no arena was this contradiction more potent than in the 
public organization. The forces of integration had solidified the 
divisions within the Bombay Association and had divided it. 
The structure of administration, nonetheless, required the 
existence of an organization which could speak on behalf of the 
Indians of the city, or at least of the politically conscious ones, 
an organization which could mediate between the Government 
and the people. And given the complexity of Bombay it was 
no easy ta^ to represent and unite all its major groups. 
The surviving leaders of the Bombay Association, the 
President, Manguldas Nathubhai, and the Secretary, Nowrozjee 
Furdoonjee. resigned in 1875 since they felt that the task was 
pointless, that the Association no longer served any useful 
purpose and was in effect dead. The survivors felt otherwise: 
but it was not until April 1876, some six months later, that they 
revived the body. Again an attempt was made to follow prece¬ 
dent and maintain the union between wealth and intelligence. 
Although the bulk of membership derived from the Western 
educated group, the role of wealth was recognised in the person 
of the President, Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, a prominent mill- 
owner and perhaps the city’s wealthiest Indian. 

The pattern was re-afffrmed at the subsequent elections in 
1878: the prestigious positions of President (again Petit) and 
Vice President (five of six) were held by two millo^ers and 
four Parsi merchants whilst the Western educated group provided 
the secretary and at least thirteen of the sixteen ordinary com¬ 
mittee positions. In other words, preponderant representation 
was held by the educated group and, according to the President, 
most of the activity of the body since its resuscitation had been 
due to Telang, Mandlik and Y. V. Athalye.’^^ Significant was the 
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presence of recent University graduates like Telaog and Bhandar- 
kar, Sayani and Tyabji and also Pheiozeshah Mehta (who had 
rejoined apparently after Nowiozjee's and Nathubhai's resigna¬ 
tions). Yet unlike the situation in Bengal with the Indian 
^sociation, the educated did not control the public body directly, 
the politics of memorial and protest still had to emanate from a 
body that in theory represented the city generally or, specifically, 
its manifold upper groups. 

In practice of course, as the table on the following page 
suggests, the Association was not fully representative even in the 
terms of the day. It is true that the broader divisions of the city 
were represented in that Muslims, Hindus and Parsis were mem¬ 
bers as. in a different frame oi analysis, were merdiants, mill- 
owners and educated men. But not only had some of the city's 
most prominent individuals withdrawn but also the significant 
mill-owning and Gujarati trading groups, as distinct frmn Parsi 
shetias, were virtually unrepresented. 

The lacuna was to become increasingly significant but initially 
the Association demonstrated considerable contact with current 
issues in its range of meetings and memorials. These encom¬ 
passed both local city and commercial interests such as fares on 
public ferries and the Cotton Frauds Act as well as broader 
Presidency issues like the Revenue Jurisdiction Act and the 
Presidency Magistrates and the Indian Forest Bills. There was 
even involvement in matters of imperial import like the treat¬ 
ment of Indian immigrants in Mauritius and the reductions in 
the maximum age for ICS entrance examinations but here the 
leads came from elsewhere, from Madras and Bengal respectively, 
while the wording of the ICS memorial derived almost in toto 
from the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha.’*^ 

The petitions, with a few exceptions, reflected interests within 
the Association: the ICS issue affected the educated; the Cotton 
Frauds AoC the traders and even the apparently altruistic oppo¬ 
sition to the Forests Bill arose from its threat to the vested 
rights of landed proprietors, something felt keenly by some Parsi 
merchants who held the proprietorship of freehold villages in 
nearby Thana Zilla.** 

Moreover, the Association ignored the major political issues 
of the period: it had no hand in organising public opposition 
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to Lytton's Vernacular Press Act or to* his reduction of cotton 
duties. The city looked elsewhere for leadership. 

Thus the Association failed to regain initiative or, in any real 
sense, to re-establish itself. Its total membership as at December 
1877. for example, was sixty-six. less than half its hitherto 
maximum strength. Its lack of members was reflected in its 
lack of funds. The Association was no longer a going concern 
despite the presence of senne of the most potentially influential 
men in the city. The most active commercial groups were under 
or unrepresented: it was not the well represented Pars! mer¬ 
chants that were significant, but the rising Gujarati traders and 
the multi-community millowning group. These had minimal 
representation. 

The case of the educated group who preponderated was more 
complex. They were left with a dying institution and one which 
was under the virtual control of a member of the now old Young 
Bombay group, the conservative V. N. Mandlik. His character 
was such as to prevent full expression of their increasingly inde¬ 
pendent attitudes and hence to render their membership of the 
Association nominal.’^ 

Thus the internal structure of the body prevented it from 
fulfilling its potential. Its members were not fully supported by 
the particular groups from which they originated while other 
crucial social groups within the city were not represented. 

Faced by this situation, the more politically conscious looked 
elsewhere for arenas in which to express themselves and for insti¬ 
tutions to manipulate. One such was the Bombay Branch 
the East India Association which catered to both educated 
Indians and Englishmen. It was intended primarily as a forum 
for the discussion of ideas. This role it fulfilled vigorously in 
'1875-1877 when Dadabhai Naoroji returned to Bombay from his 
chequered Dewanship of Baroda and in February and April 1876 
presented a paper on *‘The Poverty of India”. It was discussed 
at subsequent meetings in June and July and provoked a con¬ 
troversy in the local press and particularly in the letter columns 
of the Times of India in August.®* The controversy, of course, 
still continues in one form or another.®* 

Dadabhars explanation of India's impoverishment in t«ms of 
a steady drain of her resources carried considerable impact. In 
part this was due to its timing: the Finance Committees earlier 
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in the decade had raised the issue; it had become a matter of 
concern after the Deccan Riots and vital by 1876 when a trade 
recession was portended and the Deccan and South Ihdia were 
in the throes of one of the worst famines of the centuiy. 
Dadabhai voiced, formalised and synthesised the contemporary 
preoccupation with India’s economic position while his battery 
of statistics gave these scientific verisimilitude. Moreover, the 
ambivalence of his argument and of his panaceas was equally 
appropriate; he praised the British Raj and attacked its policies; 
he accepted the principle of free trade but cited Mill to support 
protection and, to relieve the poverty of the masses, he urged 
the appointment of educated and ergo upper class Indians with 
little connection with the masses. 

To reduce Dadabhai merely to these aphorisms is to do him a 
major injustice yet his impact did very often depend upon such 
simplistic a juxtaposition of views and perhaps in part enabled 
his ideas to permeate nationalist ideology in following genera¬ 
tions. 

In 1876, however, Dadabhai set the tone for discussions in 
Bombay of the phenomenon of Indian poverty. While the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha was currently involved in attempting to alleviate 
the glaring realities of the famine, Bombay’s concern was not 
only theoretical but expressed in terms that appealed to jw^vail- 
ing interests and attitudes within the city. His influence, for 
example, can be seen in a paper read by Telang at the Sassoon 
Mechanics’ Institute the following year. In his “Free Trade and 
Protection from an Indian Point of View”, Telang urged the need 
for protection of industries for much the same reasons as had 
Dadabhai and again there was reference to important Bombay 
interests.’’^ This was equally apparent in a discussion organised 
by the Bombay Branch of the Association in February 1877 on 
“The Conditions and Methods of Industrial Progress in India”.^ 

This strand of thought was significant not only for its demon¬ 
strations of group affiliations and networks but equally, in this 
context, for what was felt to be a movement away from sped- 
fically political issues. Martin Wood in opening the discussion 
on “Industrial Progress in India’* explained that the topic had 
been selected to show that the Branch did have ol^ectives oilier 
than political, that, in fact, it was not merely a body of agitatora. 

That it was not a body of agitators was ampl^ demonstrated 
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in the remaining three years of the decade by a singular lack 
of activity. It was not to be until 1882 that the supposedly 
annual reports from January 1878 were presented and these le- 
cmrded memorials against the Vernacular Press Act and against 
the abolition of import duties but little else before 1880.^ 

Even these memorials did not signify the assumption of 
initiative by the Branch in two of the key political issues of the 
day but rather a response to strong emotions and agitations 
already evident. The Branch’s record as a forum of discussion 
was as dismal in the final years of the decade. In immediate 
terms, its failure was due to the withdrawal of its accepted 
leaders. In September 1876 Dadabhai went to England oh busi¬ 
ness and this preoccupied him on his return to such an extent 
that he did not re-enter the public field until the 1880*s.^“ Simi¬ 
larly, Nowrozjee Furdoonji was withdrawing from all public 
activity save that of the municipal corporation. No replacements 
appeared from the first generation of the Western educated nor 
did the graduates throw up leaders for the organization. Their 
involvements were elsewhere. 

In broader terms, the recession of the Branch was reflected 
in the equal apathy of the parent association in London whose 
financial position had become critical with the cessation of dona¬ 
tions from Indian princes and chiefs,*®’ perhaps as a result of the 
famine and equally of the discontinuance of Dadabhai’s services 
as fund raiser. But there was a more potent explanation; 
English officials in India felt the body was **too Radical, and, 
therefore, that it should be rather stamped out than patroniz- 
ibs Pui 3 ]ic opinion in the city, aware of bureaucratic suspic¬ 
ions, reacted by withdrawal from, or disinterest in, the Associa¬ 
tion. This was the more ironic as the Governor, Sir Richard 
Temple, with his paranoid suspicions of Brahman conspiracy, 
viewed the people of Bombay differently and unlike his subordi¬ 
nates was convinced that “the population [of the city] is in the 
main thoraugfily loyal, there is not one disloyal class; while some 
classes, such as Pmrsis, are conspicuously loyal”."* 

In any case, by the end of the decade, organizational activity 
within the city had come to a standstill. I^e existing assoda- 
tions no Icmger fulfilled their roles as the focal points for the 
expression of multi-group grievances. Their failure reaffirmed 
what had been earlier demonstrated during the mimkipal con- 
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troversy: only specific issues could engender enthusiasm and 
mobilize various social groups and hence provide the field in 
which would-be leaders might operate while the natifre of the 
issue and of the interests affected would by and large determine 
the extent of any consequent movement. 

Ill 

Pubiic life in Bombay was by no means moribund: the nume¬ 
rous ad hoc protests that were mounted against administrative 
fiats reflect the dynamism of the city's responses. Both establish¬ 
ed and rising leaders as well as increasingly activist groups 
within society became involved in the protest politics of the lat¬ 
ter part of the decade although not in the formal structure im¬ 
posed by the public asssociations. This dynamism was largely 
based, on the one hand, upon the crystallization of the city's 
millowners into a distinct group possessed of a distinctive ethos 
and interests, and upon an increased self-awareness among the 
predominantly Hindu Gujarati smaller merchants and traders. 
On the other hand, it relied for its leadership upon the assump¬ 
tion by a number of graduates of pre-eminent positions in public 
life and their forging of lines of communication with these groups 
as well as within their own communities. 

Bombay’s rising leaders were neither educationists, civil ser¬ 
vants nor fulltime journalists but professional men and partic¬ 
ularly lawyers. They lacked both the security of income and 
tenure as well as the predisposition of their occupation from 
which they could easily and immediately undertake a major 
cmnmitment to public affairs. The demands in time and energy 
imposed by a legal practice were considerable especially for a 
rising and ambitious lawyer. These demands inhibited, but did 
not completely prevent, involvement in public affairs. Where 
there was involvement, it wduld seem that financial sacrifice 
was necessary. For examplb,' Badruddin Tyabji’s participation 
in Muslim and other public affairs in 1876 and 1879 is perhaps 
reflected in the one-third decrease in his annual income during 
these years.’®* 

Yet men such as Tyabji were prepared to involve themselves 
in public matters in varying degrees. Most had participated, 
admittedly in relatively junior capacities, in tl^ municipal con- 
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troversy of the early seventies and many, like members of Young 
Bombay one and two decades earlier, had been active in such 
educational and social bodies as the Students* Literary and 
Scientific Society. In this context perhaps the most energetic 
was Kashinath Trimbak Telang, a Gaud Saraswat Brahman ad¬ 
vocate, whose series of papers and critical editions of old Hindu 
texts earned him a reputation as a Sanskrit scholar as well as a 
defender of all that was worthwhile in Hinduism. With this 
appeal to his co-religionists, to mercantile interests through his 
advocacy of Protection, to the educated and publicly aware 
through his consistent journalism and erstwhile secretaryship of 
the Bombay Association, Telang best represents the multi¬ 
dimensional bases of the support that the graduates were creating 
for themselves. He was. as a member of the Governor’s Council 
pointed out in 1880, “much respected by, and carries great weight 
with, the native (particularly the Hindu) community”.*® 

A similar process was evident in Pherozeshah Mehta’s relation¬ 
ships with his community. He began to develop a role as one 
of its spokesmen through his advocacy in the press and at public 
meetings of the election of the third Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy as 
head of the Parsi community in 1877. Similarly, in 1879, he 
supported moves to exempt mofussil Parsis from the operation 
of an Act regarding the handling of the property of their 
deceased.*® Concurrently, his protests over broader issues like 
the Vernacular Press Act gained him city-wide prominence.*®’^ 
The situation of the few Muslim graduates was more complex 
due to the lack of integration of the various sects within the 
“community”. Eighty-five per cent (or one hundred and eighteen 
thousand) of Bombay Muslims were Sunni; generally these were 
Marathi or Konkani and were poor and uneducated though there 
were significant exceptions who were influential traders. Most 
of the wealth, however, lay with the Gujarati trading sects, Sunni 
Memons and Shia Khojas and Bohras who comprised respectively 
6.53, 6.25, and 7.94 per cent of the city’s Muslim population.*® 
It was from the miniscule Khoja and Bohra sects that a few 
graduates emerged and of these, two lawyers. R. M. Sayani and 
Badruddin Tyabji, best exemplify the difficulties inherent in 
establishing roles as Muslim spokesmen. 

Sayani was one of the first Khojas to take to hi^er education 
and one of the first therefore to suffer the resultant deriskm from 
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his sect in the 1860’s. Yet, in the early 1870’s, as virtually the 
only Khoja pleader and solicitor he was appointed a member of 
a Government Commission to recommend amendments to the 
law relating to Khojas. By reason of his profession and virtually 
by default therefore he spoke increasingly for his sect despite 
occasional obloquy. It was much for similar reasons that he 
entered wider public life, in the form of the Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion, in 1876.’®" 

It is doubtful, nonetheless, if Sayani established a repre¬ 
sentative position vis-a-vis the Muslims of the city as a whole 
although his professional involvement as the second half of a 
legal partnership with Camruddin Tyabji gave him some ties 
with the Sulaimani Bohras and with other Muslims who used 
the firm’s services. Badruddin Tyabji’s involvement in Muslim 
issues, on the other hand, did give him some such character. 
As a Sulaimani Bohra. a microscopic subsection of the minority 
Shia sect, this was inherently difficult but was aided in part by 
his position as one of the city’s handful of Muslim barristers, 
and of ihe inter-sect contacts that resulted. Even more, it was 
aided by his championing of Muslim issues in the leader and 
letter columns of the Times of India and in speeches at com¬ 
munal and inter-community meetings. Specifically, however, it 
was Badruddin’s championing of a Sunni issue though himself 
a Shia, that gave him wide Muslim acceptance. The issue was 
that of the Khilafat and the Russian threat to Turkey in 1876. 
Badruddin in the Times of India contended that Turkey was well 
worth protecting and that it moreover had attempted to reform 
its administration. At a subsequent meeting in the Jamma 
Masjid, described by the pro-Muslim Times of India as the 
largest Muslim gathering ever held in the city. Badruddin 
seconded a resolution moved by his shetia Konkani Muslim 
friend, Mahomed Ali Roghay, that an address be presented 
to the Queen requesting her not to sanction any policy tending 
to the dismemberment of Turkey. Subsequent 4etters and 
articles to the Times of India in December 1876 reinforced Bad¬ 
ruddin’s role as spokesman for the community, a role repeated 
even in minor issues, such as, for example, the exemption of 
mosques from the municipal water tax.”* 

There was however another Muslim arena, the non-religious^ 
yet communal body, the Anjuman-i-Islam, estalffished early inr 
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1876 to promote the welfare of the Muslim community. Its 
first major activity had been the convening of the Khilafat 
meeting in a singular demonstration of pan-Islamic fraternalism 
considering its heavy concentration of Shias. There were, for 
example, some six members of the Tyabji clan on the initial 
Managing Committee, one of whom, Badruddin’s brother. Cam- 
ruddin, was president. Badniddin’s friend. Roghay, was 
vice-president with Badruddin a member of the Committee. 

Although it did concern itself with wide Muslim issues, the 
Anjuman considered itself primarily as the agent for applying 
a veneer of modernisation to the community through Western 
education. Like the Bombay Native Education Society in the 
1820’s, it held that western education was compatible with both 
traditional beliefs and learning and that without it the commu¬ 
nity could not progress. To this end classes were inaugurated 
and, in September 1880, through internal donations and a Govern¬ 
ment grant, a school was opened.’” Although both Roghay and 
Badruddin were closely involved in this scheme, it was Badruddin 
who increasingly identified himself with both school and Aniu- 
man, initially as ccanmittee member, then secretary and later 
president. His deep involvement in Muslim affairs could not 
easily be subordinated to other public considerations. Yet, 
paradoxically, although his internal position within the com¬ 
munity was strengthened, it was never undisputed: he did after 
all come from a minority sub-sect while his championing of 
modernised education and espousal of social reform and partic¬ 
ularly abolition of purdah within his clan provoked orthodox 
opposition. These tensions were to break out in the J880s but, 
by the end of the seventies, Badruddin’s position was ambivalent: 
amongst Muslims his position was not over-strong yet, in wider 
public circles, he was, by default, their spokesman."® 

Thus the new leaders that were steadily replacing those of 
the Young Bombay circle were graduates and lawyers. They 
possessed s<^e standing within their respective communities and 
wider recognition within the Western educated group. The leaders 
possessed some self-awareness of their own identity as a group, 
a self-consciousness reinforced by. and manifested in, the existence 
of internal and smaller sets. As may be seen in the existence 
of an English returned set of Parsis centred around Pherozeshah 
Mehta, these were not necessarily co-extensive of the larger 
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grouping although they did aid in promoting its internal 
cohesion.”* , 

Some of the political issues of the time especially affected 
the interests and attitudes of this educated group and aided the 
clarification of their self-awareness. It is in this context that 
the Vernacular Press Act was significant since not only did it 
deny basic liberties but was directed against the educated 
“class”—particularly in Bengal and Maharashtra. It was, of 
course, never applied and constituted therefore an insult rather 
than an injury. The Bombay reaction, largely inspired from 
Poona and Bengal, was the convening of a public meeting by the 
Bombay Branch of the East India Association and the adoption 
of a memorial. The issue tended to separate the sheep from the 
goats: the quasi-aristocracy, fearing suspicion of sedition, refrain¬ 
ed as a group from participation as did some of the educated 
older generation especially amongst the Parsis. Leadership of 
the protest devolved in the main therefore upon Telang and 
other graduates."* 

However, it was in championing issues involving the specific 
interests of other groups that the graduates forged their position 
in the wider arena of city politics. Yet in so doing they retained 
their own distinctive character and gave the issues themselves 
a broader ideological and even embryo nationali.st context. This 
was evident in the agitation against the Trades License Tax 
imposed by the Bombay Government in 1878 to finance Strachey’s 
new Famine Insurance Fund. Although peasants were affected 
by a further increase in the salt tax it was the decision to demand 
a licensing fee from all involved in trades, dealings or industries 
that provoked the strongest reaction. Merchants, brokers, tra¬ 
ders and retailers were mainly affected whilst those on fixed 
incomes, professional men and non-oiiicial Englishmen were 
specifically excluded from its purview. 

Bombay, a city in which commerce permeated most facets of 
fife, raised a storm of protest and, after consultations between 
prominent Indians and Europeans in the European-dominated 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, a meeting of protest was con¬ 
vened for 19 February 1878."® It was to have been held in the 
Town Hall but Temple with his accustomed heavy-handedness 
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were conducted with an entrepreneurial skill matching the sur¬ 
roundings and non-official Englishmen, merchants and newspaper 
editors, j(^ed with their Indian equivalents, traders, brokers, 
industrialists and lawyers, in denouncing the tax for its in¬ 
equality and injustice. The meeting itself, apart from a handful 
of Europeans, consisted almost exclusively of Indians. Many 
of these, the Bombay Gazette reported, had closed their shops and 
bazaars to attend what was considered one of the largest demon¬ 
strations of the decade. Yet of the 5,000 odd present the great 
bulk were from the groups directly affected, while those not in¬ 
volved (the professionals and salary earners etc.) did not attend 
in any strength. This is reflected in an analysis both of speakers 
and of lists of prominent men in attendance: of the Indian speak¬ 
ers, there was one lawyer (Telang) and five commercial men 
(two Parsi, two Gujarati and one Shenvi Brahman); of the prmni- 
nent Indians present, there were eight from the two generations of 
the Western educated (three Parsis. two Muslims, two Marathis 
and a Gujarati) while there were twelve men of commerce and 
industry (four Parsis, two Muslims, one Shenvi and six Gujarati 
trading castes.)”® 

The license tax agitation highlighted the increasing self-aware¬ 
ness of the traders. In part their strong reaction had been pro¬ 
voked by the difficulties that they had faced during the famine 
when apparently only a few grain merchants had managed to 
profit but in part their response had been heightened by preced¬ 
ing conflicts with the authorities over legislation adversely affect¬ 
ing their interests.’” The prolonged debate over the Cotton 
Frauds Act, the gauge of the Rajputana Railways and the levy 
of Town Duties had aided in promoting their sense of unity,”* 
a unity manifested in different forms such as the establishment of 
a formal body like the Native Share and Stock Brokers Associa¬ 
tion in 1875”® or in an informal consortium of inter-caste “na¬ 
tive” merchants who regularly forwarded memorials to the 
Government.’®® 

But the meeting equally highlighted the changing composition 
of the mercantile as distinct from the millowning group. It was 
no longer Parsis who d<nninated trade: many princely merchants 
had been ruined with the pricking of the share bo<»n in 1865 
while they had, for example, lost the China and opium trade. 
Increasingly Parsis were being overtaken even in brokerage and 
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agencies by Jews and by the Gujarati Hindu trading castes and 
Khoja and Bohra Muslims.'^^ Parsi dominance of mil)^ was of 
course a real factor but there were hardly any Parsi industrial* 
ists present at the meeting. Nor were many of the leading Ind¬ 
ian families represented: Jejeebhoy and Petit and Nathubhai 
were significant by their absence: the major formal representa¬ 
tive of specific caste authority was Veerjeevundas Madhavdas, a 
Kapolc Bania shet and an influential broker, merchant and 
millowncr. 

The license tax movement, then, reflected the changing orienta¬ 
tion within the commercial group and involved it in what was a 
political issue. Yet its involvement was, on the whole, passive 
apart from the notable leadership of Veerjeevundas and perhaps 
Morarjee Goculdas. Europeans seem to have been the chief 
organisers of the Bombay campaign. Support was offered by 
leaders of the educated group, if not by the body as a whole. 
Nowrozjce, Mehta and Mandllk inter alia were present. These 
had significant sympathetic ties with merchant interests. Mehta, 
for example, was the son of a bankrupt merchant and Telang the 
son of an employee in the large European houvsc of Nicol and Co. 
Nonetheless, in their speeches they stressed the broader over¬ 
tones of the issue. Thus Telang urged equality of taxation and 
concluded with a denunciation of the legislative councils as 
“little better than a solemn farce”.'-’ The educated reaction was 
to give the movement a broader character: while merchants 
protested their inability to pay the tax and of its inequality, 
advanced journals such as Native Opinion utilised the issue to 
demand representative government: 

“.... the whole machinery of the State has become so rotten 
that it sadly needs a through [sic] overhauling. The ruling 
bureaucracy is every day growing more and more impatient 
of outside opinion and criticism and imbibing more and more 
the instruments of Imperialism and autocratic government.’’^® 

Even the Bombay Association was forced to stir out of its 
lethargy and offer to send a supplementary petition,^®* whilst 
feelings developed to such a pitch in Surat that shops closed en 
masse and riots broke out.®® 

Economic issues again came to the fore when Ljdton abolished 
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custom duties on imported cotton goods in 1879 He met with 
strong opposition even within his executive council from all 
members except John Strachey, his Finance Minister. Their 
dissension had been based not so much upon any fundamental 
disagreement over the principles of free trade as upon the 
straitened conditions of Indian finances and the inexpediency of 
conceding to pressure from Manchester at the risk of engender¬ 
ing discontent amongst the Indian population.’-* 

The predicted reaction was particularly virulent in Bombay 
where the Times of India considered the abolition of duties ‘*a 
gross act of injustice” while the increasingly conservative Parsi 
journal, the Rast Goftar, epitomised it as an “offshoot of 
Imperialism”’^' and urged that petitions and meetings be held in 
protest.’®* 

Although the Bombay Branch of the East India Association 
forwarded a memorial to the Secretary of State in April, the most 
effective protest emanated from a gathering of the inhabitants of 
the city as such in May 1879. Again Temple forbade the use of 
the Town Hall, an act which merely intensified his unpopu¬ 
larity.’®" The campaign seems to have been masterminded by 
Nanabhoy Byramjee Jejeebhoy, a powerful Parsi merchant, 
broker and millowmer, in consultation with his friend, Pherozc- 
shah Mehta, and Telang with NowTOzjee Furdoonji acting as 
advisor.’ ® The graduates had become active partners. 

As might be expected, the meeting itself reflected the dual 
involvement of millowncrs and educated. Manguldas Nathubhai 
and Nowrozjee Furdoonjee emerged from semi-retirement, one 
to chair the meeting, the other to address it. Moraijee Goculdas 
and Nanabhoy Byramjee Jejeebhoy as leading millowners also 
spoke as did Mehta, Telang and Badruddin, Telang’s speech 
being, according to the Times of India, “perhaps the best of the 
meeting”.’” It is perhaps not insignificant that whereas the 
License Tax meeting had demonstrated unity of action between 
English atfd Indian, this issue highlighted its disappearance; 
English support was reduced virtually only to J. A. Forbes, 
Chairman of the Millowners Association in 1878, and to two 
joumali.sts. Grattan Geary of the Times of India and Martin 
Wood of the Bombay Review. Perhaps this decline may be 
accounted for by dislike of the more blatantly political overtmies 
of the agitation but seems due more to support of Lytton’s 
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action. In this case principle and self-interest were one: not 
only did the depressed economy of the time affect trade ^but the 
long range fifty per cent decline in imports of coarse goods from 
the late ISSO’s to the early 1870*s had adversely affected the 
economic base of European traders and Indian shetias.”’^ A 
week before the abolition, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
had in fact urged that duties be reduced.^” Its stand was supported 
by the Bombay Gazette as well as by, api^unently, a number of 
Indian merchants and traders.*’^ Perhaps then, it was not merely 
apathy or avoidance of involvement in political agitation that 
accounted for the absence of many of the leading Bombay shetias 
fnsn the meeting. 

If the support oi non-official Englishmen and Indian traders 
as a group was lacking, the issue promoted a feeling of group 
solidarity amongst the millowners. The first formal step in this 
direction had occurred in February 1875 when the millowners, 
after a reasonable period of prosperity, had joined together in a 
Millowners Association in order to protect interests threatened 
by possible factory and tariff legislation.^^’^ The work of the 
Association in ensuing years tended to promote this sense of 
identity desinte occasional lapses into individual self-interest— 
hence its self-denying ordinance to reduce hours worked by the 
mills in an attempt to obviate overproduction.^^ 

Common interests, reinforced by a range of personal and busi¬ 
ness relationships, tended to promote group consciousness 
amongst the millowners. Their composition was varied and, 
although Parsis comprised the wealthiest section, Bhatias and 
Banias were almost equally significant. This is reflected in the 
composition of the Committee of the Millowners Association in 
1879-1880: the chairman was the Parsi, Dinshaw Petit, and vice 
chairman the Bhatia, Morarji Goculdas. In all, there were six 
Bhatias and Banias, five Pmrsis, one Muslim and two English¬ 
men.^” Many of them had multiple commercial interests as 
traders, brokers* agents and industrialists, a reflectfon of the 
manner in which the industry had been financed out of the China 
and British trade or from managing agencies. Increasingly, 
however, in the 1870*s the mills became the predominant source 
of wealth and of investment both for magnates and smaller 
shareholders. It was on this basis that the owners built up their 
social position and standing in the public life of the^ity and from 
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which they financed the charities which earned them caste in¬ 
fluence and city-wide esteem. With the decline in the fifties and 
sixties and even seventies of the commercial base of many of the 
princely merchant houses established in the thirties and forties, 
the industrialists tended to move in. fill the vacuum and, thou^ 
parvenus, assume their quasi-aristocratic roles. 

The seventies were a crucial period in this transition and in 
the second half of the decade it seemed that the basis of ihdus- 
trial wealth was not as firm as the large profits reaped earlier 
had indicated. The famine had caused a trade depression but 
the resultant decreased demand was reflected not by decreased 
production but by the establishment of new mills. Profits ftom 
successful mills dropped to what appeared a starvation level of 
some 12 per cent; other mills ran at a loss while in the shmt span 
of three or four months from the end of 1878 to the beginning 
of 1879 nearly one-third of the local mill-industry actually failed 
and eight mills went into liquidation. It was not to be until the 
early 1880’s with the opening of new export markets in China 
and a consolidation of ownership of shaky mills that the crisis 
disappeared.”® 

However, in 1879, economic stress catalysed the millowners 
into active concerted opposition against Lytton’s tariff policy. 
His ineptness raised doubts in their minds about British rule: 
“at such a time”, Morarjee Cioculdas pointed out, 

“One would have expected Government to support the interests 
of the industry and do nothing to blight its prospects. But 
instead cf this, it was, on the other hand, thought proper to 
encourage its rival and remit even that portion of the import 
duties which did not come within the scope of protection...” 
and he added “As if the interests of the people of India .. were 
nothing before the interests of Manchester.”^*® 

The tenor of Morarjee*s remarks and his view that industrial¬ 
isation could be the panacea for Indian unemployment and 
poverty matched the broader viewpoint of the politically articulate 
in their opposition to Lytton and enabled the forging of a wcark- 
ing partnership between industrialist and educated against what 
seemed to both to be blatant economic imperialism. The Bombay 
meeting was particularly significant then for the political in- 
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volvement of the industrialists, an involvement that was likely to 
continue while Manchester remained a belligerent rival* With 
economic interest pointing the miilowners towards an active and. 
in the context of the time, even a radical stance towards British 
rule the unity being forged between them and the new active 
graduate leadership possessed fewer potential internal contradic¬ 
tions than that which had existed between Young Bombay and 
the princely merchants whose economic interests tended to be 
co-eval with the British connection. 

But the cotton dutie.s agitation, unlike the earlier agitations, 
brought the new legal leaders of the city clearly into the lime¬ 
light and marked the end of their public apprenticeship. The 
moral was spelt out by the Times of India immediately after 
the Bombay meeting: 

“the natives of India have hitherto been considered as polit¬ 
ically dumb, but dumb animals have feelings, and the 
education furnished or fostered by government has made the 
dumb voice articulate.”*" 

The articulate voice was clearly sounded by Pherozeshah Mehta 
in 1880 in a campaign against a move to honour the departing 
Governor, Sir Richard Temple. The movement demonstrated 
that, although the voice was articulate and increasingly strident, 
it was still not unified and that it was not the only voice of the 
publicly aware social groups in the city. In other words, it 
highlighted the fact that internal and sectarian considerations 
were as powerful if not more cogent than the rising tide of 
antagonism to the administration. 

The issue itself was relatively minor: supporters of Temple 
wanted to hold a meeting, vote him an address and raise a sub¬ 
scription to set up his statue in the city. There was nothing 
exceptional in this: it was Bombay’s way of honouring departing 
governors. But Temple resigned in order to contest the forth¬ 
coming General Elections as a Conservative candid^e and H 
was assumed he would utilise the address for political purposes. 
Hence, Pherozeshah’s attempts to make clear that the meeting 
was not of the inhabitants of the city but merely of Temple’s 
friends and admirers. Hence, also, his attempts to disprove any 
future claims by Temple to his popularity by organising a chorus 
of opposition against him. 
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Pherozeshah’s campaign lacked the panache of a similar move¬ 
ment to be organised by Jinnah in 1918 and consisted basically 
of preparing a pamphlet, attending the meeting and concerting 
attacks against Temple in the press. Yet in a clear demonstration 
of educated unity, he gained almost universal support from the 
Indian owned press, perhaps less because of his own activity 
than for Temple’s real unpopularity. 

However, there were significant exceptions: Mehta, in mount¬ 
ing his campaign and in urging the broader viewpoint, had 
attacked the address presented to Temple by his fellow Parsis 
and had denigrated their elected leader. Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, 
and his followers as “diminutive specimens”. In so doing, he 
reaffirmed his ties with the educated in opposition to shetia pre¬ 
dominance. But Mehta also attacked Badruddm Tyabji for his 
speech praising Temple’s encouragement of Muslim education. 
Badruddin’s position within his community and outside it as a 
member of the political intelligentsia was ambivalent and had 
assumed a direction contrary to that taken by Pherozeshah and 
others among the educated.'" Badruddin’s role, then, displayed 
the strength of encapsulated forces in contradistinction to the 
integrative stance represented by the graduate viewpoint. Yet 
it was to be on the basis of such a position, albeit somewhat 
tarnished by internal attack, that he finally entered nationalist 
politics in the I880’s as one of the city’s three political “muses”, 
along with Mehta and Telang. 

To varying degrees there existed cohe.sion between the gra¬ 
duates and the educated of the city generally. In part this was 
engendered by common background and by shared occupational 
and economic interests. In part, it had been fostered by the 
persuasiveness — and pervasiveness — of Dadabhai’s economic 
diatribes and by the crystallisation of common attitudes through 
involvement in the agitations of the latter half of the seventies. 
Hie graduates* increasingly articulated response to political 
events eiAbled them to participate in issues directly involving 
interests not their own and at the same time to broaden the 
character of the ensuing movements. In consequence, an effective 
alliance on the basis of equality evolved with the most significant 
and powerful of the city’s other groups. 

The diversity that characterised Bombay’s social structure, a 
multi-dimensional diversity of both open and closed groups. 
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meant that it was particularly difficult to achieve a broadbased 
and unified pattern of public and political activity. Y^t, at the 
same time, the urban environment brought these groups into 
close contact while the nature of the administrative structure 
and the process of decision-making adopted by the British en¬ 
joined political responses that represented more than the limited 
views of any one group. Although the formal co-ordination of 
multi-group activity in the shape of the public body proved 
untenable in Bombay of the 1870’s, informal and ad hoc re- 
sponses to specific issues brought together differing open groups 
into working alliances and built up a precedent for future co¬ 
operation along more formal lines. Despite diversity, the 
environment thus engendered inter-group co-operation, the partic¬ 
ipants and the form being largely determined by the nature 
of the issues which came to the fore and of the interests affected. 
With the notable exception of direct Muslim questions such as 
the Khilafat and education, the content of these matters of 
import had economic or occupational implications or else affected 
such basic political liberties as existed. Hence it was not the 
closed groups in Bombay who were mobilised in the agitations 
of the seventies as such but rather the multi-caste open groups 
who in turn developed a somewhat fluid but nevertheless increas¬ 
ingly fixed pattern of alliances. It was this pattern that was to 
be carried on into the eighties. 



Chapter VI 


UNITY AND SEDITION, 1875-1880 

1 

By the mid-1870’s Poona’s professional, administrative and 
educated men had noticeably begun to make an impact upon 
its pattern of life. They were responsible for the establishment 
of a variety of institutions and for their subsequent growth. The 
Native General Library, previously inadequate and struggling, 
was invigorated while the Prarthana Samaj, founded in 1870, and 
the elocution association, in 1868, likewise gained strength; in 
addition, a Gayana Samaj had been established in 1874 to en¬ 
courage classical Indian music and an annual summer lecture 
series inaugurated in 1875 to propagate the spead of the latest 
knowledge especially of economics and politics.* 

The pattern, though on a more limited scale, was repeated 
elsewhere in the mofussil, wherever a sufficient concentration of 
educated men had gathered. Thus elocution competitions and 
societies were established at places like Nasik, Satara, Karad and 
Wai, places dominated by Brahmans and ones where branch 
sarvajanik sabhas already existed.^ There was some correlation 
between these factors: the elocution societies were ideally suited 
to extending the work of the sabhas in one direction by training 
young men to expound their ideas fluently and by further 
developing public opinion. 

The specific colouring of this pattern owed much to the in¬ 
fluence dl M. G. Ranade. It was not accidental, for instance, 
that Nasik’s elocution society, the Vaktritva Sabha, was esta¬ 
blished in 1878 after his transfer there. With Gopal Hari Desh- 
mukh, ‘*LokahitawadV\ then Joint Judge in Nasik. he also found¬ 
ed a branch Prarthana Samaj and a body to promote Marathi 
literature.’ Before 1878. Ranade had been as influential in 
promoting the cultural and intellectual life of Poona from which 
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the subsequent mofussil inspiration, whether directly through 
Ranade or otherwise, had derived. The historical role of Poona 
as a metropolitan centre held valid for the educated men in the 
mofussil while Ranade epitomised the new values and activities 
that were being disseminated. Yet he was more than a part of 
a general process he also determined many of its specific cha> 
racteristics. Just as much organizational activity in Poona and 
the mofussil bore his specific mark so too did its political 
climate. 

Ranade’s influence did not rest upon demagoguery nor belli¬ 
gerent self-publicity but upon his activity in organizations and 
upon informal meetings with individuals. His technique was 
more that of a guru than of a politician; it was his power of 
intellect and his grasp and synthesis of ideas that commanded 
respect and devotion. Although at times willing to indulge in 
public controversy especially in religious and social issues, 
Ranade nonetheless did not seek publicity and tended to work 
anonymously: his name, for example, never featured as a member 
of the Sabha. Thus despite his potent influence upon the Sarva- 
janik Sabha (and even the National Congress later) the precise 
limits of his leadership remain shadowy. 

In part, he was hampered by his position in the judiciary as 
a government servant from assuming an open role especially in 
political matters. Yet his reticence had not prevented the 
Government by the middle of the seventies from suspecting 
him of hostile and even seditious activities. In part, his unob¬ 
trusiveness derived from elements in his own character: not a 
handsome man, he had been known in his college days as “the 
infant elephant”; “unsophisticated in urban manners” he remain¬ 
ed “filled with a spirit of shyness which never left him till the 
day of his death”.* Nevertheless his impact on those around 
him was considerable and he possessed “the magnetic power of 
a leader of making others work... he was the real organizer, 
and yet he frequently kept himself in the background and pushed 
forward other men who flgured as leaders on their own account”.* 

In essence sane and rational, Ranade’s approach was con¬ 
structive and his leadership compelling. He was eminently suited 
to the painstaking task of developing public opinion through 
the medium of associations and the method .of a^tation and 
memorial. In his view, the memorial, though nominally addressed 
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to the authorities, was in reality addressed to the people *‘so that 
they may learn to think in these matters”.® Acting as a stimulus, 
Ranade also unified much of this activated opinion; he furthered 
a concept, and forged the practice, of political unity both within 
and without Maharashtra. 

Tension and conflict in complex variety were not absent from 
the social scene of the region; in the 1870’s they became in¬ 
creasingly apparent, even if in somewhat self-conscious form. 
In Poona, they were partly neutralized by the Sabha’s pa¬ 
ternalistic championing of a catholic range of issues. Men 
cf divergent backgrounds and, in other .spheres, antagonistic 
actions, met within the common ambit and the joint activity 
of the Sabha. The Sabha did not eliminate tensions that were 
still manifested elsewhere, but it provided an arena in which they 
were minimised by the requirement that maximum effectiveness 
in public matters demanded unity in action. In pursuing thi 
.somewhat rarefied concept of the public good, it apparently 
avoided internal duplication of outside tensions and subsumed 
potentially disruptive forces by providing a neutral meeting 
ground. The Sabha at this stage was not split asunder, in part 
through the sagacity of its leadership and the very momentum 
of its activities and in part because many of the social tensions 
were relatively weak or insufiiciently vocal. 

Hence individuals were ambivalent in their roles as participants 
in the organization and as leaders or representatives of other 
trends. This was the case with the voluble but still embryo non- 
Brahman movement. Its acknowledged leader was Jotirao Phule, 
a low caste Mali. Missionary educated, he had devoted himself 
to female and lower caste education in the 1850’s and 1860’s 
and obtained active support from a handful of advanced Brahmans. 
In the 1870's however this co-operation diminished as Phule*s 
anti-Brahmanical tone increased in virulence: in 1873. he pub¬ 
lished a major tract, GuJaniaairi (“Slavery”), which fulminated 
against Bfahman control of religion and, concurrently, he esta¬ 
blished the Satya.shodak vSamaj. or Truth-finding Society, to 
carry his message to non-Brahmans. On proselytising tours 
into the villages, Phule or his agents tried to promote an aware¬ 
ness of basic fundamental human rights and attacked religious 
bondage which prevented this. Equally in his writings, Phule 
emphasised that there should be no mediator between Qod and 
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his devotees and denounced the powers of mediation claimed by 
Brahman priests. 

The ideology of the movement was virulently anti-Brahmanical 
although the extent to which it was at this time accepted by 
the 94.38% non-Brahman Hindu population of Poona District 
is dubious. Nonetheless, Brahman orthodoxy reacted strongl.v 
and found an effective knight errant in the fiery journalist, 
Vishnushastri Chiplunkar, and his journal, Nibandhmala. The 
movement remained, however, outside the formal realm of 
politics and its potential was not to be realised until the 1880’s 
when Phule mounted strong attacks against both the Sabha and 
Congress. In the seventies, the situation was still ambivalent: 
there were Brahman members of the Satyashodak Samaj; Phule’s 
personal relations with Brahman reformers and with Ranade 
remained equable whilst, at the same time, he participated in 
their public activities. As late as 1880 he moved a resolution 
at a Sabha meeting of condolence both over the death of its 
founder, Ganesh Wassoodeo Joshi, and over the British defeat 
at Kandahar. The Sabha as the major reformist and public 
force in the area could still fulfil a unifying function.^ 

The same dichotomy between Poona men united in common 
adherence to the public activity of the Sabha and opposed to 
one another in outside arenas was highlighted in Poona’s last 
major social reform controversy of the decade. The occasion 
was the 1875 visit of Swami Dayananda Saraswati, the founder 
of the Arya Samaj, who eruditely utilised the Vedas as authority 
for his social and religious reform programme. He had been 
invited to Poona by Ranade and M. M. Kunte, not because they 
or other local reformers entirely accepted his views but because 
they concurred in his opposition to idol worship and caste 
institutions and hoped that he would wage successful battle with 
the orthodox using their own scriptural weapons. The result 
was a controversy which reached almost the heights of the 
Shankaracharya’s Shastrarth five years previously. DSiyananda’s 
lectures were countered by a series delivered by a spokesman 
of the orthodox party, Shastri Ram Dikshit Apte. while a con¬ 
cluding procession to honour Dayananda was simultaneously 
ridiculed by a parallel donkey procession organised by the 
orthodox group. Those in Dayananda’s procession met a mild 
form of violence when they were showered with <mud. 
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Ranade*s handling of this tense situation and his subsequent 
restraint in preventing recourse to the law courts for satisfaction 
against those who had humiliated the reformers prevented the 
further exacerbation of tension and the sharpening of divisions 
that had earlier marked the aftermath of the Shastrarth} 

The organisers of the Dayananda lectures, Ranade, Kunte and 
Agashe, continued their active involvement in the affairs Of the 
Sarvajanik Sabha but so did the orthodox spokesman. Ram 
Dikshit Apte, who was in fact a member of the Managing Com- 
mittee.” In addition, the bonds between reformers and non- 
Brahmans were cemented by the incident: Phule had participated 
in the notorious final procession whilst another backward class 
leader, Gangaram Bhau Mhaske, a District Pleader, had been 
prominent in its organization. Dayananda’s attack on hereditary 
caste privilege had proved “popular among the more progressive 
of those who go under the name of the backward classes**’®: the 
association of educated Brahman reformers with the religious 
and social interests of the lowest castes was significant in prevent¬ 
ing them or the Brahman dominated Sabha from being categorised 
as representing sectarian interests. 

Thus the Sabha entered into the second half of the decade 
with its public role in Maharashtra broadly accepted. Despite 
its Brahman ical — and Western educated — leadership, it 
represented a wide consensus of opinion. It possessed the 
adherence of Poona’s orthodoxy (despite sniping from the 
Nihandhmala) and, tacitly, the non-Brahman group whilst the 
aristocracy of the region continued their association with the 
organization in presidential and vice-presidential capacities. 

It was from this position of internal strength that the Sabha 
developed an India-wide scheme for national unity and came 
into closer contact with an administration that more and more 
viewed it with myopic suspicion. 

n 

It has often been contended that the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Lytton with its repressive and anti-popular character provoked, 
throu^ reaction, a new concept of India-wide unity and new 
techniques of constitutional agitation.” The preceding analyses 
of the growth of both the Sabha and the Bombay Assodation 
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go far to demonstrate the short-sightedness of such interpreta¬ 
tions which largely ignore the gradual growth in institutions. 
Even in the short view, the most significant develoiHnents in 
Indian organizational activism during Lytton's Viceroyalty 
occurred when the popular attitude to him was favourable, not 
antagonistic, and when Lytton himself provided a hospitable 
atmosphere for the extension of trends already in evidence. 

Lytton left India as possibly its most unpopular Viceroy, yet 
this was not his invariable lot in the early period of his admini¬ 
stration. The measures which are usually classified as repressive 
or reactionary were enacted only in the second half of his term 
as were his other unpopular policies such as the Afghan War 
and the abolition of cotton duties. Even the hardships created 
by the famine of 1876-1877 came to be felt fully only in the 
summer of 1877.^® It was only after the middle of 1877 that 
Lytton*s unpopularity began to assume significant proportions; 
and only after the beginning of 1878 and the passing of the 
Vernacular Press Act did the attitude become fixed. In the first 
two years of his term of office, Indians were undecided as to 
how to judge their semi-Bohemian, literary Viceroy. They were 
waiting to see how sound his judgment was and where his sym¬ 
pathies lay and. initially, they were carried away by the sonorous 
phrases of his speeches and by his apparent desire to please alt 
sections of the Indian community. His speeches in 1876 to 
commercial and trading bodies in Bombay and Calcutta seemed 
to indicate that he had taken to heart their interests whilst the 
anti-racist stance adopted in the Fuller Case in June and July of 
1876 gained him considerable support. Certainly in the first two 
years of his Viceroyalty the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha was not 
hostile; there was amused toleration and even qualified approval 
but certainly not the later intense dislike and vituperation.^^ 

The Imperial Assemblage at Delhi in January 1877 at which 
Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India marked the 
zenith of the Viceroy’s popularity. Not only did the occasion 
provoke great enthusiasm but it also earned for Lytton praise 
for his urbane and suave handling of the ceremony.^* The loyalty 
evinced at the time was considerable and wide-reaching. A 
Bengali journalist noted that 


’’while En^ishmen were wrangling about the propriety of call- 
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ing their Queen Empress ... the people of India, from the 
Himalayas to the Comorin, from the Brahmaputra to the 
Indus, assembled by their tens of thousands in the capital cities 
of their provinces and districts to exchange congratulations 
and compliments, and to invoke the blessing of God cm the 
new relationship which it had pleased Her Majesty to assume”.^ 

Addresses and other expressions of loyalty were adopted and 
piesented to the Viceroy at the Assemblage for transmission to 
the Queen. Althou^ they often had a sting in their tail by 
way of requests for redress of specific grievances or the grant 
of concessions their tone was invariably enthusiastic and loyal. 
Amongst the multitude presented may be cited Bombay city's 
two separate memorials from its Parsi and Hindu communities 
and that of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha presented on behalf of 
the inhabitants of Poona and other parts of the Deccan.^* 

One of the elements of this enthusiasm lay in the pomp and 
pageantry of the Assemblage. “Our great Tomasha”, as Lyttcm 
remarked somewhat wryly to John Morley,^' was the first such 
event since the days of the Mughals; it was a unique cxxasion 
embodying the combined grandeur of the British Raj and of the 
subordinate princes. Amcmgst large sections of the populaticm 
the mere idea of such an event provoked much excitement and 
in many cases a burning desire to be present. Even in sub¬ 
sequent bitter oriticisms of Lytton’s administration there is an 
underlying, grudging admission of the effectiveness of the 
display.^‘ 

However this enthusiasm was not unanimous: strong criticism 
was being expressed in the vernacular press of Bombay and 
Bengal against the pageantry and its expense as early as October 
1876 when it had become clear that a serious famine was devel¬ 
oping in Western and Southern India. In these circumstances, 
the Durbar seemed wasteful, inopportune and extravagant. 
Official statements that it would cost merely a quarter of the 
rumoured estimates of half a million pounds sterling and that 
strict economy was being exercised in mounting the spectacle 
mollified criticism, but only partly. It still continued sotto voce 
during the Durbar and intensified in direct proportion to the 
increasing severity of the famine during the summer of 1877. By 
the time of Lytton’s departure the cost of the Durbar had be- 
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come inextricably connected with the trenchant criticisms of his 
famine policy.^ • 

Counterweighing such financial criticism was the widespread 
feeling that the Assemblage could not merely be an occasion 
for pomp. During and after the passage of the Royal Titles 
Bill in March and April of 1876, a sense of expectation had 
arisen in Western India that Disraeli perhaps intended in the 
near future to grant some form of representation to Indian 
opinion.*® Since the Durbar was the obvious place in which to 
make some such momentous concession, the expectation devel¬ 
oped into confident certainty that an announcement would be 
made. Similar feelings also existed amongst the Princes and 
Chieftains that significant changes in their rights and status 
would likewise be granted them at the Durbar.*^ 

These expectations contrasted with the British view of the 
raison d’etre of the Proclamation and the Assemblage. Although 
Queen Victoria’s vanity was titillated by her new title, its purpose 
was, as The Times pointed out in October 1876, “simply a necess¬ 
ity of administration”.- It provided a personal symbol, that 
of the reigning monarch, for the abstract fact of British sover¬ 
eignty. The intention behind the Imperial Assemblage was to 
bind the people and Princes of India together in common and 
personal loyalty to the Crown, perhaps to give them a sense of 
belonging to the same nation, and hence to consolidate and popu¬ 
larise British rule.** Yet the feeling of expectation survived and 
in one way the Assemblage did break new ground. 

Lytton was most concerned that all sections of Indian society 
be represented at the Durbar and issued invitations accordingly, 
invitations which could be nothing but flattering to their recip¬ 
ients. All the estates of the realm were present: not only was 
this the case with the Princes and Chieftains whmn he was espe¬ 
cially anxious to reward for their enthusiastic reception to the 
Prince of Wales the preceding year and to demonstrate his 
acceptance of their role as powerful and important pilfars of the 
Empire but also with the vernacular press and with Indians prom¬ 
inent in public life. The viceregal recognition of the press was 
a novel feature which established for the first time official accept¬ 
ance of its role within Indian life. Tlie seal to this recognition 
was given when Lytton personally accepted an address from the 
press as a body.** 
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It was against this background of the Durbar, against the 
extravagant displays of loyalty to the Crown and. on the whole, 
support for the Viceroy that the first cohesion of the various 
strands of public au^ueness and of embryonic nationalism oc¬ 
curred. It was not the product either of Lytton’s anti-liberal 
measures or of his unpopular policies since both still lay in the 
future but it was evoked instead by the Assemblage and the 
atmosphere which surrounded it. In emphasising the idea of the 
fusion of the Indian people under one Crown the British made 
current and acceptable an idea of Indian unity; by bringing 
together at the Durbar a wide cross-section of Indian society 
from all parts of the country they provided an opportunity tor 
those attending to realize that such an idea could be reality. It 
should be re-emphasised that such a gathering was unique: 
occasional visits of individuals from one side of the country to 
the other had previously taken place on a minute and sporadic 
scale but fraternisation in the range and quality which occurred 
at the Durbar had never been possible during the British period 
For the first time Princes from one region met Princes from an¬ 
other region; leaders of public opinion in Bengal met leaders of 
public opinion from Western India.®* 

Not overlooked by leading Indian opinion were the possibil¬ 
ities inherent in this situation for taking specific steps towards 
achieving, in the first instance, a sense of unity amongst the peo¬ 
ple of the country and, secondly, the establishment of organiza¬ 
tions embracing, at an India-wide level, various local bodies and 
movements. 

The first practical steps towards emotional unity seem to have 
been taken by the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha immediately before 
the Durbar. With the Bombay Association moribund after the 
secession of many influential members, the Sabha was the mafor 
organization in the Presidency. As a result of its activities 
amongst the Deccan peasants, it had earned a reputation for sedi¬ 
tion, a reputation enhanced in the six months following the Dur¬ 
bar by its involvement in the agricultural labourers* strike at 
Sholapur.®* Nonetheless, the Sabha sent a delegation to the 
Durbar under the leadership of its founder, Ganesh Wassoodeo 
Joshi, and was permitted by the Viceroy to present an address 
to him for transmission to the Queen.®® 

Although the fact that Joshi wore kbadi or handspun doth 
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at the time of the presentation was to become enshrined as one 
of the anecdotal curiosities of the freedom movement* the c(hi- 
tents of the Address itself were not of overgreai significance. 
They reiterated the Sabha’s loyalty and requested that the ruling 
Princes be given greater powers and that the entrance regula¬ 
tions for the Indian Civil Service be modified.” However the 
circumstances surrounding the Address are of mrae intrinsic in¬ 
terest: it represented the views of much educated opinion in 
mofussil Maharashtra being signed by. and presented on behalf 
of, the inhabitants of Poona and other parts of the Deccan. 
Through its circulation to “some Princes, Chiefs, Sirdars and 
gentlemen invited to the Durbar’* and through the accompanying 
request to sign it and also obtain the signatures of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the areas under their sway, the Sabha hoped to make it 
**3. united address from all India*’.” 

Previously the Sabha had been almost exclusively concerned 
with economic problems and with local issues affecting Bombay 
Presidency. The Durbar provided the opportunity for it to take 
the first steps towards “that fusion of races and creeds, the se¬ 
cond birth of that Great Indian nation, for which we have all so 
long prayed, and dreamed, and which has been so wonderfully 
brought about by Providence through strange agencies”.’® The 
proposed united address was to be one way of demonstrating 
that the process had begun. At the same time, the Sabha hoped 
that the Princes would make the best use of the opportunity pro¬ 
vided by the Assemblage for them to meet one another, remove 
such misunderstandings as might have existed among them and 
discuss their current position. The Princes could play a grand 
role in the affairs of the country and this gathering of their 
number, the Sabha believed, constituted “the great Notables of 
the land, the first Parliament of the United Indian nation, the 
first Congress of the representatives of the diverse states and 
nationalities which make up the body politic of India’*.” In 
more prosaic terms, the Sabha desired the creation o( a Council 
of Princes to whom certain issues regarding the Princely States 
and their frontiers might be referred. Such a Council was not 
far removed from that which Lytton was concurrently, and 
unsuccessfully, trying to persuade the India Council to allow him 
to establish.” 

Part of the Sabha’s sympathy with these rulers l^y in the close 
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ties which existed between it and the Maratha Chieftains and 
Princes. The Chief of Aundh, a leading Brahman jagirdar of 
Satara District, had inaugurated the Sabha and was its ^sident in 
1877; seven of the eight Vice-Presidents were Maratha Chiefs; 
some of its funds came from these Chiefe whilst more was 
suspected of originating from Maratha Princes like Baroda and 
Indore.'^ The Sabha had demonstrated its concern in the affairs 
of the Native States by its sympathy for the Gaikwad of Baroda 
at his deposition in 1875 and the consistent appearance of articles 
relating to the States in its Quarterly Journal.^ Conversely, the 
Princes of the former Maratha Confederacy had retained an 
interest in the problems of the Maratha peoples in regions now 
under direct British rule and, during the famine of 1876-1877, 
Scindia, Holkar and the Gaikwad, to say nothing of the smaller 
chiefs and jagirdars of the Southern Maratha country, made con¬ 
siderable donations towards relieving famine distress. Scindia 
spent more on famine relief in the Deccan than did the British 
Government."® 

The Princely States were significant for the Sabha since they 
were administered by Indians albeit under general British super¬ 
vision. Where the administration was capable, the States provid¬ 
ed an excellent argument for the ability of Indians to manage 
their own affairs; where it was bad. they could provide testing 
grounds for the application of ideas suggested by the Sabha. 
These ideas were inspired by British modes of government but, 
while it was envisaged that liberal institutions should be intro¬ 
duced, it was also envisaged that these be reinforced by indigen¬ 
ous institutions such as the aristocracy and the panchayat 
system."’ 

Yet the States had a deeper significance. Gwalior, Indore and 
Baroda were the remnants of the Maratha Confederacy whose 
greatness was remembered and lamented in the contemporary 
vernacular press."' When the Sabha appealed to the Wnccs, 
jagirdars and Chieftains in its letter immediately prior to the 
Durbar, its phraseology implied that the Princes could assume a 
status under the aegis of the British similar to that held previous¬ 
ly under the Peshwas: the memory of former glory, then, sur¬ 
vived the impact of Western education. Three years later, the 
admittedly biased Governor of Bombay, Sir Richard Temple, 
i)ointed the moral: ^*This memory constantly suggests the ana- 
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logy between the position of the British and that of the Moguls 
in the Deccan.”** He suspected some Chitpavans of l^lieving 
that they could manage India quite well without the British and 
could organise States and Confederacies as well as they had some 
one hundred and fifty years previously. It was an accepted fact 
in Bombay Government circles that Ranade was an ardent Indian 
Home Ruler.** How far these suspicions were accurate reflections 
of reality is difficult to determine, perhaps in view of Maratha 
sentiment, such views, possibly vague and ill-defined, were 
current. 

Thus the Sabha as the first step in a much grander scheme 
used the Durbar to achieve unity and amity among the indi¬ 
genous aristocracy of the country. Its leading representative, 
Ganesh Wassoodeo Joshi, even went so far at the Durbar as to 
call a special meeting of the Princes and to press this view even 
further on their attention.^ 

At three other levels of public activity, those of social reform, 
the press and public associations, attempts were also made during 
or immediately after the Durbar to develop some form of unity 
among their exponents in the different Presidencies. The objective 
was to create formal India-wide organizations which could 
undertake laige*scale planning and consolidate regional effcHts. 

Probably the most abortive attempt was that regarding social 
reform. Tbe initiator of the scheme and, in the last analysis, 
the cause of its failure was Dayananda Saraswati, the reformist 
sannyasi, who emphasised the infallibility and primacy of the 
Vedas. As a guest of one of the Princes, Dayananda was present 
at the Durbar and convened, during its course, what was describ¬ 
ed as a **peculiar meeting**.** Its aim was to promote unity 
between social reformers throughout the country through the 
formulation (rf a set of doctrines acceptable to a wide range of 
opinion. According to the same source the meeting was limited 
to Hindu reformers only, although subsequent commentators 
have maintained that the Muslim, Sir Syed Ahmed *Khan, was 
present as well as others from the Hindu reformist fold such as 
the Brahmo Samaj leader, Keshub Chunder Sen, and Haris- 
chandra Chintaman, President of the Bombay Arya Samaj. From 
the limited evidence available, it would seem that this attraipt 
at bringing about an all-India movement for religious and social 
regeneration foundered upon Dayananda's insistence that the 
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Vedas be accepted as the only basis for the movement. Such a 
view proved inacceptable as the reformers were unwilling to 
accept only the Vedas as their source of doctrinal inspiration.** 

Of greater significance was the formation of a Native Press 
Association by the twenty-five representatives of the vernacular 
press invited to the Durbar. While the majority of these weie 
from Bengal or Bombay Presidency, North Indian cities such as 
Lahore, Agra, Lucknow, Allahabad and Benares were also re¬ 
presented. The new body was not in the fullest sense India-wide 
since there were no members of the Madras vernacular press at 
Delhi.** 

The Native Press Association viewed itself as "protecting the 
interests of the Press and of the country at large”.** It was to 
convene in some central place a National Press Conference once 
or twice a year; the current situation would be discussed and 
resolutions passed and once it was firmly established it would 
publish a journal of English translations from the vernacular 
newspapers.*-' At the Durbar, however, the new Association con¬ 
tented itself with adopting an Address thanking the Viceroy for 
his recognition of the vernacular press as a distinct part of the 
State and re-emphasising its loyalty, a loyalty in no way di¬ 
minished by its criticisms of policy or administration. This lat¬ 
ter point, the loyalty of the press, seems to have been included as 
a rejoinder to the rumours then current that the Government 
was suspicious of the tone and intent of the vernacular press. 
These rumours seem to have been somewhat allayed by Lytton's 
reply that he neither doubted the loyalty of the press nor object¬ 
ed to fair criticism if it were not abused.** 

Although the Sarvajanik Sabha was attempting to foster the 
idea of national unity at all levels and had its representatives at 
the Durbar, there is no evidence that it instigated the organiza¬ 
tion. On the other hand, similar hopes for a regenerated nation¬ 
ality were concurrently being expressed in Calcutta. As early as 
April 187^, Surendranath Baneijea had suggested that repre¬ 
sentatives from the various regions of India might meet toge¬ 
ther on the basis of common sympathies in a common institution 
modelled on an extended version of the Hindu Mela. The Mela 
was a Bengali fair which had met annually since the 1860*s and 
at which the idea of self-help had been fostered by the redtatioii 
of songs and poems, by exhibitions of Indian produce and by 
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the popularisation of gymnastics and physical culture." This 
proposal for an extended cultural national mela did AOt bear 
fruit. The idea of national unity, however, continued to be fea¬ 
tured in the speeches of the day and achieved practical expres¬ 
sion in the establishment in Calcutta of the Indian League and 
the Indian Association. Of these the more significant and long- 
lasting was the Indian Association founded in 1876 with the dual 
aim of creating a strong body of public opinion throughout the 
country and uniting Indians on the basis of common political 
interests and aspirations.*^ 

The prime mover in the Indian Association was Surendranath 
Banerjea, a young British-trained, ex-civil servant, educationist 
and journalist. The editor of the Bengallee, which had 
apparently not been invited to the Durbar, Banerjea was in Delhi 
as the representative of the Hindu Patriot, the organ of the 
British India Association, and, according to The Times, the 
“most influential Native newspaper”." Subsequently, Banerjea 
claimed that he had organised the Press Association, a claim in¬ 
directly supported by his election to the key position of Secretary 
and by the election to the major post of Resident of Narendra- 
nath Sen, the Bengali editor of the Brahmo Samajist Indian 
Mirror. Featured as committee members were the editors <rf 
three major vernacular Bombay City journals; the Anglo-Mara- 
thi social reformist Indu Prakash; the Gujarati language, but by 
that time lukewarm reformist, Parsi paper, the Rast Goftar and 
the Hindu Gujarati Bombay Samachar.^ The predominance of 
journals which were vehicles of social and religious reform opin¬ 
ion may perhaps be accounted for by their concern with the 
welfare of the nation as a whole, reform issues being viewed as 
merely aspects of a wider concept of overall regeneration of the 
people of India. Hence they would most readily accept the 
value of the Press Association. 

Despite the minimal role played by the Poona Sarvajanik 
Sabha in the establishment of this new body, it was th'e members 
of the Sabha’s deputation to the Durbar who were responsible 
for attempting to extend its scope and give it a precise political 
character. After the Assemblage the deputation concluded a 
grand tour of Upper India with a visit to Calcutta where its 
leader. Ganesh Wassoodeo Joshi, was the guest of Calcutta’s 
most influential and respected man of affairs, Kristd Das Pal, the 
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editor of the Hindu Patriot, a member of the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil and spokesman and leader of India’s oldest public organiza¬ 
tion. the British India Association. After discussions with Pal 
and the executive of the British India Association and with the 
editor and proprietor of the Amrita Bazaar Patrika, Joshi final¬ 
ly proposed *‘that an annual conference should be held of all the 
representatives of Associations and Sarvajanik Sahhas in some 
important city in one of the Presidencies, for the purpose of con¬ 
sidering the best means to be adopted for the amelioration and 
welfare of the natives in general”.'** The suggestion having gained 
general support, it was decided to extend the scope of the pro¬ 
posed press conference by including the political associations, 
rhe conference was to meet annually, the first meeting being 
fixed for the following year, 1878, in Calcutta.®® This was the 
first attempt to establish a national political organization which 
could unite opinion scattered throughout the country and conso¬ 
lidate the various movements of protest against specific measures 
of legislation. The belief that such a body was a feasible under¬ 
taking seems to have been induced by the example provided by 
the Durbar with its wide cross-section of representatives from 
most parts of the country. In addition, it heightened their aware¬ 
ness of possessing common problems and common attitudes to 
specific policies of the Government. 

Nonetheless, the trend toward all-India unity of public and 
political action did not survive even to the first meeting of the 
conference. Delegates from Poona, again led by Ganesh Wassoo- 
deo Jc^hi, arrived in Calcutta at the bei^nning of 1878 armed 
with a list of ten subjects for discussion at the conference. These 
covered most of the major issues of the day: the regulations of 
the Indian Civil Service; income tax: a Parliamentary Commission 
to enquire into the Famine: the rumoured curbs on the liberty of 
the Press; the extension of a Permanent Land Revenue Settlement 
and the enlargement of the Legislative Councils by the inclusion 
of more non-official Indian members.®^ The Sabha still consi¬ 
dered the conference as being basically a gathering at the national 
level to discuss political issues. This was not to be the case. 

First, the conference was not all India-wide in membership. 
Although attended by some three hundred representatives, the 
membership was preponderantly Bengali. There was no represen¬ 
tation from Madras Presidency, a reflection of the comparatively 
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undeveloped stale of public awareness and of the press in Madras- 
at this time." 

Second, although the Poona delegates were warmly»welcomed 
in Calcutta and although they put forward their ideas on what 
should be discussed at the conference and in fact had talks on 
these questions with the British India Association and the Indian 
Association, the issues did not reach the agenda of the Native 
Press and the Political Association Conference." The resolutions 
passed at the Conference were of an organizational nature related 
more to press than to political matters. A conference was to be 
held regularly each year of the representatives of the press for 
which purpose the co-operation of the political associations should 
be secured. A spirit of harmony would thus be fostered amongst 
members of the press on questions of national policy and interest; 
the press should nurture feelings of loyalty to the Crown whilst 
the rights and liberties of the press should be vindicated by all 
constitutional means." The latter was the only survivor of the 
Poona Sabha's issues to be taken up for discussion. 

It is difficult to account adequately for the failure of the Con¬ 
ference to accept its role as a national political congress. Possibly 
the rumours of Lytton’s suspicions of the loyalty of the press and 
of his desire to suppress its liberties, by creating an unfavourable 
atmosphere, acted as a deterrent, especially upon the elder, and 
somewhat conservative, British India Association. Possibly the 
Calcutta associations were unwilling to take part in any body in 
which they themselves did not have an undisputed dominant role 
or they were no longer convinced that a political conference could 
serve any useful purpose or lead to an extension of their activity. 
There is certainly in the British India Association’s Report a 
feeling that the Poona Sabha’s list of issues did not break new 
ground and an implication that little further would be achieved 
by discussing them.^^ 

In any case, the Conference decided to perpetuate its existence 
as a body of the press by establishing provincial committees. 
The national meeting in January 1878 elected a local committee 
of Bengali editors whose duty it was to meet mondily and 
implement the resolutions on the eastern side of India." A 
corresponding committee for Bombay Presidency was to be elected 
at a special meeting in Bmnbay and such a meeting was con¬ 
vened through the efforts of two members ofthePqpna Sarvajanik 
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Sabha delegation to Calcutta. G. W. Joshi and S. B. Govandye. 
on 29 March 1878. 

The meeting occurred at an inauspicious time, the Vernacular 
Press Act with its severe limitation on the freedom of the press 
having been rushed into law by the Government a fortnight 
earlier. Consequently, overall attendance at the Bombay meeting 
was poor despite some representation from Bombay city and 
Poona and from mofussil towns like Nasik, Surat, Thana. Ratna- 
giri and Dhulia. There were also present a few of Bombay city’s 
most influential men such as the wealthy Parsis, Cowasjee 
Jehangir and Nanabhoy Byramjee Jejeebhoy, and the rising grad¬ 
uates and lawyers, Pherozeshah Mehta and K. T. Telang. but 
nonetheless many other Bombay notables who usually figured 
at public meetings were absent. 

Resolutions similar to those adopted in Calcutta were passed 
and office bearers appointed, yet “the proceedings did not go 
with a smoothness usually observable at meetings in Bombay”.®* 
This seems to have been directly due to the Vernacular Ptess 
Act. Enthusiasm for the body was limited especially amongst 
the influential Parsi Gujarati papers represented by K. N. Kabraji, 
editor of the Rast Goftar, who wanted the meeting’s terms 
reference strictly defined and its membership limited only to the 
press and only to its more respectable members at that.®* 

This lack of enthusiasm spelt the failure of the meeting and 
after its inaugural session it does not seem to have undertaken 
any further activity nor likewise did the Calcutta provincial 
committee.®^ The reaction in Bombay Presidency against the 
Vernacular Press Act was not organised by the committee elected 
by the Bombay meeting. The suspicion of sedition would have 
been intensified by any organised Press Association protest; it 
would in any case have been diflicult to obtain support from 
the Gujarati sections of the Bombay press which were with few 
exceptions staid, eminently respectable and conservative. 

Thus attempts to establish an organization with a countrywide 
membership collapsed and the National Press Association was 
allowed to die.** Its demise was due partly to a lack of common 
purpose and attitude at the regional level and partly to the force 
of circumstances, in this case Government suspicion, which had 
em(riiasised the lukewarm acceptance of a common ideal of 
national organizational unity over public and political issues. 
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Yet inter-regional co-operation on political matters did not cease 
with the unwillingness of the Press Association to adopt whole¬ 
heartedly issues of wider public import nor with its final demise; 
co-operation continued in a non-institutionalised ad hoc form 
and, by surviving the subsequent two or three years, established 
a pattern of the methods to be applied in organizing public 
opinion, a tradition which was to be a major element in the 
successful establishment of the Indian National Congress half¬ 
way throu^ the following decade. 

* _ 

The basis of this ad hoc non-institutionalised co-operation lay 
in the same desire for some form of national unity which had 
produced the Press Association and the social conference at the 
Delhi Durbar. Like these bodies it owed a great deal to the 
opportunities which had been provided at the event for a cross¬ 
fertilization of ideas and the establishment of personal contacts 
on an inter-regional basis; it, too, envisaged the acceptance of 
a set of common ideas and common attitudes as the cornerstone 
for this unity. The process begun at the Durbar with the estab¬ 
lishment of personal relationships and the adoption of common 
ideas was continued immediately after the conclusion of the 
Durbar. In the social and religious ref(»m field, Dayananda 
Saraswati toured the Punjab in an attempt to establish how far 
his views were in consonance with opinion in the region and 
how useful it would be as a sphere for future activities. In the 
field of public and political activity, the deputation of the Poona 
Sabha utilised the opportunity provided by their presence so far 
in the North to undertake a grand tour of the major cities of the 
upper provinces. They visited Allahabad, Mathura, Agra, Jaipur. 
Lucknow and Benares en route to Calcutta and in each city they 
had discussions with the leading citizens and gave public lectures. 
They urged acceptance of the &bha’s views mi how to ameliorate 
the existing economic conditimi of the people (by a version of 
swadeshi) and how to bring about their future welfare and that 
of India as a whole. The final result was that in Agra a public 
association similar to the Sabha and in Boiares an organization 
for providing charity to widows and oqdians were established. 
Agra also decided to start a library and establish cotton mills' in 
response to Joshi’s speech on “the industry of India and the 
workings (rf the [Poona Sarvajanik] Sabha”.*’ Thus Joshi and 
his deputation in their attempts to make more widespread the 
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sense of public awareness were extending the geographical scope 
of the influence of the Poona Sabha far beyond its previous 
Marathi speaking limits. This establishment of local organiza¬ 
tions and the personal contacts that went with it were further 
steps in the idea of the fusion of the Indian people which the 
Sabha had outlined prior to the Durbar. The particular method 
adopted, in this case, of visiting important towns, delivering 
lectures and forming political bodies, was later in the same year 
utilised by Surendranath Banerjea although in his autobiography 
written some forty years later no acknowledgment was given of 
the prior example of the Sabha’s deputation. 

After the excitement evoked by the Durbar had sulfided, 
personal mutual visits between provincial leaders continued. 
Bengalis, with increasing frequency, visited Western India, fot 
example, and on one such visit Kali Charan Banerjee in November 
1877 pointed to the clearer definition that was emerging as to 
how national unity could be achieved. He pointed out that the 
only feasible basis was that of common political views, any 
attempt to obtain India-wide adoption of a universal religion 
or of similar social customs would inevitably fail.** In support 
of this line of analysis it is to be noted that such personal con¬ 
tact as was being established was between the Western-educated 
leaders of public opinion in the two Presidencies and that the 
issues upon which this contact was utilized for the purposes of 
memorials and petitions were those which directly concerned 
the educated groups. 

This was the common factor involved in Surendranath 
Banerjea's visit to Western India a month later. Commissioned 
by a public meeting convened by the Indian Association on 24 
March 1877 to organise “a national movement’*^ of protest 
against the reduction in the maximum age of candidates for the 
Civil Service. Banerjea had barnstormed Northern India urging 
crowded public meetings to adopt memorials and form associa¬ 
tions meddled on the Indian Association.^ The support he 
obtained demonstrated that united action on the basis of an 
immediate political issue was feasible and this was further proved 
when he visited Bombay at the end of November 1877. 

Bombay Presidency had failed to take any action against the 
new regulations partly because attention had been diverted to 
the problems posed by the Famine and partly because 
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opinion in Bombay City lacked an adequate organised focus 
for its views. Banerjea's presence proved catalytic: the Bom¬ 
bay Association convened a public meeting and Adopted a 
memorial based largely on one drafted by the Poona Sabha. 
Other meetings were held in Poona, Surat and Ahmedabad. In 
all cases, the example of Bengal was acknowledged and. likewise, 
Banerjea’s role in persuading influential men to convene the 
meetings. These men, it should be noted, were graduates and 
other members of the educated community; they were not the 
wealthy merchants and caste leaders. Nonetheless, these influ¬ 
ential groups, although in numbers sparser than had been usual 
in Bombay City previously, did attend the Bombay Association’s 
meeting against the regulations. The memorials adopted, along 
with others from Madras and Northern India, were subsequently 
presented to Parliament.*^ 

Whereas in the 1850's vague agreement had existed amongst 
the three public associations in the three Presidency Towns to 
co-operate with one another and act in concert by submitting 
memorials on the same subject, there had been little personal 
contact among their leaders; nor had there been any active 
participation of the members of one body in the marshalling of 
meetings of, or the preparing of memorials for, another inter¬ 
regional body. After the Imperial Assemblage and the establish¬ 
ment of personal contacts on an extensive scale among the leaders 
of Indian (educated) opinion throughout much of India, this 
pattern changed with the lncrea.sed awareness of the similarity 
in their attitudes and activities. It was the development of 
personal contacts which largely encouraged the feeling of unity, 
a feeling fostered by similar educational backgrounds and enabled 
to continue by developments in internal communications.*^ Thus 
even though joint activity on a countiy-wide organized basis had 
proved a failure, joint activity continued on an cul hoc basis 
among the different regions. 

But the common bonds could be manifested only oVer common 
issues. It would be difficult, for example, to imagine Bengal 
taking an interest in the detailed complexities of a specifically 
local issue like the Deccan land revenue assessments. It was 
only over one other major issue during Lytton’s Viceroyalty that 
these youthful beginnings of a real national unity were to be 
manifested. The issue was that of the Vemaqplar Press Act: 
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although it had been respcmsible for highlishting the weaknesses 
in the national organization as such, the range of opinion aroused 
against the Act reinforced the ccnnmon bonds that were being 
firmly established at the time. It would be on this basis that 
a solid national organization would be laid in the following 
decade. 

Lytton, by mounting the Durbar and assembling a cross- 
section of representative opinion, had hastened the development 
of a feeling of unity among public leaders scattered throughout 
India and provided a hot-house opportunity for this feeling to 
manifest itself in practical teims. The forces at work may 
sooner or later have brought about the same result but the 
Durbar speeded its development. Yet because of the increasingly 
intolerant and suspicious attitude which his administration 
adopted, the weaknesses in the luxuriant growth of an India¬ 
wide body were emphasised, leading to its subsequent withering. 
What remained was a much stronger, if somewhat narrower, 
element of inter-provincial personal ties and contacts amongst 
politically aware educated groups throughout the country. 

m 

If Lytton’s Viceroyalty initially engendered an atmosphere 
conducive to the establishment of some unity in organization and 
emotion, its subsequent unpopularity solidified these feelings 
whilst, conversely, its repressive legislation undermined their 
organizational expression. This process was reinforced by devel¬ 
opments at the provincial level. In Western India, a suspicious 
and increasingly intolerant Governor, Sir Richard Temple, 
attempted to curb public activity in the Marathi-speaking 
mofussil. The act of confrontation induced the more solidly-based 
associations into a heightened campaign of opposition whilst at 
the same time the weaker bodies withered and ceased functioning. 

4c « « 

The nadir of Lytton's measures was the Vernacular Press Act 
which was push^ through the Viceroy's Legislative Council 
in one day, 14 March 1878. Although similar action had been 
considered — and rejected — in 1875, it was not until August 
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1877, when the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal re-em|^asised 
the disloyalty and sedition of the Bengali language press and the 
Amrita Bazaar Patrika in particular, that Lytton, aftef ccmsultiiig 
his local governments, decided to act. Not merely was the tone 
of the vernacular press deemed disloyal and seditious in all areas 
except Madras it had, moreover, worsened during the preceding 
six months. With grand strategic considerations in mind. Lytton 
justified his haste by pointing to the unsettled state of public 
opinion: the press had intensified, if not initiated, speculation 
and bazaar gossip concerning Russia’s recent advance into 
Turkey by implying the existence of a viable alternative to the 
British power in India.® 

The intent of the Act was preventive not punitive. It was 
not to be applied by local governments without the Viceroy’s 
express permission and was in fact never enforced except once 
in Bengal where instructions were not clearly understood. The 
reaction, nevertheless, was instantaneous and was manifested in 
Bombay Presidency by “universal and violent cen.sure’’.^® 

Native Opinion was quick to point out that the Government 
already possessed adequate powers to cope with seditious writing 
whilst the Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik Sahha maintained 
that no urgent reason of state existed to justify any restriction 
on freedom of expression since there were neither major internal 
disturbances nor real external threats from Russia. Pherozeshah 
Mehta in a letter to the Timex of India argued that the Act 
would deprive the government of information regarding the real 
feelings of the people, feelings that were, in any case, as almost 
all journals reiterated, not seditious. 

TTiis was supported by analysis of the series of extracts from 
the press upon which the Government had taken the final deci¬ 
sion to legislate. These, according to the Poona Sabha, were 
not only not seditious but their t<nie was no worse than that of 
the English language press specifically excluded from the purview 
of the measure. Native Opinion, on the other hand, did discern 
a “tinge of bitterness”'* but felt that this was not incompatible 
with the role of the vernacular journals as a virtual opposition 
party. It did concede that a very small minoritv of Marathi 
journals with tiny circulations were perhaps seditious but these 
were insignificant and not influential.” Even Roper Lethbridge 
who had been responsible for the selection of the extracts admitted 
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in a private letter to the Government that most were merely 
“cantankerous” and “only occasionally developed into actual 
sedition”."* The logical conclusion was drawn by Telang in the 
Indu Prakash: the measure was futile and would have only bad 
results.” 

Yet both the local and imperial governments felt that real 
danger did exist and that sedition had been widely preached. 
Although the genesis of the legislation lay in Ben^l, the subse¬ 
quent consensus of official opinion concluded that the greatest 
danger was in Bombay, not, according to the Governor, Sir 
Richard Temple, in the Parsi and Gujarati press whose tone 
tended to be unexceptional but in the Marathi press. The number 
of Marathi and Anglo-Marathi journals alone approximated to 
the total published in Bengal: 42 to 48 in 1877-1878. Since 
1875 and the deposition of the Gaikwad of Baroda, Marathi 
journals, it was maintained, had become “distinctly seditious”"*' 
and were “decidedly worse”” than those in Bengal. This was 
due to the pervasive presence of “an intelligent, discontented 
community”,'" whose presence was reflected in the network of 
Marathi journals throughout the region, in Bombay, Poona, 
Thana, Dharwar, Satara, Ratnagiri, Dhulia and in eleven other 
towns. Criticism of the government was a feature of all these 
journals but whereas those of Bombay City were moderate, those 
elsewhere tended to be constantly and even sarcastically hostile. 
The example was cited of one Poona paper which had preached 
that: 

“... the English by tyranny and fraud have reached the acme 
of prosperity and the duty and opportunity of the oppressed 
people is now to rise and expel them from the patrimony of 
the Hindu.”” 

Since a sufficient proportion of these views were made public 
the purposed of the Act could not be lost upon those at whom 
it was directed. Yet if its intent was, as the Poona Sarvajanik 
Sabha believed, “to silence inconvenient criticism and to secure 
a silent and obsequious unanimity”” it failed notably. Although 
Bombay’s Gujarati press in its concern to establish its loyal 
bona fides did not react vigorously, the English and Marathi 
press were spontaneous and unanimous in their opposition. This 
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paralleled the Bengali response and led to a further strengthening 
of bonds between the two regions. Madras, excluded from the 
legislation, continued quiescent.^ * 

Some form of unanimity was achieved, but it was strident -- 
not silent nor obsequious. Journalistic opposition to the Act was 
extended and formalised into a campaign directed by the Poona 
Sabha in Western India and the Indian Association in the East. 
These sent letters to associations and influential men throughout 
the country urging them to convene public meetings of protest. 
A typical response was the meeting of the Sitabaldi Native Club 
in Nagpur which proved a success despite the notable absence 
of the “old grandees” of the region.®^ A similar pattern became 
apparent in Bombay City when the Bombay Association decided 
not to memorialise Parliament ostensibly because of the critical 
condition of international affairs in Europe. The initiative was 
allowed to rest with the Bombay Branch of the East India Asso¬ 
ciation which convened a public meeting and submitted a 
memorial to the House of Commons, signed by Telang and 
M. M. Bhownagri.*® 

Similarly, in Eastern India, opposition did not emanate from 
the by now undeniably conservative British India Association 
which in any case was hamstrung by the support given to the 
Act in the Legislative Council by a leading member, Jotindra 
Mohon Tagore. It was the Indian Association, as representative 
of the active younger and educated middle class, which convened 
Calcutta’s meeting in the face of strong pressure from the British 
authorities. A notable success, the gathering incidentally demon¬ 
strated the strengthening of inter-provincial links when letters of 
support received from many parts of India were read out. These 
came from associations in Kanpur, Allahabad and Nagpur as 
well as from prominent individuals like Pherozeshah Mehta, 
V. N. Mandlik, and M. Roghay.** 

The reaction against the Act was not only exceedingly vocal 
it was also led mainly by the graduate community scattered 
throughout the country. Poona’s “monster meeting”** of over 
2,000 was addressed by a significant number of graduates (three 
BA*s and one MA) but there, however, the distinction was not 
clear cut as significant support accrued from its older generation 
of public and professional men. All classes (sirdars, merchants, 
etc.) were represented as were all communities (Muslims, Parsis 
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and Hindus). The division aiqmrent in the two other major 
centres of political activity in the country seemed not to exist in 
Poona, the seat of the ^^discontented** community. 

Here, in the memorial adc^ted for presentation to the House 
of Commons, the usual arguments against the measure were 
reiterated but they were, in addition, given a constructive and 
wider cast. Since the Act had been passed without protest in 
the Council and since the measure was universally disliked, the 
implication was that the institution itself was inadequate. Hence 
the meeting called for a reconstitution of the Council and the 
incorporation of representative non-officials. A memorial to this 
effect was to be sent to Gladstone, Fawcett and O’Donnell for 
submission to the House of Commons.^ 

The second stage of the agitation moved to London. Con¬ 
current with the meetings in India, Raja Rampal Singh had 
convened on 29 March a similar gathering of Indians in 
London to protest against the Act.’^ Of greater significance than 
this exercise on the Home front of pressure group tactics was 
the debate in Parliament following on the presentation of the 
various memorials. Gladstone, Fawcett, O’Donnell. Campbell 
and others strongly opposed the Act and the reasoning behind 
it. In so doing, Gladstone enunciated what was to be in essence 
the credo of Liberal policy towards India: 

“... We shall endeavour to govern India for the good of 
those in India... .we shall not allow a consideration of British 
interests so to warp our minds as to divert it from that which 

we feel to he our first and highest duty.the promotion of 

the welfare of the people.”®' 

Contrary to the tradition that Indian affairs were non-political 
in the sense that they were never pressed to a division, 
the debate; on the Act did reach this point, one at which the 
strength of the Conservative majority asserted itself. Yet, in the 
process the unity of attitude between Indians and Irish M.P.s 
had become apparent and. of equal importance, the Liberal Party 
had also clearly associated itself with advanced Indian aspira¬ 
tions.®® 

Thus Indian affairs virtually became a matter of party politics. 
A year later. Gladstone, in his campaigning for the coming 
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elections, denounced the Tory misgovemment of India and in¬ 
veighed against the Arms and Press Acts, increases is taxation 
and the general mishandling of Indian finances.” 

This demonstration of Liberal support for Indian causes struck 
a sympathetic chord in India where equally strong hostility had 
developed towards Lytton’s later policies. The result was that 
Indians identified themselves with English parly politics: “The 
English ruling classes in India, and to some extent, the non- 
olhcial community also”, observed the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, 

“are the real conservatives in this country, and Native Associa¬ 
tions and Press, however insignificant their present power may 
be, represent the germs of the liberal party in India. The civil 
fight between the giant and the dwarf, between Goliath and 
David, has only just commenced.*’” 

The logical extension of this attitude was to involve Indian 
affairs as much as possible in British politics. Thus, shortly 
before the 1880 elections, the Poona Sabha, in the name of 
India’s unreprc.sented millions, appealed to Britain’s electors to 
support the Liberal Party since it had consistently condemned 
“the retrograde and repressive measures”''* of the Government of 
India. The Appeal singled out Gladstone, Fawcett, O’Donnell, 
Bright and others for their championing of Indian interests in the 
past and prayed that they be supported in the future. Although 
appeals had been made to the British electorate in the early 
1870’.s, ihese had expressed sympathy merely for individual |X)li- 
ticians. What was now offered was an expression of support for 
an entire political party and the policies which it advocated. In¬ 
dian affairs and the views of advanced Indian opinion thus be¬ 
came even more closely bound in the nexus of British politics. 

Lytton’s later policies evoked strong antagonisms and raised 
significant ideological issues. Their somewhat rarefied nature 
provided common ground for advanced opinion within India 
while antagonism to the alien government fostered closer identi¬ 
fication with a sympathetic section of the ruling class at Home. 
Yet within India, while emotional unity increased, formal, insti¬ 
tutionalised expression of these feelings diminished especially at 
the all-India level and, in addition, significant sections cf the 
politically active groups were unable to accept the new trend. 
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The changed context highlighted the conservatism of the older 
public bodies and their membership.” 

While the more active—and “radical”—^associations in Bengal 
continued to expand at the grass roots level, in Western India 
there was a distinct withdrawal on the part of the Poona Sabha. 
The hostility of the local government proved effectively repres¬ 
sive. For. although the Sabha retained its interest in agrarian con¬ 
ditions during these final years of the decade, it seems largely to 
have withdrawn from local involvements. Thus, about the same 
time as the Sholapur strike early in 1877, the Sabha had initiated 
a campaign to persuade leaders in mofussil towns to accept the 
re-institution of panchayats as a cheap form of justice for pea¬ 
sants involved in civil suits. In part, the inspiration for this 
movement lay in the Deccan Riots of 1875 and the sub.sequent 
investigations which had. inter alia, emphasised the high cost of 
litigation for an already impoverished peasantry. 

Ganesh Wassoedeo Joshi during 1877 barnstormed the Marathi 
mofussil and spoke at Nagpur. Thana and other places in order 
to gain support for his scheme. ‘He met with some success in 
actually establishing courts and also gained the strong backing 
of William Wedderburn. variously District Judge at Ratnagiri 
and Ahmednagar. Wedderburn took the agitation to Eng¬ 
land in 1878 when he addressed the Hast India Association 
which in turn memorialised the Secretary of State who referred 
the matter back to the Government of India for its opinion. In 
1879 the matter was taken up at a public meeting of the Sabha 
in Poona. A sub-committee, including, since the issue was 
deemed non-political, Ranade and Bhide, was established, not 
to pronounce judgments regarding basic principles, which were 
accepted, but to work out detailed suggestions.” 

Yet by the end of 1878 the attempt directly to influence mofussil 
opinion had virtually ceased. It had, despite the widespread 
nature of the campaign, been limited to the traditional leaders of 
the region and had not touched agricultural labourers or the 
smaller land holding peasants. Moreover, the campaign seems to 
have encountered some opposition from members of the mofussil 
bar whose interests were directly affected by the scheme. The 
Sabha’s activities reverted to the relatively innocuous preparation 
and presentation of memorials and addresses. During 1878 this 
was explicable by its involvement in oiganising opposition to the 
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Vernacular Press Act but after Gladstone's motion in the House 
of Commons grass roots activity was not resumed. The belief 
that the Government felt that public opinion, whether manifested 
in the press or public bodies, was seditious began to have a 
debilitating effect upon the Sabha's organizations and the support 
on which it depended. Concretely, Ranade was hastily transfer¬ 
red by the Government from Poona to Nasik shortly after the 
Poona V. P. Act meeting for having exercised “a very mischiev¬ 
ous political influence’*.^ His removal and the public interpreta¬ 
tion placed upon it could not but affect the Sabba's activities. 
Government was seen to be openly hostile to any expression of 
Brahman opinion. The network of mofussil Sabhas began to 
decay and, by the end of the decade, some, like the Nasik and 
Barsi Sabhas, had ceased to function 
Government hostility intensified after the outbreak of a series 
of dacoities in the Deccan since the Sabha and its leading mem¬ 
bers were considered to have been implicated in their organiza¬ 
tion. During 1879 some fifty-nine robberies took place within 
the limits of Poona whilst there were at least four armed groups 
active in the mofussil. These presented a serious problem of 
maintaining law and order but one which had been solved by 
the end of 1879. Yet the dacoities also proved a more .serious 
threat: statements of prisoners “indicated a sort of vague political 
object indistinct indeed, but still seemingly politicar*.** 

These vague anti-British sentiments were firm and distinct in 
the case of one group of Ramoshis led by a Chitpavan Brahman, 
Vasudeo Balwant Phadke. Rumour in the Marathi countryside 
viewed Phadke as the Pradhan (Minister) of a second Shivaji, 
as the Avatar of Shivaji himself whilst Phadke held that his sole 
object was to raise rebellion against the British since they had 
failed, inter alia, to alleviate rural distress. Apart from issuing 
a Proclamation which put a price on the Governor’s head, no 
overt action was taken against the British: its offices and trea¬ 
suries were not attacked. Phadke’s band did commit a number of 
lobberies. but against banias, money lenders and sowkars, and 
gained a minimal degree of popular support at the village level 
where seme peasants welcomed the discomfiture of their money¬ 
lenders and seemed willing to absorb Phadke’s anti-British 
exhortations. But this support was limited, many villages as a 
' group turned out in arms against Phadke’s band.^ Despite subse- 
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quent hagiography, Phadke's “rabelUon** was indeed a sorry 
affair that never quite established itself.*' 

But Phadke was a Chitpavan Brahman from Poona, had had 
some Western education and had been influenced by the 1872-73 
series of lectures that Ranade had delivered on India's im¬ 
poverishment. He had, moreover, attempted to utilise the 
tradition of Maratha regionalism embodied in Shivaji's attack 
on alien. Mughal rule. Hence Sir Richard Temple suspected 
niadke's movement had overtones far more significant than his 
minimal success indicated. Phadke was felt to symbolise the 
discontent of the educated class of Deccani Brahmans. These 
suspicions were intensified when, at the height of the dacoities, 
ihe Budhwar and Virambag Palaces in Poona were set on fire 
in May 1879. The two events, it was thought, were connected by 
common political anti-British sentiments and represented a 
resurgence of Chitpavan belligerence. 

While conceding that perhaps the bulk of the Deccan educated 
“class” was perhaps passively loyal. Temple felt that it did contain 
sections “ill-disposed” towards the government and was possessed 


“... of a restless, intriguing, plotting disposition, seemingly 
irreconcileable to British rule, and of an ambitious nature, 
who might under some circumstances readily conceivable, 
become influential for mischief. Indeed they are mischievous 
already, both directly by their own conduct, and indirectly by 
their influence upon others.”®* 

The Poona Sabha was tainted by such attitudes and was at 
the least indirectly implicated in spreading ideas of discontent. 
Ranade himself was suspected of direct complicity in both arson 
and dacoity. When the Poona fires broke cut he was in Poona 
on summer holidays from Nasik, and was immediately transferred 
to Dhulia.in which distant spot it was hoped that his influence 
would be neutralised.** Government surveillance of political 
activity in Poona intensifiecf and even its debating societies came 
under observation since they too were suspected of being 
“indirectly disloyal”.’*® In such an atmosphere, no further even 
quasi-mass political activity was possible. During 1879 the 
tempo of the Poona Sabha gradually slowed down. Local 
activity ceased as did wider extra-regional co-operation. Face 
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to face with Government hostility, the Sabha could merely pro¬ 
test its innocence and argue that these suspicions were iflaccurate 
and based upon a misreading of historical processes. The cause 
of discontent, it claimed, was not the rise of a disaffected Western 
educated group imbued with regional pride and a belief in its 
own destiny of leadership: it was due rather to the culminating 
impact of rural distress and economic impoverishment. While 
the Sabha accepted Temple’s observation that the villagers as 
a whole showed no sympathy with the dacoits, their explanations 
of this phenomenon differed. Temple could see no primary 
relationship between agricultural indebtedness and the dacoities 
and attributed the latter to a wider scheme of Brahmanical dis¬ 
content: the Sabha, on the other hand, postulated a causal 
correlation between the dacoities and economic conditions (such 
as the aftermath of famine, the economies of the P.W.D., the 
extension of forest laws and rigorous exaction of land revenue). 
In further support of their argument they pointed out that under¬ 
lying grievances were indicated by the continuation of dacoity 
even after Phadke’s capture and by the predominantly agri¬ 
culturist composition (four-fifths) of the accused in the dacoity 
cases.’" 

The same differences in attitude emerged at the time of the 
Poona fires. Temple suspected Brahman complicity in general 
and the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha and Ranade in particular of 
direct involvement. The Sabha, on the other hand, denied such 
charges and pointed to the emotional regard with which educated 
Brahmans viewed the palaces, while Ganesh Joshi personally 
denied such suspicions in his letters to the English press of the 
Presidency. Subsequently, Joshi and other leading members of 
the Sabha were in fact instrumental in uncovering the cause of 
the fires: a K. K. Ranade, a Brahman and no relation to Justice 
Ranade, had started them in order to conceal a fraud in the 
official records kept in one of the palaces. Nonetheless!, Temide’s 
distrust of leading Sabha members continued and the underlying 
basis for this hostility, his interpretation of the social processes 
at work in Maharashtra, was not shaken.’"^ As a result, t^eedve 
public activity virtually ceased in the last year of Temple’s 
regime. 

The fact of this stagnation after the hi^ peal^ of agran'an 
involvement and national organization is itself significant and 
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indicative of the nature of the leadership and the internal 
dynamics of regional organizations at this time. While desiring 
.some relaxing of British domination, the leadership was basically 
loyal and accepted the view that only good could accrue to India 
from the British connection. Hence a man like Ranade reacted 
to government suspicion by protesting his innocence and not by 
seeking political martyrdom (for which he was not in any 
case temperamentally predisposed). 

Despite the vitality of their programme during the 1870’s, the 
“new Brahmans” and the associations through which they 
expressed themselves were still tentative in their attitudes and 
activities and their response to the British presence continued 
ambivalent. The demonstration of the power of their alien 
government did not provoke action, it caused stagnation. At 
the imperial level where the culmination of similar processes 
in elite Western educated groups in two centres had led to an 
inter-provincial organization, imperial dissatisfaction created dis¬ 
ruption and a return to a slightly heightened status quo ante 
position of ad hoc co-operation and emotional unity. At the 
provincial level, where Government dissatisfaction could be even 
more tellingly expressed through the control of the machinery 
of patronage and localised legislation, the stagnation was the 
more pronounced. 'ITie position of the leadership was jeopardised 
whilst the raison d'etre for, and strength of, the organization, 
its involvement in agrarian issues throughout the Marathi 
mofussil, was undercut. 

The Sabha bided its time awaiting better days. 



Chapter VII 

THIS NEW-BORN SPIRIT 


During the 1870's political activity in the Presidency had been 
sporadic. Government attitudes and suspicions had had their 
impact while the toll exacted by the diverse social agglomeration 
that was Bombay upon its major public body had been equally 
severe. Nevertheless, the scope of political activity had been 
gradually extended, new leaders had emerged and attitudes had 
coalesced. These processes culminated in the eighties and at 
the same time they sponsored further novel developments. 
Existing strands were gathered together and woven to produce 
new fabrics. Additional elements were added to the political 
scene. A new spirit emerged and along with it new enthusiasms 
and new organizations. 


I 

The decade opened auspiciously with the victory of the 
Liberals at the polls. When sympathisers like Bright and 
Fawcett gained Ministerial positions in the new government, 
expectations in India ran high. These were not disappointed: 
one of the first decisions of the new Ministry was that Britain 
should bear part of the Afghan War costs.* 

The arrival of a new Governor-General, Lord Ripon. further 
boosted expectations: the role that principles had played in 
his life was not missed by Indian opinion and his wijtlingness to 
risk his political career for his beliefs by renouncing Anglican- 
i.«m for Catholicism was felt to augur well for the future govern¬ 
ment of India! 

It was in fact largely due to Ripon that organised political 
activity in the Presidency was rehabilitated. Suspicions of Brah¬ 
man sedition and therefore of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha had 
persisted even after Temple’s resignation throu^ the influence of 
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**that regular old Tory**.* Lionel Ashbumer, a member of the 
Executive Council; influenced by these views, the new Governor, 
Sir James Fergusson, had refused to adcnowledge or encourage 
the Sabha or accept its address of welcome shortly after his arri¬ 
val. However, Ripon, when he visited the Presidency in Decem¬ 
ber 1880. demonstrated that he was not constrained by such atti¬ 
tudes by accepting an address from the Sabha.' 

Ripon’s “gentle hint”* signalled the departure from the policy 
of suspicion. By 1882, Feigusson’s reception of the Sabha’s de¬ 
putations was “genial and encouraging”.' Its opinions, based upon 
discretion and judgment, carried wei^t in both provincial and 
imperial circles whilst that former bogey, its network of mofussil 
agents and organizations, was accepted with equanimity, as pro¬ 
viding a sound base for the Maharashtrian opinion it claimed to 
represent.® Yet the resumption of the dialogue between govern¬ 
ment and governed did not involve a loss of independence: 
“undue obsequiousness to officials”, as one official, Nugent, dry¬ 
ly observed, “is certainly the last sin which can be laid to the 
charge of the Sabha”.^ 

Freed of suspicion, the Sabha resumed its activities. Its tone 
was increasingly respectable and staid although it continued to 
concern itself both with issues of the widest imperial import and 
with the bread and butter affairs of the region. It presented, for 
example, in the first two years of the decade, memorials on mat¬ 
ters as diverse as the Game Preservation Bill (1880), Forest Regu¬ 
lations (1880) and the Cotton Frauds Bill (1881).® 

Ranade, reinstated in Poona in 1881, continued his general 
superintendence of the direction of the Sabha. Perhaps he had 
learnt a lesson from his exile in the ‘wilderness* of Maharashtra, 
a lesson reflected in the less belligerent tone of the Sabha. Cer¬ 
tainly his influence was virtually paramount within the associa¬ 
tion after the death of the foremost of its open leaders, the acti¬ 
vist Ganesh Wassoodeo Joshi, in July 1880.® Other open leaders, 
like Joshi's successor chairman. Rao Bahadur K. L. Nulkar, were 
less experienced and less potent although the new secretary, Sita- 
ram Hari Chiplonkar. despite his youth, possessed potential as 
“a shrewd observer of men and manners”.^ 

But the changing attitude of the Sabha perhaps reflected less 
the personnel its leadership and more the changed political 
climate' of the period. The sympathetic stance adopted by Ripon 
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demanded not the consolidation of oi:ganization and attitudes in 
antagonism to the Government but support and co-operation in a 
joint battle against surviving entrenched conservadvism. In 
August 1880, as one of its first acts under Ripon, the Sabha re¬ 
newed its agitation a^inst the Vernacular Press Act by circular¬ 
ising vernacular papers throughout the Presidency for support in 
a memorial to Ripon.” 

Although the Sabha thus took a significant step towards 
re-establishing and revivifying its mofussil connections and pro¬ 
moting the unity of the press, its main intention was not to impose 
pressure upon an unwilling government but to strengthen its 
position in effecting changes already contemplated.*® In fact, 
the impact of its representation was minimal: in England, 
Gladstone and Liberal opinion were already strongly opposed 
to such interference in the freedom of the press while, in India, 
Ripon had begun thinking of repeal as early as June 1880. 
although he did not officially signify his intentions until January 
1881 and did not implement them in the Legislative Council 
until the following year.** The Sabha’s representation, however, 
did foreshadow what was to be the significant pattern of politics 
in at least the forthcoming half decade: the solidifying of unity 
between the educated and the forging of links, based on co¬ 
operation, with members of the government. 

In Bombay, where organizational activity had been less affected 
by government attitudes and more by the socio-political dissen¬ 
sions inherent in any urban agglomeration, the new viceroyalty 
did not mark any major change in the political climate. By 1880 
the Bombay Association was finally dead whilst the Bombay 
Branch of the East India Association barely functioned before 
1882. It did submit occasional memorials on issues like the 
Vernacular Press Act (1880), the expenses of the Afghan War 
(1881) and of the Indian Contingent in the Egyptian War (1882) 
but these emanated from the Managing Committee rather than 
from general meetings of the body or fn»n public gatherings.” 

By the end of 1882, however, it entered a new phase of activity 
when Dadabhai decided to revive his old creation. The need 
for an active public association in the city was painfoUy apparent 
in the new climate of the decade. But Dadabhai, even thou^ 
now verging on grand M man status in the city's puMic life, 
could do little without the specific co-operatipn of the new 
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graduate leaders. In January 1883 he appealed to Pherozeshah 
Mehta “to rcfonn the Bombay Branch—let bygones be bygones. 
Our feelings towards each c^er have been good—and I hope 
they will remain so”.“ 

On the basis of this conscious attempt to paper over existing 
fissures, the Branch was revitalised and a new Working Com¬ 
mittee formed. Its compositicm reflected the intent: the super¬ 
structure was predominantly that of the new wealth, the millown- 
ers, with Nathubhai as President and Petit, Veerjeevundas, 
Byramjee Jejeebhoy, C. N. Cama and F. N. Patel as Vice-Presi¬ 
dents. V. N. Mandlik was the sole representative of the educat¬ 
ed amongst these exalted. Conspicuously absent was the third 
Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, elected leader of the Parsis: not all 
fissures had been bridged. 

The infrastructure, however, and the vital core of the organ¬ 
ization consisted mainly of the educated. The presence of N. R. 
Ranina, Atmaram Pandurang and, of course, Dadabhai testified 
to a surviving influence of Young Bombay but in Telang's role 
as Joint Secretary and the membership on the committee of Badr- 
uddin, Sayani, Wagle, G. K. Parekh and Pherozeshah the trend 
in leadership was by this stage apparent.’* Dinshaw Wacha, a 
new addition to this group and to the Working Committee, de¬ 
mands brief mention: a fellow .student of Pherozeshah*s at El- 
phinstone College, he had given up his studies to enter the busi¬ 
ness world as an accountant. Here he remained in relative ob¬ 
scurity in a mill-agent's firm until Dadabhai brought him into 
public life.’' 

Dadabhai. however, remained the dominant personality in the 
revived association for some time. It was he, for example, who 
was responsible for doubling its membership to a total of some 
one hundred and fifty.’* But increasingly his role was to inspire 
and guide. The brunt of internal work fell upon Pherozeshah 
and more upon Telang who was largely responsible for drafting 
the various* memorials and addresses.” Althou^ public life in 
Bombay once more gained an organised focus, the Branch repre¬ 
sented largely the views and aspirations of the educated and, 
while its activity was mainly political and agitational, it had 
virtually surrendered its educational character, only one paper 
being presented to it in the first half of the decade.” Equally, 
it was losing contact with the parent body in London which,. 
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besides displaying increasing lethargy, was becoming dominated 
by conservative, if not reactionary, retired Anglo-Indians. This 
was epitomised by the continued re-election of*Sir Richard 
Temple as President after 1882.” In 1885 when the Indu Prakash 
criticised the London Association for its ne^ect of the real inter¬ 
ests of Indians in favour of Anglo-Indians, it voiced widespread 
dissatisfaction.” Although the Bombay Branch’s relations with 
the parent association did not immediately cease and although 
memorials were still forwarded for submission to Parliament, 
the London body no longer functioned as the logical apex for 
political activity and agitation.” Dadabhai’s scheme of concerted 
action was no longer a valid concept. If anything, its failure 
reinforced the tendency of the Bombay Branch to involve itself 
in politicking at the local and all-India level. 

This was evident after 1882 in the numerous meetings organis¬ 
ed. and in the stream of memorials and addr^ses spewed out, by 
the Branch. Their character demonstrated the wider concerns 
of the educated, both in and outside the city. Thus it issued 
representations on Ripon’s Local Self-Government Resolutions, 
presented an Address to the Education Commission in 1882 and, 
in 1883, organised meetings and memorials urging an extension 
of Ripon’s term of oflBce and supporting the llbert Bill. Al¬ 
though it did occasionally involve itself in local matters like the 
Bombay Abkari Act Amendment Bill, its concern was predomi¬ 
nantly with wider imperial issues.” Unlike Poona with its detailed 
involvement in regional as well as imperial matters, the political 
pattern in Bombay displayed most concern with major issues. 
Bombay became active 

“. . . only when a very exciting imperial topic gets to the 
front. And when she is roused at all, she puts forth all her 
strength, and then it is that you see her at her best. But once 
the humdrum of ordinary life is again on her, she retires into 
obscurity and you can hardly get her to take more»than a pas¬ 
sive interest in what passes around. In other words, hitherto 
Bombay has acted upon the principle that being great, she is 
made for great attempts, and not for the drudgery and routine 
of quiet and steady political work.*’® 

A large number of exciting imperial topics came to the fore- 
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front during Ripon's viceroyalty; educated opinion coalesced 
around these and the tenuous ad hoc bonds that had developed 
were strengthened and ultimately assumed the form of all-India 
organizations. 


U 

Ripon’s popularity was based both upon his championing of 
broad ideological issues as well as upon an appeal to vested and 
group interests. The two aspects were often closely inter-related; 
hence in re-opening the issue of education by setting up a Com¬ 
mission of enquiry under Sir William Hunter he gained the sup¬ 
port of educated opinion throughout the country. At the same 
time this enabled interest groups or their representatives to 
express often conflicting views. In Bombay the range was wide: 
from the Muslim-oriented recommendations of a Badruddin to 
the non-Brahman inspired ideas of a Jotirao Phule.” 

Similarly, commerce was not unaffected by the new currents: 
Ripon’s pronouncements on the need to encourage industry and 
his subsequent Resolutions requiring the Government to purchase 
its stores from within India wherever possible satisfied the edu¬ 
cated that the country as a whole would benefit. But it satisfied 
business interests even more: in 1883, D. M. Petit testified to 
the effect of the Stores Resolutions in breathing “new life in na¬ 
tive markets and enterprise”.®^ 

The nett result was that the major issues of the day did not 
divide but rather coagulated leading opinion around Ripon even 
though, at a different level, the same issues may have promoted, 
as was the case with education, an increased awareness of com¬ 
munity identity. These groups had common attitudes to Ripon 
and could express them in a joint manner. 

The gathering of the strands was to be first clearly evident in 
February 1883 at a Bombay meeting urging Ripon’s re-appoint¬ 
ment for a second term in office. The move had been mooted 
for sometime: the Mahratta, an English weekly published by a 
ginger group of young Poona Brahmans, claimed it had been first 
to suggest the idea; at the meeting itself, B. M. Malabari, the 
Parsi social reformer, maintained that inspiration had come from 
A. P. Sinnet. editor of the Pioneer.^ Whatevo* the inspiration, 
the work of organising the meeting fell upon Dadabhai. albeit 

I 15 
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acting in the name of the Bombay Branch; it was he who per¬ 
suaded the city’s leading men to participate and i^ was he who 
gained their prior approval of his draft memorial.^ 

The object of the exercise was “to strengthen the hands of 
those who have to defend” Ripon against a gathering Conserva¬ 
tive attack in England and enable the continuation of his 
policies.^' Basically, it was “an attempt to influence the present 
rather than bias the future; in fact, it was a very significant *vote 
of confidence’ passed by a highly representative body of public 
men”.” Yet, although the gathering included industrialists like 
D. M. Petit (who was chairman) and speakers like Nowrozjee 
Furdoonjee and Dadabhai, the proceedings were dominated by 
the graduates: by Badruddin, Pherozeshah and B. M. Wagle in 
particular.” 

A vote of confidence in a Viceroy required not merely a 
demonstration of Bombay city amity but equal enthusiasm else¬ 
where. Although some of Bombay Presidency’s newspapers 
called upon political associations throughout the country to adopt 
the one memorial, a less concerted approach was adopted. Hence 
a week after the Bombay meeting, the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha 
convened a similar meeting with similar results. Almost all the 
city's leading men were present, sirdars as well as educated men 
like Ranade. A sign of the Sabha’s wide numerical base was its 
decision to obtain 10,000 signatures for the address with a further 
5,000 being offered by Gangaram Bhau Mhaske, presumably 
from non-Brahmans.” The movement subsequently spread 
throughout the country, to Madras and the Punjab, for example, 
until it became submerged in the virulent controversy provoked 
by the Ubert Bill.” 

If the movement to extend Ripon’s viceroyalty demanded the 
deployment of public meetings throu^out the country in a some¬ 
what vaguely concerted display of political co*operation, the 
Indian role in the Ubert Bill controversy required closer co¬ 
ordination between provincial centres in infinitely Wre subtle 
and sophisticated manoeuvres. 

The aim of the Bill was simple—the removal of an anomaly 
whereby Indian District Magistrates and Sessiem Judges in the 
mofussil were prevented from hearing cases involving Europeans. 
Its immediate effect would be limited, only two Indians would 
have their powers extended and perhaps nine or ten more in the 
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following decade. Althou^ the Bill was not an integral part of 
Ripon*s reform programme, it did involve a major principle, the 
removal, as Ilbert pointed out, of judicial disqualifications based 
on creed or race.^ It was not expected that it would arouse 
much interest and so, after being circulated and accepted by the 
local governments and the Secretary of State, the draft Bill was 
published on 2 February 1S83 and was read for the first time in 
the Imperial Legislative Council on 9 March.^' 

There was, however, an immediate reaction from the Anglo- 
Indians of Eastern India, first from barristers in Calcutta and 
then from plantation owners and other Englishmen in the 
mofussil. At a public meeting in Calcutta on 28 February 
attended by half the city’s adult male Eurc^an population, 
emotions became hi^ly charged and bitter racial attacks were 
made against Indians. The Bill, rather than removing radal dis¬ 
qualifications, had brought to the surface the deepseated racialism 
of the English sahibs. These attitudes were quickly given an 
organizational form and a European and Anglo-Indian Defence 
Asssociation was founded. Soon it had branches throughout the 
country and funds of half a lakh rupees.'^ 

In Western India, the Bill, though approved, initially excited 
little interest and even after the Calcutta meeting, the Times of 
India could point to the existence of ‘*a friendly atmosphere 
unknown elsewhere” between Europeans and Indians.^ But the 
racial attacks against Indians did produce a reaction, the 
Mahratta, in a most civilized fashion, considered such behaviour 
uncivilized while Malabari’s paper, the Indian Spectator, re¬ 
echoed the sentiment in its observation that the lives of Euro¬ 
peans were “regulated on the lowest prindples of morality**.* 
Badruddin Tyabji in a letter to the Times of India went to the 
crux of the matter when he asked whether Indians were always 
to be treated as inferior because of their race and whether the 
country was to be governed by the “generous principles” of a 
Lord Ripon*or the narrow bigotry of Anglo-Indians.** 

The issue, then, was one that affected all Indians and was of 
particular interest to, as Badruddin put it in the same letter, 
every ’’educated native”. The Bill really raised two associated 
issues. Most obviously it brought to the forefront the racial 
question, one which provoked immediate reactions amongst toth 
Europeans and Indians. In addition, it raised the tactical ques- 
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tion of how best to demonstrate support for Lord Ripon and 
reinforce his battle against entrenched Angl<>>Indra]i conser¬ 
vatism. This posed far more difficult problems for Indian 
leaders: their natural reactions against Anglo-Indian racism 
might perhaps require modification in view of the overall 
strategy of supporting the Viceroy; furthermore, efforts on one 
side of the country must be co-ordinated with efforts on the 
other side. An examination of the stages of the agitation best 
demonstrates the maimer in which leaders in Western India 
coped with these problems as equally it exemplifies their political 
style. 

On the day immediately following the Calcutta meeting, the 
Managing Committee of the Bombay Branch of the East India 
Association appointed a sub-committee to approve a memorial 
already drafted by one of the Secretaries, D. A. Khare, in support 
of the Bill. The Sub-Committee consisted of Mandlik, Dadabhai, 
Badruddin, Pherozeshah and the two Secretaries.*' It did not, 
however, take any action for over a month. In the meantime, 
the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, on 7 March, sent a telegram to 
Ripon’s Private Secretary supporting the Bill*^ while, concur¬ 
rently, Calcutta’s various Indian public bodies adopted and 
presented a memorial. They did not convene a public meeting 
as this, it was felt, might exacerbate the situation.** 

On 6 March. Bombay’s Europeans demonstrated their unity 
with Anglo-Indian opinion throu^out the country. Their forum 
was the Bombay Chamber of Commerce which they now domi¬ 
nated although there was some Indian representatitxi. The 
Indian members, led by Nanabhoy Byramjee Jejecbhoy, protest¬ 
ed against the Chamber being used for political issues but 
were outvoted. Both sides, however, were careful to avoid the 
rabid racism that had characterised Calcutta.** The meeting 
showed clearly that Bombay’s wealthy Indians, its industrialists, 
shetias and merchants generally, had the same views on the issue 
as had the educated leaders. It also symbolised the final sepa¬ 
ration in public activity of European merchants and other non¬ 
officials with Indian opinion. Such a trend, a bifurcation of 
interests and hence involvement in public movements, had begun 
to be evident in the late seventies and. although Englishmen in 
individual capacities were to continue to be involved in Indian 
movements, that unity which had characterised many of the 
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public movements of the preceding century was to be but rarely 
invoked again. 

During the remainder of March, Indian opinion, while remain¬ 
ing moderate and restrained, organised itself to support the Bill. 
But no public meetings were held and no action was taken.*^ The 
situation had become touchy after the Calcutta meeting and care 
was taken to prevent it from exploding. In Western India, the 
political associations awaited a lead from Calcutta. The lead did 
not come during March and both the HiMu Patriot and the 
Statesman (possibly the only English owned paper to take a pro- 
Indian stand) deprecated any counter movement. Their advice 
was accepted in Western India where it was felt that they knew 
what Lord Ripon wanted." 

On 1 April, the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha received a request 
to take action" and, simultaneously, newspaper reports appeared 
of Lai Mohan Ghose*s speech in Dacca supporting the Bill. The 
two stimuli sparked off the counter movement in Western India, 
a movement justified by the Secretary of the Sabha in the following 
manner: 

“The battle which Lord Ripon and his advisers are now fight¬ 
ing is eminently an Indian ^ttle, which in all decency we must 
not allow him to fi^t singlehanded. If we did that, in my 
humble opinion we should only be proving our incapacity to 
appreciate his Lord$hip*s eminent services to the cause of Indian 
reform, and what is more, it would be an act of sheer ingratitude 
on our part to forsake him thus at the present time. I wonder 
how this view does not commend itself to the leading and in¬ 
fluential gentlemen of Calcutta. Even if our countermovement 
were to lead to the abandonment of the Bill I for my part would 
[a] hundred times prefer such a consummation to the Bill being 
made a law without our moving an inch. 'Die educating in¬ 
fluence of such movements is highly salutary and makes pec^le 
conscious of their rights and privileges, and as such no oppor¬ 
tunity that presents itself should be lost of utilising the latent 
intelligence of the people.*’" 

The Sabha began to organise demonstrations throu^out the 
Presidency and also advised Bombay city leaders to hold a public 
meeting." Such a meeting was convened for the 28 April, its 
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guiding spirit being Dadabhai Naoroji. On the day of the meeting 
he wrote anxiously to I^ierozeshah Mehta and Badruddin Tyabji 
ufging the avoidance of “any irritation or recrimination on our 
part against Europeans [since this] will be urged as a strong 
argument that we were not fit to try them*’.” Similar views were 
also expressed in the local press.” 

The meeting of the 28 April was convened by the Bombay 
Branch of the East India Association and constituted the first 
major demonstration of Indian support for Ripon and the Bill. 
It was especially important, therefore, that it be successful and 
that it should counter the argument put forward by Englishmen 
that the issue concerned them alone and that Indians were indif¬ 
ferent to it. Hence the Bombay meeting was to be as large and 
representative as possible. A number of shops and banks closed 
for part of the day in order to make this possible. In the event, 
the meeting was an undoubted success and had an estimated 
attendance of over four thousand. The Anjuman-i-Islam sent a 
deputation and there were delegations from Poona. Sholapur, 
Ahmedabad. Surat, Broach and Veerumgaum. Almost all the 
public men of the city were present, industrialists, merchants and. 
of course, the educated. Dadabhai’s great popularity was shown 
by the unusually waim ovation he received but it was Pherozeshah, 
Badruddin and Telang whose speeches made the greatest impact. 
The meeting, then was an undoubted success: its tone was mode¬ 
rate while it had brought together, in a way that perhaps no other 
issue could have, Indians of virtually all castes and shades 
of opinion.” 

The same process was repeated in Poona some three weeks 
later, on 19 May. by the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha. Its public 
meeting was also strongly attended and a memorial adopted 
similar to that put before the Bombay meeting.” 

Thereafter the centre of agitation shifted to England where the 
Anglo-Indians attempted to lobby Parliament and influence public 
opinion generally. With the East India Association divided, 
their moves were countered by the Indian Society and the British 
India Committee which worked with effectiveness to support the 
Ilbert Bill specifically and Ripon generally.” Once the Govern¬ 
ment had reaffirmed its support for Ripon and the Bill, attention 
again moved back to India where the European coSimunity con- 
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tinued to oppose the measure in all possible ways — from organi¬ 
sed protest to personal insult. 

By September, it had become obvious that Ripon would be 
forced to make some concessions to the opposition. It was also 
clear that Indian opinion would be loath to accept a compromise— 
and then only if its basic principle was not tampered with." By 
this stage, by the second half of 1883, two En^ishmen had assum¬ 
ed some position of influence on Indian leaders. A. O. Hume in 
Eastern India was believed to be in close contact with Ripon 
while in Bombay, William Wordsworth, Principal of Elphinstone 
College, had, in June and July, written a series of letters to the 
Bombay Gazette in which he disassociated himself from the **rafher 
ridiculous manifestations” of “pride and race” which the Euro¬ 
peans had displayed. When the letters were subsequently publish¬ 
ed in pamphlet form in July, Wordsworth added that, were the 
Bill to be withdrawn, distinctions between subject and ruling race 
would be heightened. The lesson to be drawn from the Anglo- 
Indian agitation, he felt, was “the great importance of strengthraing 
and expanding all existing organizations for the exjM'ession of 
native public opinion and combined political action”" 

By September, Wordsworth was writing privately to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha pointing out that the principle 
of the Bill was far more important than the details. Indians 
should therefore not denounce the Bill were it to be modified but 
should support Ripon. Otherwise, the Indian cause would be 
retarded for many years to come.®’ In late December when Ripon 
agreed to make certain concessions a move was therefore orga¬ 
nised. at the suggestion of the “Government”, that a memorial 
be signed by influential Indians throughout the country supporting 
him. On 21 December, Manomohan Chose wrote to Pherozeshah 
Mehta sending him copies of a memorial and requesting that it 
be signed by influential leaders in Bombay. Similar letters were 
sent to Badruddin, Dadabhai and Mandlik." Bombay reacted: 
Mandlik ant] Telang made plans to hold a public meeting to 
collect signatures and support the modified Bill." 

Before further action could be taken, the final compromise, the 
Concordat, was announced. Its essence lay in allowing a European 
British subject to call for a trial by a jury of his countrymen in 
the mofiissil. Althou^ it retained the principle of radal equality, 
the Bill had been so much altered that hardly anything tmt the 
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principle survived. If anything, it emphasised another racial dis¬ 
tinction and little that was concrete emerged from the Bill when 
it became law.*” 

The initial Indian resp<>nsc consequently was one of disapproval 
and hostility. But as Manomohan Ghose pointed out when he 
first telegraphed the news to Mandlik. if Indians demonstrated 
their hostility, Ripon would resign and the Liberals would be 
badly damaged.®^ Mandlik therefore, after consulting Wordsworth 
and two others, decided to cancel their meeting but continued to 
hold their memorial in readiness.®^ He also telegraphed Ohose 
to uphold Ripon “in any course he deems proper to follow’*.** 
The vernacular press of the Presidency was equally dissatisfied but 
it generally adopted a resigned, accepting attitude once accurate 
details of the Concordat became available, although the first inac¬ 
curate reports had produced a highly hostile reaction.*® 

The CTux of the matter was that the leaders were angry with 
the final terms. But. as Mandlik pointed out. they felt that they 
must not act rashly and strike the only viceroy in recent times 
who had done any real service for the country.** Furthermore, 
the pressure upon Bombay opinion not to desert Ripon was 
strong. Badruddin, who was in Calcutta at the time, after ccmsulting 
with W. C. Bonnerjee and after a long interview with Ripon, 
telegraphed that all agitation in Western India should stop^ while 
Malabari, in close contact with Ripon*s Private Secretary and with 
A. O. Hume, reinforced the message.*^ By the end of January, 
opinion in Western India had swung to support Ripon; no Urdu 
or Marathi paper opposed the Concordat and only two Gujarati 
papers (including the Rost Goftar) continued their opposition.** 

The controversy surrounding the BUI provided a strong object 
lesson as to the conduct of political agitation. The counter move¬ 
ment in Bombay Presidency had been organised and controlled 
by the educated leaders of the two major centres of public acti¬ 
vity, Bombay and Poona, working in close contact with one 
another. Although the role of the first group of educated. Young 
Bombay, as represented by Dadabhai and Mandlik, was of con¬ 
siderable importance in convening local meetings, their planning 
required the adherence and concurrence of the graduates and 
especially of Telang, Pherozeshah and Badruddin in Bombay. 
Generally, the moneyed groups of the city, the sbetias and the 
ascendant industrialists, supported the counter movement in all its 
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ramifications but there is no evidence to indicate that they were 
involved in the formulation or application of strategy. In a 
different dimension — in Poona as well as in Bombay — the two 
main religious groups, the Hindus and Muslims — as well as most 
of the major castes — supported the agitation, one that provided 
an unexceptional issue around which diverse groups could unite.*”* 
Finally, the movement, while it marked the separation of Indian 
and English aspirations and the end of their coming together in 
public movements, nevertheless brought Hume and Wordsworth 
into closer contact with educated Indian leaders and enabled the 
forging of ties that were to be especially important as ideas of a 
national organization became more prevalent. Such a development 
was not long in the coming — the day after the infamous Anglo- 
Indian Calcutta meeting, A. O. Hume issued his appeal for “fifty 
men, good and true”.'® And by April 1884, the Mahratta had 
begun urging Indian associations to display that unity so tena¬ 
ciously demonstrated by Anglo-Indians in their opposition to the 
Bill. Indian public bodies, it felt, should unite and concentrate 
their energies upon the formation of a single national asso¬ 
ciation.” By this stage, the idea of a national body had become 
an important clement in the current climate of opinion. Such a 
body, it was felt, would formalize the unity of action that had been 
so distinct a feature of the Indian counter movement. 

The counter movement, then, promoted a sense of identity and 
unity between Indian leaders throu^out the country. It rein¬ 
forced their sense of being Indian and promoted a closer identi¬ 
fication with Liberal and Radical sentiment in England.” It also 
made them more conscious of the strength inherent in the 
expression of opinion and of the power that organizations cx>uld 
weild. Their renewed confidence and strength were to be em¬ 
ployed on two subsequent major occasions during Ripon*s 
viceroyalty. 

Furthcr^evidence of solidarity had occurred between different 
parts of th*e country in the lean summer months of 1883 when the 
centre of the Ubert Bill agitation had moved to England. In May, 
Surendranath Baneijea, the editor of the Bengdllee, was tried for 
contempt of court and sentenced to two months imprisonment. 
An appeal to the Viceroy was rejected because the issue lay out¬ 
side his jurisdiction.” Feelings ran high throu^out the country 
as it was felt that Surendranath had been penalized harshly for 
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racial reasons. In Western India, the case created “a strong 
sensation*'^* and, in Poona, the Thirteenth Anniversary Meeting of 
the Poona Eloquence Society, on 7 May 1883, decided to send a 
telegram of sympathy to Banerjea and to submit a memorial to the 
Viceroy praying for a remission of the sentence. This action on 
the part of what was essentially a cultural body demonstrated not 
merely the strength of feelings over Surendranath’s treatment, it 
also highlighted POona’s metropolitan role as the focus of Marathi 
sentiment. During May. the Eloquence Society acted as a magnet 
for the Marathi educated men of the entire re^on; while Bombay*s 
public men fled to the hills to escape the heat, Poona became the 
scene of much “intellectual gaiety”.^® The Society brought toge¬ 
ther not only Poona leaders like Ranade and Bhandarkar, Agarkar 
and Tilak and almost all the pleaders of the Poona courts and the 
graduates and students of the Deccan and Engineering Colleges 
but also most of the Indian editors, subordinate judges, pleaders 
and headmasters of High Schools scattered throughout the mofus- 
sil. The combination was a potent one and provided a forum 
in which the leadership’s views of the strategy of inter-provincial 
unity was easily transmitted to their confreres from the 
countiyside.” 

Later, in August. Surendranath Banerjea was again the cause 
of yet another movement, this time an agitation regarding the 
raising of the age limit for candidates for ICS examinations. Its 
course was similar to that of the 1877-1878 movement on the 
same issue. Again Surendranath toured North India and again 
in West India the Sarvajanik Sabha and the Bombay Branch held 
meetings at which memorials were adopted.” There was little 
new in the movement—^it reaffirmed the reawakened energies of 
the various political bodies and highlighted their willingness to 
work with one another. 

The most dramatic demonstration of the ability of local organi¬ 
zations to mobilize opinion on a co-ordinated basis throu^out the 
country occurred when Ripon retired in December 1884. It was 
felt that Indians should testify to their high regard for the Viceroy 
by mounting a widespread movement in his honour. Demonstra¬ 
tions were to be held throughout the country and addresses 
adopted. 

In Western India the planning of a grand farewells had begun 
as early as the end of September. The Poona Sarvajanik Sabha 
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circularised its mofussil agents for their support in organising local 
movements. TKe aim was to invdve the ‘‘masses*’ so that the 
farewell would assume a character “something like a national 
demonstration**. Not only the main towns and cities were to par¬ 
ticipate but also the villages.'* Thus at his farewell meeting in 
Bombay Ripon was presented with an address signed by the in¬ 
habitants of Poona at a public meeting convened by the &bha on 
7 December. The Sabha deputation also presented a similar 
address from the Anjuman-i-Islam of Poona as well as. in the 
form of appendices to its own address, some ten bulky volumes 
of vernacular addresses from eighteen districts and eighty talukas 
of the Presidency, excluding the Sind. These were signed by some 
150,000 people, a most convincing display of the Sabha’s support 
in the mofussil and of its ability to rally opinion. Of course, it 
was also aided by the impact of an enthusiastic vernacular press 
in spreading the message throughout the countryside.” 

Bombay city equally distinguished itself. At a large meeting 
on 29 November, an address was adopted and a Ripon Memorial 
Fund established on the basis of numerous donations collected 
by Dadabhai from the princes and chiefs of the Presidency. The 
meeting reflected not only Ripon’s great popularity but equally the 
ability of the city’s leaders to organise impressive meetings. There 
was complete unanimity between the educated leaders and those 
of wealth, the industrialists and shetias. Sir Jamsetji chaired the 
meeting and the eighteen speakers included Mandlik, Nowiozjee 
Furdoonjec, Dadabhai, Badruddin, Pherozeshah and Telang. All 
communities and groups were represented amongst the fifteen 
thousand attending the meeting while the use of bands and 
banners gained the more general support of the populace." 

This, however, was merely a prelude to what occurred when 
Ripon arrived in Bombay. At a vast meeting on 18 December, 
he received a hundred and fifty-four addresses, including not only 
those from the Bombay gathering and the Poona Sabha but also 
ones from*the Municipalities of Bombay, of Poona and Satara, as 
well as from the Bombay Branch of the East India Association, the 
Anjuman-i-Islam, the Anjumnan-i-Ahbab and from the inhabi¬ 
tants of almost every town in the Presidency." 

The proceedings were marked by “immense popular enthu¬ 
siasm’’," the demonstrations being “grand and enthusiastic”. 
These, as the Mahratta observed," “mostly proceeded from the 
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native population—a fact which itself is a fair index of how great 
an advancement the native mind has made during the four-and< 
a-half years' happy rule of Lord Ripon’*. Even the Times of 
India, perhaps carried away by ihc heat of the movement, con- 
ceded that “nothing like it has ever been seen before, and it must, 
we think, be acknowledged that for the first time in Indian 
history the people of India have learned how to demonstrate and 
agitate as a whole, and irrespective of caste or race”.-* 

Behind the success of the Bombay farewell was a group of 
leaders, men whom the Times of India, somewhat more dourly 
a fortnight later, referred to as “professional agitators”.® It was 
they who shaped the spontaneous feelings of enthusiasm into an 
impressive demonstration, partly through the use of public bodies 
and the vernacular press. But the influence of such media was 
somewhat limited: wider support was drummed up by the whole¬ 
sale distribution of leaflets, the sale of pamphlets at a nominal 
rate, the closing of mills, schools and colleges and the parading 
through the Indian parts of the city of hired bands.® As the 
Governor of Bombay pointed out, there was “much genuine 
feeling, but energetic measures were taken to induce the people 
to make the occasion one of noisy rejoicing—bands were driven 
about the town in carriages and handbills were distributed 
directing the people where to go. The millhands were turned 
out for a holiday and drawn up in masses along the road”.® 

The overall success of these educated leaders depended in 
part upon the ties they had developed with key individuals in 
significant sections of Bombay society, in part upon the lessons 
they had learnt in manipulating numbers in some of the agita¬ 
tions of the seventies and, as well, of course, upon the integrative, 
non-controversial nature of the issue itself. In this movement, 
Bombay’s educated leaders assumed a dominating role somewhat 
akin to that which their educated confreres had played in Poona 
from the early .seventies. The character of each, nevertheless, 
remained distinct: leaders in Bombay still depended upon an 
interlinking of political aspirations and diverse groups and tended 
to possess less of that dominance displayed by the Poona school. 
Hence, when a little over a month later, in January 1885, a vigor* 
ous public body, the Bombay Presidency Association, was estab¬ 
lished to formalize the awakened political energies in the city 
and to focus its new aspirations into the one channel, it, too. 
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relied upon intergroup co*operation. The initiative in fonning 
the new body had very definitely been taken by Pherozeshah. 
Badruddin and Telang and they retained its leadership although 
they did look for support to Young Bombay as well as to the 
industrialists and the remnants of the old shetia group."^ 

There was a wider dimension to the Ripon demonstrations 
in Bombay when taken in conjunction with similar displays of 
fervour elsewhere in India. These likewise reflected a strong 
spontaneous regard for Ripon just as they equally suggested 
considerable co-ordination of effort on a vast scale. It would 
seem that A. O. Hume provided this guidance. “I was able to 
discover in the most confidential manner”, wrote Bombay’s new 
governor. Lord Reay, to Lord Dufferin, Ripon’s successor, “that 
he [i.e. Hume] is the Head-Centre of an organization from which 
emanated all the Ripon demonstrations which has spread and 
is spreading all over India and has for its object to bring native 
opinion into focus.”®* 

Hume used the opportunities provided by the Ripon farewells 
to further his ties with leading figures scattered throughout the 
country, his aim being to Mink’ them Mn’ by constituting ^select 
committees' and. ultimately, to form some kind of national body. 
In November and December 1884, Hume was involved in exten¬ 
sive consultations: he first wrote to the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha 
as the “leading Sabha in India”’^* for its support and during the 
Ripon farewells in Bombay he held discussions with Bombay 
leaders before moving to Poona for further discussions. His 
motivation and his subsequent moves have been the subject of a 
great deal of discussion** and it is unnecessary here to reiterate 
it. What is important is that by the middle of 1885, Hume 
was writing confidentially to his select committees that the engine 
which had set the Ripon demonstrations going must not be 
stopped and that political questions must continue to be agitated. 
Signiflcaptly. he advocated involvement in integrative issues and 
suggested avoiding anything that might break the tenuous inter¬ 
regional and provincial unity that had been established. Only 
those issues were to be brought forward, he suggested, “in which 
we are. as it were, at versits, the administration. Questions Uke 
the Bengal Tenancy Bill in which we natives are at variance 
amongst ourselves should be studiously excluded ftom the 
discussions*’." 
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The issues were broadranging and represented a select potpourri 
of items that had occupied the attention of publio bodies 
throughout the country in the past. Issues like the reform of 
the India Council, the exclusion of Indians from higher admini¬ 
strative posts and the grant of representation in the Legislative 
Councils were to form the subject of a monster memorial to be 
submitted to Parliament in about two years* time. Immediately, 
a good daily English newspaper was to be established in Bombay 
to advocate Indian interests in the Presidency while telegrams 
were to be sent to the English press to counteract the onesided 
views of the Calcutta correspondent of the Times. In Bombay 
Presidency, the issue of local self government was to be taken 
up as was that of forest administration, two issues that were 
currently causing much concern. Finally, it was intended to 
support the Liberals in the forthcoming elections in England 
since a return of the Conservatives to power would be 
disastrous.** 

To a surprising extent. Lord Ripon had evoked a distinct 
development in national unity. The various agitations in sup¬ 
port of his policies had promoted the practice of interregional 
co-operation between public bodies and had provided their leaders 
with renewed confidence and some realization of the power and 
influence that they could collectively wield. Significantly, Indians 
had rallied behind, and in support of, the Viceroy against the 
bureaucracy and entrenched European interests. Even the most 
conservative of Indians could support such moves, there being 
little fear of being considered seditious in supporting a viceroy. 
Moreover, since Viceregal policy had been directed not at further¬ 
ing the vested interests of one group rather than another nor at 
raising revenue but at implementing fairly broad issues and 
political ideas, its tendency was to integrate Indian opinion 
behind those leaders who supported Ripon, Hence the irony of 
national d^nonstrations over the Ilbert Bill or during jthe Ripon 
Farewells, demonstrations which asserted support for the repre¬ 
sentative of Imperial power in India. The antagonistic Elements 
inherent in even embryo national movements were thus focussed 
against the bureaucracy in India and, to a lesser extent, against 
the Conservatives in England rather than against the might of 
the British Empire or against its chief symbol, the Viceroy. 
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Ripon may have indirectly stimulated the practice of inter¬ 
regional unity and promoted local and regional public activity 
but he was also largely instrumental in setting the political pre¬ 
occupations of the ensuing decade. W. C. Bonnerjee. in his 
Presidential Address at the first Congress session in 1885, voiced 
these preoccupations when he suggested that **A11... they desired 
was that the basis of the government should be widened and that 
the people should have their proper and legitimate share in it**.”* 
There was little that was new in the desire of Indians to have 
a greater share in the counsels of the government of their own 

country. Such a desire had been voiced as early as the fifties 

in one form or other and had been systematised in the late 
sixties during the discussions in the East India Association and 
in the vernacular press. In the seventies it had been united with 
the demand for economic justice and, at the beginning of the 
1880*s, had again been reiterated by the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha 
in its Petition to the House of Commons after the Liberal 

victory.”” The demand for representation was then not novel to 

the eighties. What was novel, however, was that it became the 
major political preoccupation of the decade, that it became an 
ideologically justifiable aim and one that was possible of attain¬ 
ment. Ripon, in maintaining that in local government Indians 
could manage their own affairs, that representation and res¬ 
ponsibility were not only theoretically possible but feasible, 
brought the question of conceding similar rights to the provincial 
and Imperial Councils within the realm of practical politics. 

The Government of India*s well-known resolution of May 1882 
had a clearly defined purpose: 

**Tt is not, primarily, with a view to improvement in admini¬ 
stration that this measure is put forwaid and supported. It 
is chiefly desirable as an instrument of political and popular 
education.**”* 


The local boards were to have real power and responsibility 
and were to be as free from ofiScial dictation as possible. At 
least two-thirds of the members of the boards were to be ncm- 
officials and were, where possible, to be elected. Such crnitrol 
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as the government was to exercise was to be from outside rather 
than from within the boards. The scheme, then, was ^no empty 
boon”^ and was welcomed throughout the countiy as much for 
its concrete proposals as for what it implied. Pherozeshah Mehta 
in spelling out the moral to be drawn from the proposals, saw 
in them an admission 

*‘That the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, able and cultured and 
civilized above their surroundings, are unequal in the long run 
to the task of paternally administering the affairs of a people 
whose inner life they have managed to remain profoundly 
ignorant ... the second admission is that it is politically 
expedient that the people of India should be asked to co¬ 
operate in the work of administering their own affairs and that 
the thin edge of the wedge must be driven into that pleasant 
vision of a perpetual paternal Government with our Civil 
Service autocrats acting the wise, honoured and exalted fathers. 
(Laughter)”** 

By a small extension, the arguments in favour of local self- 
government were applied to the larger issue of representation in 
the Legislative Councils: if the people were to be trained to 
manage their own local affairs, there was no reason why they 
should not also be trained to participate in government, at the 
very least, at the provincial level. “The principle of local self- 
government cannot stop where it is at present”, maintained Native 
Opinion^ and added that it “would force itself upwards notwith¬ 
standing any opposition that it might encounter.” Similar 
attitudes had been expressed by the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha 
while the Resolution was still under consideration. The Sabha 
agreed that the basic units of self-government were the munici¬ 
palities and district boards. Once these were established the 
principle could be extended to the Legislative Councils, whose 
members should be elected by the municipalities and district 
boards.'** Such an electoral college system would ensure that 
the most suitable men would be elected and would overcome 
the early utilitarian argument that the masses of the country 
were unfit to elect their representatives to the hi^er levels of 
government. 

The last years of Ripon's viceroyalty intensified the movement 
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for representation. The llbert Bill controversy demonstrated the 
lack of sympathy of the Anglo-Indian community for the people 
over whom they ruled. The farewell demonstrations reinforced 
the argument by providing a concrete example of the existence 
of political consciousness throughout the country and **simulta- 
ncously suggested an objective for which the unity of action 
already apparent could be further utilised”.*®* 

By the beginning of 1885, the subject had become one of the 
most widely discussed topics of the day. In Calcutta, the Indian 
Association and. in Madras, the Mahajan Sabha suggested 
schemes whereby the number of non-officials in the Councils 
might be increased and their participation in proceedings 
extended. In Western India, where such proposals were inter¬ 
preted merely as extensions of principles already conceded in the 
local self-government resolutions, the Bombay Presidency Asso¬ 
ciation added its voice to the chorus by requesting Lord Reay 
to reconstitute the Legislative Council so as to bring it in line 
with the changed conditions of the time.**® Concurrently, the 
Suhodh Patrika urged that the political associations should 
prepare the ground for such a reform by establishing associations 
in each district and by holding conferences annually. These 
would maintain the national spirit evoked on Ripon*s departure 
and would “also train up a number of men in each district 
qualified by their knowledge and experience to represent their 
districts in the Legislative Councils”.*” Such new bodies were 
to have a dual function, firstly as a means of urging change upon 
government and. secondly, as virtual mini-councils. 

Popular attitudes in Western India had earlier been reinforced 
by the Bombay Government's application of the Resolution on 
Local Self-Government. Sir James Fergusson and his executive 
council proved most reluctant to accept the basic principles of 
the Resolution so that the two bills introduced as a consequence, 
the Bombay Local Boards Bill and the Bombay District 
Municipal Act (Amendment) Bill, made few real concessions. 
Though they did grant the right of election, they failed to con¬ 
cede any real responsibility to the new committees and boards 
which were to be controlled by an official chairman. The Poona 
Sabha, somewhat surprisingly, agreed with much of the le^slaticm 
except in so far as its desire for an educational franchise had 
been ignored. Public opinion elsewhere was antagonistic: in 

1 l« 
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the Legislative Council, both Mandlik and Badruddin opposed 
the principles of the bills as did the press which also attacked 
the stand taken by the Sabha. In the ensuing debate, Ae issues 
involved were again rehearsed in a most thorough manner and 
general awareness of the question of representation and respon¬ 
sible government was further heightened.‘®‘ At the district level, 
agitation against the bills led to the reawakening of at least two 
local public bodies, the Hitachin Lok Sabha of Vingorla and 
the Wai Sarvajanik Sabha.^”* 

When the first elections to local boards in the Deccan and 
Gujarat were held, the enthusiasm displayed was taken to mean 
that the people could concern themselves with local affairs. The 
moral was clear: the enthusiasm was “indicative of the existence 
amongst the people of a desire for a popular sort of government, 
since what is true in respect of local affairs may be accepted as 
true, though in a lesser degree, of higher and more important 
affairs”.’** 

In general, the conflict between government conservatism and 
popular opinion in Bombay, even if only of the politically aware 
and educated groups, reinforced the growing preoccupation with 
the issue of representation and heightened the demand for ita 
application to the Councils. Such a preoccupation had been 
provdced by the importance that Ripon gave in his policies to 
political ideas and by his attempts to apply them to specific acts 
of government. 

By 188S the movement towards a national organization had 
borne fruit and the first session of the Indian National Congress 
was held in Bombay at the end of the year. Bombay’s partic¬ 
ipation in the movement had been made possible only by the 
renaissance of public activity in the Presidency resulting from a 
liberalising of the political atmosphere by the government at the 
beginning of the decade and from the reactions to specific mea¬ 
sures of legislation a couple of years later. In ,.the process, 
political activity obtained a major and not too controversial 
objective and also developed closer contact with leaders and 
organizations elsewhere in India. Since the issues and con¬ 
troversies that demanded attention were India-wide in their 
impact, the resulting agitations and demonstrations had a similar 
scope. It was a logical and easy step to formalize this co¬ 
ordinated effort into some form of national body. 
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One of the more significant aspects of this process lay in the 
role played by the educated groups of the Presidency and of 
the educated leaders of the public bodies in particular. It was 
they who involved themselves in the various agitations and it 
was they who formulated the strategy of these movements. Their 
leadership was effective and they obtained wide support from 
outside their specific groups. Bombay's industrialists and leading 
merchants, for example, proved willing to accept the guidance 
of the educated of the city and equally willing to participate 
publicly in meetings that supported a viceroy but opposed the 
bureaucracy. Also brought into the agitations were the “masses” 
of the city, the petty retailers and. to some extent, the millhands. 
Their mobilization, however, perhaps depended more upon entre¬ 
preneurial and manipulative skills that had been acquired over 
the previous decade. In any case, by the middle of the eighties, 
the graduates in particular and the educated men in general had 
become major city leaders and had attained positions that in 
part paralleled those that had been held by their confreres 
in Poona from the early seventies. It was on this basis that the 
Presidency entered into an era of nationalist politics. 



Chapter VIII 

AN END TO A BEGINNING 


The enthusiasm of the last months of Ripon’s term of office 
swept the educated to the forefront of public affairs in Western 
India as elsewhere in the country. The idea of a natitmal body 
had culminated in the convening of national conferences at the 
end of 1885 in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. However, it 
was the National Congress in Bombay, masterminded by A. O. 
Hume and reinforced by Bombay and Poona leaders, which sur¬ 
vived as the major organization. 

Dominating, then, the climate of public affairs in the second 
half of the decade were these two new factors, the presence of 
a national body and the assumption of leadership by educated 
men throughout the country. In this final .section, it is proposed 
to examine briefly the impact of these factors upon the ecology 
of the political environment in Western India. How far did 
they affect the formerly ubiquitous public body and to what 
extent did they inhibit or accelerate the political expression of 
other social forces and groups within the environment? 

I 

The total number of graduates in the Presidency was still small 
even by 1885. Between 1862 (when the first degrees were 
awarded) and 1885 only 591 students had obtained the B.A. of 
whom 72 subsequently proceeded to the Masters Degjree. There 
were, in addition, a further 131 LL.B*s which was a second 
degree.* Most of the graduates had entered the professions and 
government service, especially the educational branch while some, 
in Bombay, had gone into the business and commercial world. 
A large number at one time or other had practised part-time 
journalism but there seem to have been few full-time journalists 
although this had begun to change by the mid-iig|hties. As a 
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group, the graduates were widely distributed throughout the 
Presidency and had made their presence felt even in the early 
seventies. 

Not all the graduates were concerned with public or political 
issues and few were actively involved in the movements of the 
period. Just how many were is difficult to estimate. At the 
all-India level, a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
MacDonnell, suggested in 1887 that “the active politicians, the 
men who conduct newspapers, speak at public meetings and 
organize associations, consist of from two-three thousand”, about 
a third of the seven thousand graduates produced since the 
inception of the universities.** Applying his rule of thumb pro¬ 
portions, for want of any better, to Bombay Presidency, the 
“advanced section” of the population, the politically active, were, 
after allowing for the inclusion of doctors and engineers, perhaps 
two or three hundred. 

If their numbers were small, their influence was by no means 
minimal upon the people of the region. MacDonnell felt that 
the political leaders appealed to literate Indians of the day and 
particularly to those who knew English and had presented them¬ 
selves for University entrance examinations or had read up to 
that standard. At the all-India level he estimated that 140,000 
had appeared for the examinations and perhaps triple or quad¬ 
ruple that number had reached an equivalent standard. Thus 
the graduates had an audience of perhaps five hundred thousand, 
to whom they could directly appeal in their own terms. The 
possible influence of the advanced section was however greater 
than these figures suggest. Through the press, their influence 
could extend deeper into the population. MacDonnell estimated 
that each copy of a paper was read by about ten people during 
times when there were no vital issues at hand but refused to 
hazard a guess as to its actual readership at times of controversy 
when, for example, it might be read by village leaders to their 
fellow villagers. His estimate for 1887 was that during non- 
controversial times about two million people were influenced by 
the press throu^out British India.’ 

Applying these criteria to Indian owned newspapers in Bombav 
Presidency produces some interesting results. At the beginning of 
1880 there were some 77 papers with a total circulation of 30.600 
giving an effective readership, therefore, in normal times of 
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about three hundred thousand. Of these, twenty-six were based 
in Bombay and had a circulation of just under fifteen thousand 
amongst' both Marathis and Gujaratis. Poona’s eight* papers 
sold 4,790 copies and the 28 papers in the Marathi mofussil, 
5,980.* Bombay’s papers, then, had the highest circulation but 
an unascertainable number would have been distributed through¬ 
out the Presidency. 

Six years later, at the end of 1885, the circulation of Indian 
owned papers in the Presidency had doubled. There were now 
133 papers with a total circulation of 62,729 and effective reader- 
ship of over six lakhs. While the proportionate increases held 
constant—roughly—^for the component parts, there was, however, 
a discrepancy with regard to Marathi and Anglo-Marathi papers. 
Whereas the total circulation of the 34 Marathi papers in Bombay 
and Poona and the Marathi mofussil had been 8,330 in 1880, 
by 1885 it had almost trebled to 59 papers and a circulation 
of 22.094. On the other hand, Anglo-Marathi papers had re¬ 
mained almost static with their number increasing from ten to 
fourteen and circulations from 7,515 to 8,784. Poona Anglo- 
Marathi journals actually decreased from 3,090 to 1,800, perhaps 
because they had been supplanted in 1881 by the English 
language Mahratta and by the Marathi language Kesari, the 
largest vernacular paper in the Presidencv with a circulation 
of 4.700.^' 

The papers were, of course, controlled by, or else largely 
reflected, the views of the graduates and others of the more 
highly educated groups in the Presidency. Their ideas hence 
had wide circulation amongst a large number of people although 
not so large in proportion to the total population of approximately 
sixteen and a half million. And, arguing from the doubling of 
circulation since 1880, their influence had likewise expanded. 
Although the remarkable growth in circulation over the six year 
period may reflect an increase in affluence and an improvement 
in general economic conditions it also suggests a (Usenet change 
in attitudes and even greater involvement in political issues. If 
so, then such a trend was most pronounced in the Marathi 
speaking groups of the Presidency. It was they who had become 
proportionately more interested in current events and in public 
affairs generally. 

Althou^ to attempt to quantify anything as ^intangible as 
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political attitudes and involvements on the basis of the scanty 
information available is a futile exercise, these figures are at least 
suggestive of the extent of immediate interest in public affairs 
at one level of awareness. In the case of the Marathi speaking 
areas of the Presidency, the correlation between the one hundred 
and fifty thousand who were organised into signing the vernacular 
farewell addresses to Ripon and the estimates of a two lakh 
influence by the Marathi papers of the region is close enough 
to be provocative. At the very least, it .seems safe to assume 
some influence on the purchasers of newspapers and on an 
indeterminate circle around them and also that these circles 
increasingly shared a common current vocabulary of politics and 
even some of its assumptions. Furthermore, this vocabulary 
derived from the graduates and matriculates. It is of course 
unnecessary to point out that within the group differences did 
exist and that opinions over specific issues often varied. 

To sum up, the graduates remained even by 1885 small in 
number althou^, through one channel of communication, the 
press, they had access to a surprisingly large *‘bank** cff numbers 
upon whom they could exert some influence. In addition, this 
“bank” seems to have been growing faster than the spread of 
education, a fact perhaps indicative of an explosion of interest 
in public matters in the eighties. 

In a more direct and formal fashion, the graduates continued 
to exert influence and provide leadership through the institution 
of the public body. Specifically, during the 1880’s. the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha continued to fulfil its earlier paternalist role 
of championing the grievances of the people and urging the 
Government to redress local problems. The revival of many 
local sabhas throughout the mofussil in the early years of the 
decade reinforced its effectiveness and brou^t it into contact 
with wider and deeper segments of society although the depth 
of its specific influence was probably shallower than often as¬ 
sumed. Various deputations of peasants to the Poona body in 
the late eighties' suggest that it did retain the confidence of the 
peasantry and that its traditional role as advocate of the people’s 
interests was still valid. 

In this regard perhaps the highlight of the decade was not its 
championing of a specifically agrarian issue but its involvement 
in the Crawford Case in 1889. After his illstarred regime as 
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Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, Crawford had been trans¬ 
ferred to the mofussil where he quickly developed a widespread 
network of graft and corruption involving local .Indian officials. 
When his activities were finally exposed, the Government pro¬ 
mised an indemnity to those mamlatdars who had provided 
information. Subsequently, it changed its mind and decided to 
punish the most deeply implicated mamlatdars. The decision 
had repercussions throughout Poona society, a surprisingly large 
number of families being affected in one way or other. Hence 
to meet a pressing and popular need, the Sabha called a large 
public meeting at which it decided to protest against such treat¬ 
ment. Characteristically, the resolutions adopted emphasised the 
principles at stake: the Government should maintain its integrity 
and keep its word.’ A high water mark of the Sabha’s activities, 
the agitation displayed all the Sabha’s characteristic features: a 
closely argued case based on principle, sensitivity to local feelings 
and proficient stagemanaging of the key meeting so that it was 
attended by the city’s leading personalities as well as large num¬ 
bers of others. 

During the eighties, although Ranade continued to dominate 
the activities of the Sabha he also tried to involve the more 
promising of the graduate generation of the seventies and early 
eighties in the work of the Sabha. In talks and discussions, 
privately and publicly, he nurtured their political awareness and 
trained them in public work. They worked for the Sabha. 
gathered information, drafted petitions and prepared material for 
its Journal. His outstanding success was Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
a mathematics and English teacher at the Fergusson College.' 
By the beginning of the nineties, Gokhale had beccmie Ranade’s 
staunchest advocate and admirer and was soon editing the 
Journal and acting as secretary of the Sabha. As Rana4e*s 
trusted lieutenant, he attempted to maintain Ranade’s style of 
politics after his death in 1901 while at same time he developed 
as a leader in his own right. • 

Ranade’s charm proved less effective on other rising second 
generation graduates and putative educated leaders. During the 
eighties, a division of opinion gradually crystallised amongst the 
Poona educated elite and, by the nineties, his leadership and 
view of the role of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha had come 
under strong attack. 
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Hie lines had begun to be drawn in 1880 when a ginger group 
of Brahmans, V. K. Chiplunkar, G. G. Agarkar and B. G. Tilak, 
came together -and founded the New English School. They 
hoped thereby to bring English education to the people of Maha¬ 
rashtra on a non-government basis. The group was dedicated 
and keen, its members viewing themselves as new Jesuits. Their 
work rapidly expanded and a College, the Fergusson College, 
was opened in 1884 and, at the same time, the members con¬ 
stituted themselves into the Deccan Education Society.’ Slightly 
earlier, in 1881, feeling the need to express their views in print, 
they had founded the English language Mahratta and the Marathi 
language Kesari which, like the Rast Goftar in similar circum¬ 
stances thirty years previously, soon developed a reputation for 
its forthright views and iconoclasm and equally rapidly became 
the most widely read paper in the Presidency. 

The work of the Society proved successful and Ranade ap¬ 
parently became involved in its policy-making. However, divisions 
concurrently began to emerge among the life members of the 
body, between, on the one hand, Tilak and Namjoshi and. on 
the other, Agarkar and Gokhale. At stake was control of the 
direction of its activities and behind it lay a growing separation 
of views over social reform. Differences manifested themselves 
over a variety of minor issues and culminated in Tilak*s resigna¬ 
tion in 1890 in the midst of considerable ill-will.^’ His former 
friend, Agarkar, accused him of “rank selfish jealousy”” while 
the Bombay secret police considered that Tilak had been moti¬ 
vated by “ambitious views [which] led him to try and destroy 
Ranade’s influence in the Education Society as a first step to 
supplanting him in the Deccan leadership”.^’ 

Control bf the Mahratta and Kesari remained with Tilak who 
soon built up a popular position for himself amongst the orthodox 
and conservative elements of Poona Brahman .society during the 
Age of Consent Act agitation.” By 1892 he had also begun to 
challenge *the current control of the Poona Sabha and in 
1893 was able to carry through a motion regarding the playing 
of music in front of mosques which. Poona’s Muslims felt, 
was inimical to their interests. As a result they withdrew and 
in so doing the Sabha lost that catholic multigroup character 
that it had formerly possessed. In 1895. Tilak again directly 
challenged Ranade over his proposal to hold meetings of the 
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National Social Conference in the Congress pandal in Poona after 
the forthcoming session of the Congress. Finally, in 1895, Tilak 
gained control of the Sarvajanik Sabha'* and, shortly after. 
Gokhale submitted his resignation.^* The Ranade group formed 
a new society, the Deccan Sabha. In the late nineties, after a 
brief spate of intense activity, both the Sarvajanik Sabha and the 
Deccan Sabha ceased functioning while in 1908 an attempt was 
made to revive the Deccan Sabha but without particular success.^* 
Nevertheless, both maintained an existence of sorts thereafter, at 
least on paper. 

The days of the old style public association had ended in 
Maharashtra. In limited terms, they had been destroyed by the 
formation of factions within the dominant elite group and by a 
consequent struggle for power and leadership. In the process 
the vision of a multi-group organization wedded to the theory 
of championing a diverse range of grievances and interests was 
dissipated. The associations survived into the twentieth century 
but they did so only as weak shadows of their former selves, 
their vitality had gone and their sense of purpose had disappeared. 
Political bodies, of course, continued to be created to meet spe¬ 
cific needs but their characters differed from those of the mid¬ 
nineteenth century public association type. Their activities were 
geared far more unmistakeably towards the furthering of speciHc 
interests, or specific ideas and objectives while control tended to 
be more tightly exercised than in the earlier looser integrative 
bodies. In these earlier bodies although there had been domi¬ 
nant groups and key personalities, they tended to be more sensi¬ 
tive to a broader range of grievances and problems, and less sub¬ 
ject to the demands of specific ideologies and wider issues. 

The change in character can be seen in Gokhale's Servants of 
India Society founded in 1905. Although the Society displayed 
some of the obsessions of the earlier public bodies in its (K>ncem 
with national uplift and public work, it no longer attempted to 
attain any kind of representative character. Its numbers were 
small and its members, carefully selected, were dedicated to the 
national good. The record of the Society's adiievement was 
considerable but its tightknit structure and its strict control of 
its workers were a departure from the nineteenth century model. 
Again, the Home Rule Leagues that were to spring up after 
1916 were also departures in that they were conceived of as 
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pressure groups lobbying for a definite political objective. Lack¬ 
ing the monastic tightness of the Servants of India Society, 
they nevertheless possessed the machinery to popularize their 
cause and to mobilize a surprisingly wide range of opinion for this 
objective. The concern for the condition of the people was 
supplanted by a demand for a direct political gain, in this case 
the nationalist demand fm* Home Rule. The character of the 
public body was moving closer to that of the pressure group and 
to the political party with a definite and distinct platform. 

If, in limited terras, faction formation within the educated 
elite led to a tightening and clarification of the self view of the 
public body and hence to its virtual demise in its early form, 
in broader terms the rise of the Congress, an avowedly nationalist 
body with pretensions to an all-India spread and to a social depth 
in its membership, equally undercut some of the claims of the 
public body and assumed some of its functions. Before con¬ 
sidering this aspect, however, it is perhaps necessary to turn to 
Bombay city and look briefly at developments there in the 
eighties and nineties. 


II 

The Bombay Presidency Association was established on the 
crest of a wave following the Ilbert Bill agitation and the Ripcm 
farewells at the time when there was a growing impetus towards 
national unity. Badruddin at the inaugural meeting on 31 
January 1885 justified the new body in terms of recently aroused 
aspirations. !^mbay, as the capital of Western India, needed 
'*a truly national association... founded on a permanent basis**.^^ 

The need had become greater with the demise of the Bombay 
Association sometime at the end of the seventies. Although the 
Bombay Branch of the East India Association had done much 
good work in the first half of the eig^ities and had not lost vigour 
even by f885,'^ its scope had expanded far beycnd what had 
been intended when it was founded. It was to have been mainly 
an adjunct to the parent body in London, providing it with in¬ 
formation and subscriptions. But the Londbn headquarters had 
become increasin^y conservative and even hostile towards Indian 
causes in the eighties and, in consequence, the activities of the 
Bombay Branch had been hampered. 
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The Presidency Association also satisfied another need. It 
was to provide organised expression for the views of the educated 
and particularly the graduate groups of the city.^’ Ttius. unlike 
similar inaugural meetings in the fifties and sixties, the notices 
for the first meeting of the new Association were issued by 
Pherozeshah, Badruddin and Telang rather than, as previously, 
by representatives of the shetias. Furthermore, subscriptions 
were kept deliberately low in order to enable the less affluent as 
well as the rich to become members. The result was that the 
association had three hundred members even before the inaugural 
meeting, double that of the Bombay Association in its heyday.*® 
Again, it was the graduates who dominated the inaugural 
meeting although Nowrozjee Furdoonjee, K. R. Cama, Vecrjee- 
vundas Madhavdas and Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy also made 
speeches. Thus the surviving members of Young Bombay as well 
as representatives of the class of wealth, the remnants of the 
shetiaocracy in addition to powerful industrialists, were certainly 
included in the new body while the industrialists, men like J. N. 
Tata and D. M. Petit, maintained their links until well into the 
twentieth century. The presence of wealth was acknowledged 
in the hierarchy of the Association; this was more a continuation 
of past habits than a reflection of any pressing, immediate need.” 
“There is a tradition among Bombay’s politicians”, the Indu 
Prakash observed, 

“that in all public matters, and especially in politics, you can 
do nothing great or good without the co-operation of the upper 
ten. Its ori^n must be traced to the peri(^ when money alone 
made the political mare go, because the nilers of the day 
looked upon men of substance and position as representatives 
of the people, and the middle classes had not yet risen high 
enough in capacity and intelligence to assert their right to be 
interpreters of public opinion. But though the times are 
changed, still Bombay is so prone to see things through money 
that the tradition still lingers ...”** 

Thus Sir Jamsetji was the first President although his influence 
in the body was limited and decisionmaking rested with others. 
This became evident later in 1885, when a conflict of opinion 
developed between him and the rest of the CouiM^il. In dispute 
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was the decision taken by the Association at a public meeting 
on 29 September 1885 that attempts be made to interest British 
electors in Indian affairs during the forthcoming General Elec¬ 
tions. An address to the electors was to be published and leaflets 
and pamphlets distributed throughout Britain. A list of candi¬ 
dates whose services to, and opinions about, India which were 
considered commendable was adopted as was a similar list of 
those who held unfavourable views. Amongst the latter were 
Sir Richard Temple, James Maclean and Roper Lethbridge.*’ 

Sir Jamsetji, ai^rently under pressure from English friends 
and influenced by one or two of the city’s daily papers,** objected 
to the resolution and resigned. There was another resignation, 
that of the government servant and fellow Parsi, Dosabhoy 
Framji, one of the Vice-presidents and wcllknown as one of 
Temple’s admirers.*® Sir Jamsetji objected to the Association 
becoming involved in the partisan aspects of English politics 
and felt that Indians should treat both parties in England alike.** 
The Council of the Association denied these charges: it was not 
supporting either party but rather those men who had shown 
themselves concerned in a progressive way with Indian affairs; 
the Association was not interested in the intricacies of English 
politics so much as in advancing the interests of India; further¬ 
more, its views were those of the educated Indian community.*^ 

In the event, the secession did not lead to further resignations. 
The split did not widen and the Association did not suffer an> 
significant loss of strength. In fact, the general reaction was 
that it was Sir Jamsetji who lost an important political position 
by resigning and that it was as great an honour for him to have 
been President as it had been for the Association itself.® He 
was soon replaced and D. M. Petit, the city’s leading industrialist 
became the new President. 

The initial activities of the Association reflected the pre- 
occupation| of the educated environment of the time and fulfilled 
the promises for national involvement that had been held out 
at the time of its inauguration. It took little interest in specifically 
urban or rural regional issues: in 1885, it advocated only the 
grievances of the inhabitants of Thana and Kolaba over the 
Forest Laws and abkaii rules while, in 1886, it protested against 
the Income Tax Act and pr(^K)sals to incorporate the Deccan 
College in Poona into the Fergusson College.** Most of its pre> 
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occupaticMis were with issues of imperial significance, issues that 
were currently engaging the attention of A. O. Hume and his 
embryonic nationalist organization as well as of other men 
throughout the country. It was linking in* with other asso- 
ciaticHis and activities elsewhere. 

It became involved in considerable propaganda work in 
England. It shared the general concern over the unfavourable, 
biased reports of the Calcutta correspondent of the Times. In 
September 1884, Malabari’s paper, the Indian Spectator, joined 
in the general concern and suggested that a society be formed 
to send telegrams to the press in England to counteract these 
reports; the idea was welcomed in both Bombay and Poona; 
Hume during his visit to Bombay arranged for the formation 
of such a body, the Indian Telegraphic Union, and later in 
England negotiated with various editors to publish such telegrams. 
The Union was based in Bombay and it was Bombay, with 
support from Poona, that raised funds even as early as the end 
of January 1885. However, while the Union was still being 
formally constituted, its Managing Committee requested the 
Presidency Association to send telegrams on its behalf, the first 
being despatched on 15 April. The Association raised a fund 
and formed a committee for the purpose and in the following 
months sent a steady stream of telegrams to England.”* 

Again, it was the Presidency Association in conjunction with 
the Poona Sabha that initiated the movement to appeal to the 
Electors of the United Kingdom to support candidates friendly 
ro Indian interests. By August, the Association was circularising 
ether public bodies throughout the country for their support in 
a programme which envisaged the adoption of a joint address, 
the sending of Indian representatives to England to address public 
meetings and to distribute leaflets directed specifically at the 
working class.'*^ Concurrently, M. G. Ranade anonymously out¬ 
lined the programme in an influential letter to the Bombay Gazette 
at about the same time, thus highlighting the close working 
relationship that had developed between Bombay and Poona.” 

In the event, the various items of the programme were car¬ 
ried out: an Address was adopted by the major associations 
throughout the country with the exception of the Indian Asso¬ 
ciation of Calcutta which preferred to submit an aj^al of its 
own. Fourteen leaflets and a tract were publisfaed for ^stributioo 
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in England and three delegates, one each fnnn Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay were sent to put the Indian view before the electors 
and to support Lai Mdian Ghose’s candidature to the House 
of Commons. For all these purposes, finance was needed and 
a fund was therefore established. Behind this activity, as behind 
so much else at the time, were Bombay and Poona. Poona alone, 
for example, raised twelve thousand rupees.” 

Despite their best efforts, the programme as a whole was a 
failure. Candidates who had been supported were defeated and 
those who had been opposed were elected. Lai Mohan Ghose 
was likewise defeated. The Indian delegates had perforce ■ asso¬ 
ciated themselves only with Liberals and Radicals, the Conser¬ 
vatives being unwilling to give them a hearing. The Indian cause 
had in fact become a partisan political issue. The members of 
the delegation however were more optimistic about their impact; 
while they admitted that their secondary objectives had failed 
they felt that their primary purpose of awakening interest in 
Indian affairs had been achieved and that they had gained the 
friendship of the working class.” 

The Presidency Association had played a vital role in this 
move to bring Indian opinion before the British elector. If any¬ 
thing, it assumed the initiative in co-ordinating the campaign 
so that, as the Mahratta dourly observed,” it tended “to keep 
the Sarvajanik Sabha in the background”. In general, it had 
expressed the preoccupations of the Bombay educated in their 
involvement in imperial issues and this preoccupation, as much 
the product of the kinds of issues that had emerged during 
Ripon’s viceroyalty as of specific interests or training, was 
continued in its subsequent activity. 

Actual control of the Association seems initially to have been 
fairly loose and fluid. Until his death late in 1885 Nowrozjee 
Furdoonjee though only a Council or committee member seems 
to have wiplded some influence as did V. N. Mandlik as a vice- 
president and a member of the Legislative Council. But Mandlik, 
in associating himself with conservative and orthodox elements 
of the city in the reactions against Malabari's “Notes” of the mid¬ 
eighties became thereby persona non prata amongst those in the 
Association who were wedded to the idea of political and social 
national regeneration.” In consequence, concerted and su^essfut 
attempts were made to nullify his influence. The other major 
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Young Bombay leader was Dadabhai Naoroji, “the silent and 
trusted leader.... who now fills the gap between the old and 
the new”.^ His role was significant until he left for England 
in March 1886. Thereafter his authority in political events, in 
associations and agitations in India diminished considerably 
although he continued to wield great moral influence upon poli¬ 
tical leaders in the Presidency and even outside it until well into 
the twentieth century. 

Control of the Association mainly rested in the three political 
muses of the city, in Badruddin, Telang and Pherozeshah.®* In 
many ways. Telang was the most outstanding of the three: Lord 
Reay considered him “undoubtedly the foremost man in the 
Presidency”®* and Dinshaw Wacha felt him to be “a really good 
leader”." He was responsible for the energy, enthusiasm and 
hard work which rendered the Association so vigorous an entity 
in its first few years; it was he who took immediate decisions 
on key issues and who implemented them. Pherozeshah, on the 
other hand, tended to let matters slide.*^ Though he had a lead¬ 
ing role amongst Parsis and a stronghold of influence in the 
Municipality where he was Chairman from 1884 to 1886 he was 
regarded at the time as lacking the intellectual calibre and even 
the popularity of Badruddin or Telang." 

Yet it was Pheroze.shah who came to control the Presidency 
Association and who, as the *Lion of Bombay*, became the city's 
major leader. Pherozeshah achieved his position partly by 
default. Telang became a judge in the High Court in 1889 and 
largely withdrew from public affairs. In any case his advocacy 
of social reform lost him the support of a large section of the 
Hindu community in the city while his position among social 
reformers was badly shaken when he allowed his daughter to 
marry at a very young age." His early death in 1893 left the 
field open to Pherozeshah. The position with regard to Badruddin 
was more complex: Badniddin’s power base amongst Bombay’s 
Muslims had been attacked as early as 1882 when a rival and 
largely sunni organization had been established in opposition to 
the Anjuman; by the mid-eighties. Muslims were attacking the 
involvement of the Anjuman in the Congress, a policy with which 
Badruddin was closely identified. Thus, even at the height of 
Badruddin’s popularity, during, for example, his opposition to 
the Bombay local self-government bills, his position, however 
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outstanding amongst the general public, was to less secure 
amongst his co-religionists.** Within the Presidency Assodatkm 
itself. Badruddin failed to involve himself in its detailed work 
and between 1886 and 1892 he attended only two meetings of 
the Managing Council.** His participation at its public meetings 
was much greater but even the frequency of these diminished is 
the late eighties and early nineties. When Badruddin. too. was 
elevated to the High Court in 1895 he likewise withdrew from 
public affairs. 

The way was clear for Kierozeshah. His dominating per¬ 
sonality. shrewd wit and brillimit oratory soon earned him a 
commanding position both in and outside the Association. 
In 1887-1888 he led the battle for a representative yet workable 
constitution for the municipality and was considered largely res¬ 
ponsible for its new form.** Since it was liked. Pherozeshah's 
prestige increased. By 1890 his position had beccnne almost 
unassailable; he was j^sident of the Congress in 1890 and was 
a member of the Bombay Legislative Council frcrni 1887 to 1893 
when he was elected to the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. His 
strong opposition to the Police Bill in 1895 in this Council put 
the seal on his public position. On his return from Calcutta 
after the debates on the Bill, he was greeted with enthusiasm the 
like of which Bombay had seen but rarely beforehand. Pheio- 
zeshah. the Ferocious, had returned to his lair.*^ 

Within the Association itself Pherozeshah’s position bad 
become equally strong. He gathered around him a group of 
followers who accepted his leadership and who met regularly, 
practically every evening, in his chambers to discuss the afl^urs 
of the day. It was here that virtually all the decisions of the 
Association were taken. These men were graduates of various 
kinds and most were lawyers. The major exception was Dinshaw 
Wacha. an accountant in a mill agents firm whose hardworking 
efficiency as Secretary proved a perfect foil to Pherozeshah’s 
wayward, erratic and at times unreliable genius. Pherozeshah’s 
ties with industrialists were equally significant. Himself a director 
of at least one of the city’s miHs and a partner in a firm of man¬ 
aging agents, Pherozeshali had close personal contacts with 1. N. 
'Tata ahose star was decidedly in the ascendant by the nineCias 
-and with D. M. Petit who continued as President of the Asso^ 
tian until well into die twentieth century. These men supported 
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the ofigsnizatiQii, supplied it with some foods and also ooostitoted 
an important line of communication with the body of the city’s in¬ 
dustrialists. No doubt tensions between some of the industrialists- 
and the Association did develc^ from time to time but Tata and' 
Petit did much to obviate the excesses of disagreonents and 
ensured the general sui^rt of the city’s wealthiest section in 
this public body. The industrialists, however, seem to have had 
little share in the making of decisions, these rested with Phero- 
zeshah’s circle at its regular meetings and, in the last analysis, 
with Pherozeshah himself. 

Thus the Bombay Presidency Association was controlled by the 
graduates of the city, more specifically by the lawyers, and. in 
particular, by Pherozeshah working in close co-ordination with the 
Secretary, Dinshaw Wacha, and supported by the leading indus¬ 
trialists of the day. This basic pattern survived until Pherozeshah’s 
death in 1915 when control fell into Wacha’s hands. By then, 
new foctions of younger graduates and lawyers had begun to make 
thdr bid for power outside and within the Association and even¬ 
tually succeeded in organising a coup, that for a time gave 
them control of the body. Like Poona twenty years earlier, it 
was the growth of factions within the educated elite and the 
desire to bring the Association more closely into line with the 
pervasive Home Rule ideology that led to a change in leader¬ 
ship, but not in the nature of the social groups controlling the 
body. When the Bombay moderates some years later finally 
withdrew from Congress to found the National Libera] Founda¬ 
tion. they took with them many of those industrialists who had 
earlier supported the Association.** 

m 

Challenges to the entrenched leadership in the Presidency Asso¬ 
ciation and the Poona Sabha did not cease after the mid-eighties. 
As has already been suggested, factions within the educated elite 
were ultimately tested within the framework of these bodies. But 
there were other kinds of challenges from groups detennined by 
encapsulated criteria of caste or community or 1^ economic stan¬ 
ding. These no longer found their logical apex and appropriate 
level in the public body. Whereas in Bombay during the muni¬ 
cipal agitaticm of the seventies, the ratepayeif eventually joined 
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faces Edth lefomos in the Bonbay Association and were id^ 
matdy responsible for changing the direction and orientation of 
its policy, the movements of the eighties and beyond tended not to 
regard die new associations as the logical objective fbr influence 
or capture. Increasingly, such local movements came to consider 
the Congress either as the major opponent or the key body to 
influence. In circumventing the local for the national organizap 
tion, such movements, though themselves local, attained a wider 
significance and also, by indirectly attacking the key local body, 
affected the local configuration of forces. Because the regional 
pubfic association was closely identified with Congress, its own 
position and that of its leadership might thereby be undercut. 

Before examining a few specific instances, it is perhaps necessary 
to consider how Congress had developed since its formation. In 
1886. Hume in an anonymous pamphlet. The Old Men’s Hope, 
outlined what he felt should be its main objectives. After des¬ 
cribing the grinding poverty of the Indian masses and attributing 
it to the drain of Indian resources and to the cost of the ad¬ 
ministration and after suggesting simple remedial measures like 
the abolition of the Secretary ci State’s Council and the replace¬ 
ment of the non-Indian agmicy of government by an Indian 
agency. Hume felt that the general objective should be for Indians 
to obtain a direct share in the government through sesne foim 
of representation. They should not fritter their efforts and should 
concentrate upon the major target — that of representation. They 
should follow the methods of the Anti-Corn Law League in 
Britain and should distribute tracts, deliver lectures, establish 
associations and present petitions to Parliament. By these means 
they would influence the greatest number of people and bring 
them into the movemoit.* 

As part of its tactics, then, the Congress was committed to 
building up support. These tactics were, in any case, reinforced 
by Govempient attacks upon its lack of representativeness. To 
justify its title of national. Congress needed to obtain not only 
a wide geograi^icat spread but also as deep a membership base 
as possible. Hence the early attempts to develop its structure 
and ensure an equable distribution of its representatives. The 
ddegates to the first session in Bombay were self-elected and 
the meetings were held privately. At the second sessiop in Cal¬ 
cutta, the delegates were dected or held some fonn of authori- 
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ation from public bodies suid the proceedings were tmUic. II 
was at Calcutta that it was decided to establi^ Wc^king Coni' 
inittees in each province. The cxnnmittees were to undertake 
Congress work when it was not in session and were to appoint 
dieir own members.®® By 1888, the structure had further 
expanded: the country was divided into electoral divisions, the 
minimum number of delegates fixed and divisional and sub- 
divisional committees established. These committees organised 
the election of delegates, distributed pamphlets and tracts, con¬ 
vened public meetings and sent forth missionaries into towns and 
villages to educate the people politically.®* 

Nevertheless, the election of delegates was often nominal. The 
Bombay Presidency Association, for example, merely requested 
Its members to indicate their willingness to be delegates and 
appointed those who were willing.®* In any case, almost all the 
public bodies of Bombay Presidency sent delegates to the fourth 
session. These included the Sarvajanik Sabhas of Poona. Satara, 
Ahmednager, Wai and Berar as well as other bodies in Belgaum, 
Surat, Broach, Nagpur, Nariad, Bassein, Thana, Ahmedabad, 
Ratnagiri and Bombay. There were even delegates frean some 
of Bombay’s caste associations including the Bombay Dasa 
Shriwali Bani community, the Jambusar and Purwad Bania com¬ 
munity and the Jain Association.®*^ There was similar support 
from elsewhere in India so that Congress was able to claim that 
over three million people had taken a direct part in the election 
of the 1248 delegates, a number greater than had participated 
ifii the last elections held in England.®* 

The growth of Congress combined with its need to obtain wide 
and strong representation thus brought the local public bodies 
even more closely into the Congress orbit. They became Stand¬ 
ing Congress Committees and assumed the work of the Congress 
ill each region. By 1892 there were some nine standing com¬ 
mittees in the Presidency with those at Bombay and l^oona being 
the most important. By and large, these were merely the Pdona 
Sabha and the Presidency Association under a different name.” 
Ill the case of the Presidency Association the identification was 
particularly close: its name became synonymous with that of 
die Congress in the Presidency and few significant decisions were 
td»n without its prior approval. In pait, this was a refleetkm 
af the stability of the body and of die strengdarof its leadership. 
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M part, it itiiccted its ability ltd raise funds, and to undertake 
energetic and continuous work for Confess in a way that few 
other centres could. In part, it suggested the clo$e personal ties 
that existed between Bombay men and Hume, Wedderbum, 
Ranade and other leaders throughout India. Finally, it derived 
from the power gained by Bombay in the organization when 
Wacha became its secretary. Thereafter, no key decision was 
taken without Pherozeshah’s approval although there was, dt 
course, discussion and consultation with other leaders throughout 
the country. 

The case of the Sarvajanik Sabha was somewhat different. Its 
leaders, increasingly under attack by the nineties, tended to work 
far more closely with Bombay city leaders, particularly in regard 
to the Congress. In their own right and within their own area, 
they very early in the piece utilised their network of agents, 
mofussil sabhas and contacts to promote Congress ideology, elect 
delegates and settle subjects for discussion at forthcoming ses¬ 
sions. Out of this emerged the first Bombay Provincial 
Conference in November 1888, convened by the Sabha as a 
means of concerting policy and action for the forthcomintg 
session of Congress. It was also intended to deal with such 
local grievances and wants as would not properly be considered 
by a National Congress. The idea derived from provincial con¬ 
ferences in Bengal and Madras and it was deemed desirable that 
Bombay follow their example.” Theoretically, the mounting of 
a provincial conference suggests that the work of the public body 
in its old form had been assumed by a new and different kind 
of organization based upon the gathering of representatives from 
different parts of the Presidency in conference. In one sense, 
the sessions were, formally, a new feature yet what they forma¬ 
lised were the fluid inter-mofussil contacts which the Sabha had 
built up over the years. In any case, all sessions until the sixth 
were held in Poma and were, for all intents and purposes, 
controlled «by the Poona Sabha. 

The sixth session, however, marked a change in character. It 
was held at Ahmedabad. R. M. Sayani presided and Wacha. 
Setalvad and Tilak were secretaries. Amongst the 147 delegates 
were fifty-four lawyers, forty-two merchants and traders, nineteen 
landed proprietors, eight journalists, six professors—^and one 
poet.” For the first time, the oonference became, in reality, a 
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Piresideiicy-wide oiigRiiizatioa and Bombay dty teadccs obtained 
a significant foothold in the mofussfl. As the Ooafnem Repoct 
staled, the session 

**gave the most effectual refutation to the idea, if ever enter¬ 
tained, that the Conference was a movement started by the 
Poona Brahmin in cider to air his own peculiar notions oi 
the supposed grievances of the people. The Ahmedabad 
Session proved conclusively that the Conference was not the 
movement of any particular caste or creed, or interest or 
locaUty.”“ 

In support of these claims, subsequent sessions were held in 
Bombay and in Belgaum, again with strong Bombay repre¬ 
sentation. Ultimately, in the twentieth century, after the Surat 
split between the Moderates and Extremists, the Provindal 
Conferences also became battlegrounds: rival gatherings were 
field by both sides, each claiming to be the righthil successor.** 
In assuming some of the functimis of the public body, the con¬ 
ferences likewise proved to be arenas for competing power 
groups. 

As for the sessions of the Congress themselves, they tended 
fo he dominated by lawyers and landlords, there were very few 
cultivators, artisans or petty shopkeepers indeed at the early meet¬ 
ings. In terms of religion or caste, at the 1888 session it was 
Brahmans who predominated amongst the Bombay delegates. 
Of a total representation from the Presidency of 163, almost two- 
thirds or 93 were Brahman. There were in addition, twenty-two 
Muslims, six Parsis, four Sudras and four Jains." It was from 
the poorly represented or unrepresented groups that external 
challenges came to he mounted against the Congress and its 
prevailing ethos. 

Thus Syed Ahmed Khan's campaign from Aligarh against 
Muslim participation in the Congress in 1888 had its repercus¬ 
sion in Western India where it merged into a complex local 
political situation. At its centre was Badruddin, President bf 
flie Congress in 1887 and possessing a national and strong 
regional reputation. His oppositiem to the Bombay local self- 
government hills in 1884 had earned him the appro^on ot the 
Udhratta as a 'Vorthy representative” not onlj^of the Muslim 
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tmt of **the. ^ole oative oommunity**.** Badniddiii, ns a “leadhig 
Mahomedan”, obsored Locd Reay. possessed **the confidoBce of 
the whcde enli^tened public*'.* His standing amongst the body 
of the city's Muslims was unfortunately less secure. The 
Anjuman-i-Ahbab, formed in ofq^tion to the Anjuman-i-Islam 
In the early eighties, continued to oppose its actiidties and pro* 
gramme. In 1888, linking in with Syed Ahmed, it decided that 
it was not desirable for Muslims to join Congress. A public 
meeting of the Anjuman-i-Islam subsequently took a similar line, 
one reversed at a further meeting whidh supported both Badrud- 
din and his policy of participation in the Congress.* A similar 
move was organised the following year by one of Bombay’s 
kazis and was opposed by Moulvi Hidaytulla who convened a 
public meeting which did elect delegates.* 

Apart from the nationwide ramifications of this movement, 
the opposition to Congress and to Badruddin highlights the man¬ 
ner in which a local issue came to a head within a local body 
and then moved outwards, tying in with other comparable cam¬ 
paigns elsewhere, to join a movement directed against the Con¬ 
gress. In the process, Badruddin’s own position was severely 
undermined. 

Similarly, in 1889, the Parsis of Bombay mounted an attack 
against the Congress but they, however, lacked par^lel move¬ 
ments elsewhere to tie in with. It was organised by K. N. Kabraji, 
editor of the Rost Goftar and once a fiery memto of Bombay's 
earlier generation of educated men. His opposition was based 
partly upon the belief that the Government disapproved of Con¬ 
gress and partly upon personal animosity to the (Mailman of the 
Reception Committee, Pherozeshah and to his circle. In the 
event, five times the number of Parsis attended the 1889 Bombay 
Congress as had attended the previous session, a significant 
number of these being not parti^ar admirers of Pherozeshah. 
However, the majority of Parsis remained apathetic.* The 
refusal to *participate. a somewhat negative technique of disap¬ 
proval. was a particularly potent weapon against an oiganization 
that sought a wide representative quality. Hence, the virulence 
of Dinshaw Wacha's tfiatiibes cm other occasions when numbers 
of his fellow Parsis were equally negative in their support.* 

The pattern again recurred when the non-Brahmans of POona 
and Bombay organised a movement against Congress in 1889. 
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BiNntially: wbat Ihby weit attacking was the Brahman monopoly,.. 
d( the Ccmgress and. by extension, of education and govepune^t.* 
pdaitioiis. By the ISSO’s* the,bitterness of thoir movemt^it had 
gathered strength after its earlier relatively quiescent days. .Thei^ 
journal, the Din Bandhu, although founded in 1871 did not 
establish a wide circulation until the 1880’s and at the end of 
t88S had reached 1650.*^ In 1884, they also obtained an outright 
political body, the Din Bandhu Sarvajanik Sabha, modelled on 
the Bcx>na b^y.** By 1885, ill-will between non-Biahmans and 
Brahmans finally came to a head when the Bombay Government 
decided to reserve half of its free studentships for the back¬ 
ward classes, a decision that provoked a strong reaction. The 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha protested against the disciimination 
against Brahmans as did other towns in the Presidency while the 
Din Bandhu felt that it was only fair that the non-Brahmans' 
should have an opportunity to take to education.** 

By 1889, the non-Brahman leaders and particularly Lddiande 
had decided that Congress was Brahman dominated. An anti- 
Congress petition was therefore circulated and in November and 
December the Din Bandhu Sarvajanik Sabha organised a series 
of meetings around Poona with the same object. If, however. 
Congress accepted as one of its planks the aim of tree and com¬ 
pulsory primary education, they would be willing to join 
Congress. Since the Government had rejected such a proposal 
as impracticable, their movement required wider backing to en¬ 
force its demands. In consequence, the movement tended to 
fizzle out and delegates were in fact sent to the 1889 Congress 
in order to obtain acceptance of their demand — but without 
success.'* 

The three movements highlight the manner in which Congress 
had become the logical focus for a wide variety of movements, 
and suggest that even specifically local issues could be given a 
national turn. At the same time, they also suggest the extent 
to which the leadership of the Congress was firmly entrenched. 
The educated in ^neral and the graduates in particular retained 
their control of the organization and preserved their own position 
as well as that of the institution itself from outside threat. When 
the position of specific leaders was effectively challraged it was 
from within the body and from within the same kind of social 
grouinng, not frtxn outside it. In this sense, the integrative force 
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as represented by the Congress proved able to withstand the 
various disintegrative, encapsulated forces at woik within the 
structure of Western Indian society. 

The texture of public activity h^ changed considerably from 
the early, theoretically all-encompassing, public bodies of the 
fifties and sixties. Its role had become delimited: more clearly 
and specifically it now represented particular interests, ideas or 
personalities while many of its functions had been assumed by 
the national organization. The public body had transformed 
itself into pressure groups or political associations and, except 
in the guise and garb of a branch or adjunct of the Congress, 
no longer possessed its earlier city-wide or region-wide pre¬ 
eminence. Where there was only one public body there were 
many political associations and one national organization. 
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